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THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

I i 

FRANCIS,  LORD  RAWDON. 

MY  LORD, 

I TAKE  the  liberty  of  dedicating  to  your 
Lordfhip  the  following  work,  and  hope  I 
fhall  not  be  thought  guilty  of  prefumption 
in  wifhing  to  draw  your  attention  to  its 
publication. 

It  was  written  under  the  opinion  of  youi; 
Lordlhip’s  approbation,  and  under  the 
fandlion  of  your  name  it  is  to  carry  its 
principal  recommendation  to  the  world. 

To  whom  could  a work  of  this  kind  be 
fo  properly  addreffed  as  to  your  Lordlhip, 
who  pofTefles  a mind  equally  capable  of 
the  deepeft  fpeculation,  as  of  the  moft 
^ive  exertion ; equally  converfant  with 
polite  literature,  as  with  the  more  abftraft- 
cd  ftudics,  and  whofe  knowledge  of  the 
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Northern  and  Oriental  languages,  is  fcarcc- 
ly  credible  in  one  of  your  Lordlhip’s  years, 
the  better  part  of  which  have  been  fpent, 
with  fo  much  honour,  amidft  the  noife  and 
confufion  of  arms. 

ImprefTed  with  the  warmeft  fenfe  of  your 
Lordfhip’s  goodnefs,  in  permitting  me  to 
prefix  your  name  to  this  Volume  of  the 
ColleBanea  de  Rebus  Hibernicisy  and  deeply 
fenfible  of  the  honour  conferred  on  me, 

1 have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lord, 

• Your  moft  obedient  and 

I 

Moft  humble  fervant, 
CHARLES  VALLANCEY. 


Dublin, 

July  12th,  1790. 
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THE  Author,  dcfirous  of  printing  the  Arabic  words  in 
their  proper  charafters,  prevailed  on  the  printer  to  borrow  all 
the  Arabic  Types,  this  city  afforded  ; after  all  endeavours  to 
compleat  the  alphabet,  but  one  Kafy  and  no  final  Nutiy  could 
be  found,  and  feveral  deficiencies  in  the  points  appeared.  We 
were  therefore  under  the  necelfity  of  writing  moft  of  the 
Arabic  words  in  Roman  letters,  adopting  the  found  in  the  beft 
manner  we  could. 
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I N our  laft  volume,  we  gave  a literal  tranflation 
of  the  principal  paflages  of  the  ancient  hiflory  of 
Ireland ; wherein  the  errors  of  the  former  tranfla- 
tion were  pointed  out,  and  proofs  were  adduced, 
from  ancient  authors,  that  the  Scuthai,  from  whence 
the  Irifli  are  defcended,  were  the  Coiti  or  Catai  of 
the  Eafl; : that  they  were  originally  fieated  in  Me- 
fopotamia,  Shinar  and  Armenia,  and  had  fettled  . 
in  Egypt,  Paleftine  and  Phoenicia,  from  whence 
they  emigrated  to  Spain,  and  laftly  to  the  Britannic 
Ifles.  , 

We  are  now  going  to  treat  of  their  learning, 
and  their  fkill  in  Arts  and  Sciences  ; and  to  prove, 
to  ufe  the  words  of  Antiphanes, 

that  all  this  Scythian  family  were  renowned 
for  wifdom  {a). 

Two  very  learned  men  have  walked  before  me, 
in  this  path,  very  lately ; Mr.  Bryant  and  Monf. 
D’Ancarville ; from  thefe  authors,  we  fliall  draw 
fuch  teftimonies,  fupported  by  other  more  ancient 
authors,  as  will  corroborate  our  Vindication  of  the 
Hi/lory  of  Ireland,  This  is  a neceflary  ftep,  be- 

B caufe 


{a)  Apud  Athenaeum,  1.  6.  p.  226. 
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caufe  it  appears,  that  there  are  yet  fome,  who 
chained  down  to  the  ideas  they  had  formed  of  the 
Scythians,  (from  fuch  Hiftories  as  are  generally 
read  at  School,)  having  been  a rude  and  barbar» 
ous  people,  find  a difficulty  in  allowing,  thofe  of 
whom  we  have  treated,  to  have  been  the  firfl  or 
one  of  the  firft  nations  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
the  Eaft : or  that  their  defcendants,  had  any  idea 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  ancients. 


Extracts  from  Bryant’s  Mythology,  (^)  vol.  3. 

p.  135.,  &c. 

“ Scythia,  fays  this  learned  author,  is  an  un.- 
limited,  undefined  term,  under  which  Grecian 
ignorance  fheltered  itfelf — whatever  was  unknown 
northward,  was  called  Scythian — whereas,  it  is 
notorious,  that  this  vafl  track  of  country,  called 
ignorantly  Scythia,  was  poffieffed  by  people  effen- 
tially  differing  from  one  another.  Mithridates 
had  twenty  languages  fppken  within  his  territories, 
moft  of  which  were  ignorantly  efleemed  Scythic. 
According  to  Timofthenes  there  were  no  lefs  than 

three 

[by  A new  Syl^em  pr  Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mythology : a 
work  in  which  the  novel  ingenuity  of  the  Analytic  Syftem : 
the  penetration  and  judgment  dlfplayed  in  the  refutation  of  vul- 
gar errors  : with  the  npw  and  infomting  light  in  which  the  author 
h^s  placed  a variety  of  ancient  faAs  j leaves  the  learned  world 
only,  to  regret,  that  this  claflical  writer  had  not,  to  his  fingular 
knowledge  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  added  fome  tinfture 
of  the  languages  and  learning  of  the  Eaft.  Rlchardfon  Dif. 
fertation,  p.  104. 
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three  hundred,  which  had  each  their  particular  lan- 
guage : yet,  we  fpeak  of  the  Scythians  colle£lively, 
as  of  one  family  and  of  one  language ; and  this 
the  Titanian  or  Celtic.  The  true  Scuthai  or  Scy- 
thians zuere  undoubtedly  a very  learned  and  intelligent 
people ; but  their  origin  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  north  of  Afia,  and  the  deferts  of  Tartary : 
their  hiftory  was  from  another  quarter — for,  how 
can  we  fuppofe,  one  uniform  language  to  have 
been  propagated  from  a part  of  the  world,  where 
there  was  fuch  variety  ? — The  greater  part  of  thefe 
nations,  commonly  ftiled  Scythic,  were  barbarous 
to  the  laft  degree  : there  are  no  monuments  or 
writings  remaining,  nor  any  upon  record,  which 
can  afford  us  the  lead;  idea  of  their  being  liberal 
or  learned. 

“ The  Huns  and  Ovares  were  of  thefe  parts,  who 
over-ran  the  empire  in  the  fourth  century  : but 
their  charafler  had  nothing  in  it  favourable.  Pro- 
copius fays,  that  they  neither  had  letters,  nor 
would  hear  of  them  : fo  that  their  children  had  no 
inftruflion.  In  fhort  all  the  Tartarian  nations  of 
old,  feem  to  have  been  remarkably  rude  : I fay  of 
old,'  for  there  have  in  later  times  been  fome  in- 
flances  to  the  contrary. 

“ As  we  have  been  for  fo  many  ages  amufed 
with  accounts  of  Scythia : and  feveral  learned 
moderns,  taking  advantage  of  that  obfcurity,  in 
which  its  hiftory  is  involved,  havej'poken  of  it  in 
a moft  unwarrantable  manner,  and  extended  it  to 
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an  unlimited  degree  : it  may  not  be  unfatisfadory 
to  inquire,  what  the  country  was,  and  from 
whence  it  received  its  name. 

It  is  neceffary  firft  of  all  to  take  notice,  that 
there  were  many  regions,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  fo  called.  There  was  a province  in  Egypt  (^r), 
and  another  in  Syria,  ftiled  Scythia  (d).  There 
was  alfo  a Scythia  in  Afia  Minor,  upon  the  Ther- 
modon  above  Galatia,  where  the  Amazons  were 
fuppofed  to  have  refided.  The  country  about 
Colchis,  and  Iberia  : alfo  a great  part  of  Thrace 
and  Moefia  : and  all  the  Tauric  Cherfonefus,  were 
ftiled  Scythic.  Laftly,  there  was  a country  of 
this  name  far  in  the  Eajl,  of  which  little  notice 
has  beei}  hitherto  taken.  It  was  fituated  in  the 
great  Indie  Ocean  : and  conftfted  of  a widely-ex- 
tended region,  called  scythia  lymyrica  (e). 
But  the  Scythia  fpoken  of  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  after  them  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Romans,  confifted  of  thofe  countries,  which  lay 
upon  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine  : and  efpecially  thofe 
upon  the  North  and  North-eaftern  parts  of  that 
Sea.  In  ftiort  it  was  the  region  of  Colchis,  and 
all  that  country  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucafus,  as 

well 

(c)  Ptolem.  L.  4.  c.  5.  called  alfo  Macaria, 

for  the  very  reafon  that  the  low  land  of  Kerry  at  the  foot  of 
Sliev  Mifli  is  called  the  Macaries,  fignifying  a fertile  arable  foil, 
iy”in  charas  aravit  tynnn  macharas  arable  ground. 

{(I)  Arriani  Pcripl.  it  was  in  the  diftrid  called  Sacaia  or  the 
country  of  the  Saca-  — not  far  from  Bethfan  or  Scytho-polis. 
There  was  another  Scytho-polis  in  Libya.  Steph.  ex.  Poly- 
hillore. 

. e)  Ptolem.  Geogr.  L.  4.  p.  121. 
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well  as  that  upon  the  Palus  Maaotis,  and  the  Boryft- 
henes,  which  was  of  old  edeemed  Scythia  (^f). 

“ As  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  part  of 
the  world,  which  lay  beyond,  or  had  a very  im- 
perfeft  knowledge  of  it ; they  often  comprehend- 
ed this  too,  under  the  fame  denomination.  Many 
however  did  not  extend  their  ideas  fo  far ; but 
looked  upon  the  coaft  above  fpecified,  to  have 
been  the  boundary  northward  of  the  habitable 
world.  Hence  we  read  of  extremum  Tanaim, 
ultimam  Scythiam,  and  Caucafus  the  boundary  of  the 
world.  And  although  upon  the  return  of  the 
Greeks,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Cyrus 
the  younger,  fome  infight  might  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  gained  into  thofe  parts ; yet  it  amounted 
to  little  in  the  end,  as  no  correfpondence  was  kept 
up,  and  the  navigation  of  Bofporus  was  feldom 
attempted.  Hence  it  happened,  that,  till  the  con* 
quefts  of  Lucullus  and  Pompeius  Magnus,  thefe 
countries  were  to  the  North-eaft,  the  limits  of 
geographical  knowledge ; and  even  of  thefe  parts 
the  accounts  were  very  obfcure  and  imperfedl. 
Yet,  however  unknown  they  had  lain  for  ages, 
there  was  a time,  when  the  natives  rendered  them- 
felves  very  refpeftable.  For  they  carried  on  an 
extenfive  commerce,  and  were  fuperior  in  fcience 
to  all  the  nations  in  their  neighbourhood;  and  this 

was 

(/)  The  peopl  e were  of  the  Cuthite  or  Scuthai  original : a 
part  of  that  body  which  came  from  Egypt. 

Ahyvmtuit  £t9roi)tot  miv  oj  STni/Sat  i'ta  xaro  xa»  avJVi 

^chol.  in  Pindar  Pyth.  Od.  4.  v.  376. 

Sec  alfo  .£fch.  Pormcth  v.  i. 
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was  long  before  the  dawning  of  learning  in  Greece : 
even  before  the  conjiiiution  of  many  principalities  fnto 
which  the  llelle^iic  fate  was  divided.  They  went 
under  the  names  of  Colchians,  Iberians,  Cim- 
merians, Hyperboreans,  Alani.  They  got 
footing  in  Paphlagonia  upon  the  Thermodon  j 
where  they  were  called  Amazonians  and  Alaro- 
Ilians  ; atfo,  in  Pieria  and  Sithonia,  near  Mount 
Hoemiis  in  Thrace.  Thefe  were  properly  Scythic 
nations ; but  the  ancients,  as  I obferved,  often 
included  under  this  name  all  that  lay  beyond  them; 
whatever  was'  unknown,  even  from  the  Cronian 
and  Atlantic  Seas  one  way,  to  Mount  Tabis  and 
the  Corean  Sea  the  other.  The  ancient  writers 
of  Greece  (fays  Strabo,  1.  ii)  ufed  to  include 
all  the  northern  nations  in  general,  under  the  name 
of  Scythians  and  Celto-Scythians. 

“ In  this  they  went  too  far:  yet  the  Scythic  na- 
tions. were  widely  extended,  and  to  be  met  with 
on  very ‘different  parts  of  the  globe.  As  they  are 
reprefented  of  the  highefl;  antiquity,  and  of  great 
power,  and  as  they  are  faid  to  have  fubdued  mighty 
kingdoms,  and  to  have  claimed  precedency  even 
of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  worth  while  to  enquire  into 
the  hiftory  of  this  wonderful  people,  and  to  fift 
out  the  truth,  if  poffibly  it  might  be  attained. 
Let  us  then  try  to  invelUgate  the  origin  of  the 
people  denominated  Scythians,  and  explain  the 
purport  of  their  names : 

“ The  folution  of  this  intricate  problem  will 
prove  of  the  higheft  importance;  as  we  (hall 

thereby 
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tbefel^y  be  able  to  cleii^'  iip  rtiany  dark  circum* 
Itanees  in  antiquity.  ' 

To  me  then,  it  appears  very  rnanifeft,  that  what 
was  termed  by  the  Greeks  SxiQ*  ^nvStcc  T)ivSiKcc,  was 
orighially  Cutha,  Cuthai,  Cuthica,  and  related  to 
the  family  of  Chtis.  He  was  called  by  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Chal'dasam  Cutb,  and  his  pofterity 
Cuthites  and  Cutheans.  The  countries  where  they 
at  titri^  fettled,  were  uhifotraly  denominated 'from 
them  ; but  what  was  properly  fliled  Gutha,  the 
Greeks  exprelTed  with  a Sigma  prefixed  ; which, 
however  trifling  it  may  appear,  has  been  attended 
wdth  fatal  confequences. 

As  the  Scythic  colonies  Were  widely  difperfed, 
I will  take  them- in  theft  turns^  and  fhew  that  they 
were  all  of  them  Cufhic  : that  the  people  upon  the 
Indus  were  of  the  fame  origin  as  thofe  upon  the 
Phafis  and  Thef  mbdon  j and  that  the  natives  of 
Batten  in  Iberia  were  related  to  both.  That  the 
Boeotians  and  Athenians  were  in  a great  meafure 
Cuthian,  I have  endeavoured  already  to  prove, 
and  what  I term  Cuthian,  was  by  them  undoubt- 
edly ftiled  Scythian. 

“ Epiphanius,  who  has  tranfmitted  to  us  a molt 
curious  epitome  of  the  whole  Scythic  hiftory,  gives 
them  this  appellation.  Thofe  nations,  fays  he, 
which  reach  fouthward  from  that  part  of  the  world, 
where  the  two  great  Continents  of  Europe  and 
Afia  incline  to  each  other,  and  are  conneded, 
were  univerfally  ftiled  Scythse,  according  to  an 
appellation  of  long  ftanding.  Thefe  were  of  that 

family. 
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family,  who  of  old  ere6led  the  great  Tower  (called 
Babel)  and  who  built  the  city  of  Babylon  (j^),  by 
which  we  learn  that  the  Scythians  were  the  Cu- 
thians,  and  came  from  Babylonia. 

“ They: were  the  Ellenic  or  Cuthite  Shepherds, 
who  came  into  Egypt : many  of  them  fettled  in 
Armenia,  and  at  Colchis,  and  alfo  upon  the  Palus 
Macotis.  Some  of  the  fathers,  from  terms  ill  un- 
derftood,  divided  the  firft  ages  into  three  or  more 
epochas  ; and  have  diftinguiihed  them  by  as  many 
charaQeriftics.  Barbarifmus,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  preceded  the  flood  : ^cuthifmus^  (of  which  I 
have  been  fpeaking)  and  Hellenifmus,  or  the  Gre- 
cian period ; writing  the  word  or  Hele- 

nifmus,  with  an  afpirate,  and  fo  making  it  relate 
to  their  own  country.  But  how  was  it  poflible  for 
an  Hellenic  sera  to  have  exifted  before  the  name- 
of  Hellas  was  known,  or  the  nation  in  being  ? 

“ Hefyehius  intimates  that  the  name  related  to 
the  fountain  of  day ; and  in  a fecondary  fenfe  to 
the  fountain  of  wifdom.  The  people  Jiiled  Hellenes 
are  defeendants  of  Hellen,  fon  of  Zeiith,  and  by  this 
title  are  denoted  people  of  intelligent  and  enlightened 
minds. 

“From  Babylonia  the  Hellenes  came  into  Egypt ; 
and  were  the  fame  as  the  Auritas,  or  Cuthite  fhep- 
herds,  who  fo  long  held  that  country  in  fubjedion. 
Hence  we  read  of  noi^tn?  *Exx»)»e?  and  Bas-tAu?  EMufs?, 

Hellenic 


(g)  Epiphan.  advt  Hastes,  L.  i.  p.  6. 
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Hellenic  Ihepherds,  and  Hellenic  princes,  who 
reigned  in  the  infancy  of  that  nation. 

“ The  Cuthite  Hellenes  who  came  into  Egypt, 
introduced  their  arts  and  learning : by  which  that 
country  was  benefited  greatly.  Hence  the  learn- 
ing of  Egypt  was  filled  Hellenic,  and  the  ancient 
theology  of  the  country  was  faid  to  have  been  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Hellenic  character  and  language  (h'). 
This  had  no  relation  to  the  Hellenes  of  Greece  ; 
being,  as  I obferved  before,  far  prior  to  that  na- 
tion. 

“ The  Grecians  fuppofed,  that  by  the  Hellenic 
tongue  w'as  meant  the  learning  of  Greece  : and 
that  the  Hellenic  characters  were  the  letters  of 
their  own  country.  Bfit  thefe  writings  were  in 
reality  fculptures  of  great  antiquity  : and  the  lan- 
guage was  the  Cuthic,  filled  by  Manethon,  the 
facred  language  of  Egypt  (/).’* 

Thus  Mr.  Bryant.  Thefe  Hellenes  or  Ellenes  were  alfo 
called  Auritae,  and  Hefychlus  has  explained  the  former 
name  to  fignify  men  of  learning  o»  «wo  ra  Aiof  ru 

V mot  and  hy  this  title  are  denoted  people  of  in- 

telligent and  enlightened  minds.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  Irifh  the  word  ai,  aoi,  airis,  eala,  ealahan^  ealan^  aolan, 
or  aolainy  has  this  very  fignification,  and  in  the  Irifh  dic- 
tionaries, it  is  explained  by  Art^  Science,  Knowledge  ; and 
elanac,  or,  aolanachy  is  a ftudent : And  in  Arabic  ehl, 
lignifies  inflruCtcd.  ehliyet,  fkill,  experience. 

j rooeutj  knowledge,  fcience.  From  whence,  I think, 
the  names  AuriU  and  Ellenes,  might  pofTibly  be  derived. 

Of 

(/>)  Manethon  apud  Eufeb.  Chron.  p.  6. 

(/)  jpfeph,  contra  Apion,  L.  i.  p.  445. 
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Of  the  various  Colonies  and  Denominations  of  the 

Cuthites.  Bryant’s  Mythology,  v.  3.p.  175. 

“ We  may,  I think  be  affured,  that  by  the 
term  Scuthai^  are  to  be  underftood  Cuthai.  They 
were  the  defendants  of  Chus,  who  feiz-ed  upon 
the  region  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldea  ; and  con- 
flituted  the  firfl;  kingdom  upon  the  earth.  They 
were  called  by  other  nations,  Cufeans,  Arabians, 
OreitcB,  Eruthrans  Ethiopians,  but  among  them- 
felves  their  general  patronymic  was  Cuth,  and  theix 
country  Cutba  (^k').  They  were  an  ingenious  and 
knowing  people,  as  I have  before  obferved ; and 
at  the  fame  time  very  prolific.  A large  body  in- 
vaded Egypt,  when  as  yet  it  was  in  its  infant  ftate, 

made 

(/f)  I cannot  agree  with  my  learned  friend  that  the  Cuthai 
or  Cathai,  were  fo  denommated  from  Chus.  Cutha,  Cotta, 
Cotti,  are  names  of  rivers  in  tlie  Eafl  and  in  the  Weft.  In 
Ireland  we  have  many  fo  called  C3’>ma  Cuthim,  Cuthai. 
Arab.  Kuthy. — Fluvios  nomine  Cuthi  in  Babylonia 

diftos  memorat  Jofephus,  RelaV.dius  de  Samaritanis,  p.  67. 
— Ab  ifta  ergo  Cutlia,  celebri  Chaldaeve  urbe  prope  Babelcm 
ftta,  diiili  funt  Cuthasi.  If  I miftake  not  the  Scutha  and  Coilii 
were  fo  named  from  their  being  the  lirft  navigators— this 
is  the  charafter  given  of  the  fouthern  Scuthm  by  Dionyiius, 
as  we  fhall  ftiew  prefently.  However,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
Hebrews  gave  the  name  of  Chittcei  to  many  nations,  which 
furrounded  them  and  gave  them  trouble,  ytlli  afperum  & ter* 
rillcurn;  idem  nn  ehet  et  nnn  unde  Chittxi  denominati.  Horn, 
p.  207.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  named  Scytho- 
polis,  Bdh-San,  that  is  the  houfe  or  city  of  the  enemy,  and  at 
times  had  much  enmity  to  the  Scythians,  becaufe  they  could  not 
drive  them  from  tlience.  Beth-San,  ex  hoc  oppido  tribus  Ma- 
naffe,  accolas  priftinos  non  potuit  expellere  : nunc  appellatur 
Scythopolis,  urbs  nobills  Palaeftinae,  quam  feriptura  nominat 
Domum  San,  quod  in  lingua  nottra,  interpretatur  inimifus. 
(Hieronymus,  EufebiUs,  Sec.) 
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made  up  of  little  independent  diftricls,  artlefs  and 
uninformed,  without  any  rule  or  polity.  They 
feized  the  whole  country,  and  held  it  for  fome 
ages  in  fubjedion,  and  from  their  arrival,  the 
hiftory  of  Egt’pt  will  be  found  to  commence. 
The  region  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
where  they  originally  refided,  was  (tiled  the  coun- 
try of  the  Cbnfdm  ; but  by  the  weftern  nations 
Chaldea.  It  lay  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
Tigris  to  the  weft,  and  below  the  plain  of  Shinar. 
This  country  is  faid  to  have  been  alfo  called  Scutha  ; 
and  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  Pafchale  mentions 
Scutha  in  thefe  parts,  who  were  fo  called  even  in 
his  days.  But  he  fuppofes-  that  the  name  Scutha., 
was  given  to  the  region  on  account  of  I know  not 
what,'  Scythians  from  the  North.  Jofephus  ex- 
prelTes  it  Cutha,  and  fpeaks  o’f  a river  Cutha, 
w^hich  was  probably  the  fame  as  the  Choafpes.’* 

ObSER  VATiaN. 

Without  entering  into  the  difpute  between  Mr.  Bryant 
and  Mr.  Richjrdfon,  about  the  derivation  of  the  word 
Cutha,  or  whether  the  Cuthites  were  the  fons  of  Cufh  or 
not;  we  (hall  only  here  remark,  that  Irifh  hiftory  gives  the 
name  of  Cotti  and  Aite-CoUi,  to  the  anceftors  of  the  Irlfti: 
they  daim  Mefopotamia  and  the  plains  of  Shinar,  asafet- 
tlfement  long  held  by  them.  Pious  men,  devoted  to  reli- 
gious duties  were  by  them  denominated  Culdce  or  Caldec  : 
they  fettled,  they  fay  in  Egypt,  where  Gadelas  their  leader 
(from  that  region)  was  born.  It  is  alfo  generally  allowed 
that  thefe  people  were  called  Sag.v  and  Saca,  and  in  a 
fragment  of  Cato  de  originibus,  mention  is  made  of  Scythia 
which  appears  to  have  extended  from  Armenia  to 
the  Baclrians. 

ft  here  is  an  ancient  tradition  among  thefe  Scythe,  which 
perhaps  gave  caufe  to  other  nations  to  call  them  Saga  and 

Caldai, 
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Caldaiy — it  iS  this.  fays,  that  Noah  left  the  Scy- 

thian Armenians  his  ritual  books,  which  only  priefts,  and 
that  only  among  priefts,  might  read,  who  were  there- 
fore called  which  fignifies  a prieft,  or  a holy  and 

devout  man  (/). 

One  of  the  names  of  the  Almighty  in  Chaldee  is 
Arlt,  and  in  Irifti  Arty  and  the  name  of  a prieft  to  this 
day  in  Irlfti,  Sag-art,  or  Sag-airt,  fignifying  the  divine 
Saga.  The  Egyptians  called  fuch  a perfon  Calda,  from 
Caldas,  fancEfity  [m),  and  thefe  names  I think  agree  with 
the  fynonimoLis  Chaldee  word  Chefdai,  plural  Chefdvn, 
fuppofed  by  Hyde  and  Walton  to  have  been  fo  named  from 
Chefed,  fon  of  Nahor,  brother  to  Abraham  ; but  this  ap- 
pellative might  have  been  given  to  Chefed,  fignifying  a 
Magus,  or  devout  perfon,  on  account  of  his  piety  and  de- 
votion. Certain  it  is,  the  Irifh  hiftory  fays,  that,  in  that 
country  the  Scuthas  allied  with  a people  named  Tuatha- 
Dadatt,  who  were  the  fons  of  Cufli,  and  who  attached 
themfelves  to  them,  through  all  their  emigrations,  even 
to  thefe  weftern  iflands. 

The  old  Egyptians  called  their  country  Ait  and  Aitea  or 
Aitrib, iroxn  the  Egyptian  word  At  or  Ait,  fignifying  a-heart, 
and  R-ib  fignifying  a pear,  whence  the  Greeks  likened  it  to  a 
A Delta.  Egyptiis  a6  vel  eft  Cor.  Horus  Apollo.  By 
Ptolemies  tables,  Ath-ribis,  is  in  the  center  of  the  nome  of 
that  name,  whence  it  was  called  Ath-rib,  or  the  heart  of 
the  pear.  Cor-pyri  quia  in  medio  pyri.  Hence  Leo  Afri- 
camis  writes  the  name  Errif,  or  Al-ribh,  and  in  Scripture 
nm  Rahab  often  occurs  for  Egypt.  Our  Irilh  Ata-Cotti, 
may  therefore  figiiify  the  Cuthai  or  Scuthai  of  Egypt,  or 
as  I have  explained  the  words  Cuthai  and  Scuthai  in  my 
Vindication,  Egyptian-ftiipmen  or  failors-,  for  Cotti  in 
Irlfh  and  Katai  in  Egyptian  figoify  mariners.  We  have 
many  places  in  Ireland  of  this  name.  The  river  Ana- 
Cotti  near  Limerick,  Beal-Cotti  or  Bally  Cotton,  a ftrand 
wear  Cloyne,  &c.  &c. 

“ Thefe  Cuthites  fettled  dt  Colchis,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  it  was  called  Cutaia ; I'he  extreme 

fettlement 

(l)  Berof.  I..  2.  3 and  5. 

(m)  Nomenclatura  Arab.  — jEgvptiaca — at  the  end  of  this 
Introduftion. 
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fettlement  of  this  people  was  in  Spain,  upon  the  Baetis, 
near  Tarteflus  and  Gades  : and  the  account  given 
by  the  natives,  according  to  the  hiftorian  Ephorus, 
was,  that  Colonies  of  Ethiopians  traverfed  a great 
part  of  Africa  (ri)  ; forne  of  which  came  and  fet- 
tled near  Tarteflus  ; and  others  got  poflelTion  of 
different  parts  of  the  fea  coaft.  The  name  Ethio- 
pian does  not  fignify  blacks,  as  if  it  were  from 
and  ovl/ : It  is  not  a name  of  Grecian  original, 
but  a facred  term  5 a title  of  the  chief  deity, 
whence  it  was  aflTumed  by  the  people,  who  were 
his  votaries  and  defcendants.  aio«  ai9io-4/. 
Mthiops  is  a title  of  T^eus  {0). 

Upon  the  great  Atlantic,  near  the  ifle 
Of  Erythea,  for  its  paftures  famM, 

The  facred  race  of  Ethiopians  dwell. 

Dionys.  Perieg.  V.  558.  ' 

“ And  as  the  Scythce  or  Cuthites,  were  the  fame 
people,  no  wonder,  that  they  are  reprefented  as 
the  moft;  ancient  people  in  the  world  ; even  prior 
to  the  Egyptians.  Scytharum  gens  antiquiflima 
Temper  habita.  (Juftin.) — But  who  were  meant  by 
the  Scythae  has  been  for  a long  time  a fecret. 

Of  SCYTHIA  LYMYRICA. 

“ The  Cuthites  fent  out  many  colonies  ; and 
partly  by  their  addrefs  and  fuperiority  in  fcience, 

and 

(/.)  Scytliopolis  urbs  Libya".  Steph.  ex  Polyhiftor^. 

(0)  Schol.  in  Homerum  OdyfT.  A.  v.  22.  The  old  Irifh 
word  thaLha  feems  to  be  of  this  origin,  whence  De-thabha  the 
Almic-hty  God.  This  explanation  of  the  word  Aithops,  by 
ou.  n;  cnious  .•>n(i  learned  author,  agrees  with  the  terms  Sags, 
Calami,  &c.  given  to  the  Scythians. 
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and  partly  by  force,  they  got  accefs  among  various 
nations.  In  fome  places  they  mixed  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  and  were  nearly  abforbed  in 
their  numbers : in  other  parts  they  excluded  the 
natives,  and  maintained  themfelves  folely  and  fe- 
parate.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftories 
of  the  firft  ages,  under  different  names  and  titles  ; 
being  denominated  fometimes  from  the  cities, 
which  they  built,  fometimes  from  the  worfhip, 
which  they  profeffed  ; but  the  more  general  name, 
both  of  themfelves  and  of  the  countries,  which 
they  occupied,  was  in  the  Babylonifh  dialed  Cuth, 
Cutha,  Cuthia. 

After  they  had  feized  upon  the  province  of  Sufi- 
ana,  and  Churiflati,they  w^ere  in  poffeflion  of  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Tigris  downwards ; and  probably 
commenced  a very  early  trade.  They  got  footing 
in  India  where  they  extended  themfelves  beyond 
Gedrofia  and  Carmania,  upon  the  chief  river  of 
the  country.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  takes 
notice  of  them  under  the  name  of  Scythians  : and 
mentions  thofe  places  in  the  Eaft,  where  they  re- 
fided,  in  thefe  words.  After  the  country  of  Ora, 
the  continent  now,  by  reafon  of  the  great  depth  of  its 
gulfs  and  inlets,  forming  vajl promontories,  runs  out- 
ward to  a great  degree  from  the  cafl,  and  inclofes  the 
fea  coaji  of  Scythia,  which  lies  towards  the  north, 
that  is,  in  the  recefs  of  one  of  thefe  bays ; is  low 
land  and  lies  upon  the  river  Sinihus : which  is  the 
largejl  river  of  any,  that  run  into  the  Eryiherean  Sea: 

and 
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and  chords  the  greateji  quantity  of  •water. — ^The 
Sinthus  is  the  fame  as  the  Sindus  or  Indus.  They 
occupied  alfo  that  infular  province,  called  in  their 
language  from  its  fituation  Giez-erette  or  the  ifland 
(/>).  They  fettled  alfo  upon  the  promontory  Co- 
mar or  Comarin  ; and  were  lords  of  the  great 
ifland  Pelsefimunda,  called  afterwards  Serun-dive. 
They  were  Ailed  the  Southern  Scythe,  of  whom 
the  poet  Dionyfius  gives  the  following  defcription. 

IvJ'ev  njoTuixor  voTici  ZxuQaj  tuaiiwiv, 

'O?  pa  t’  x-ctrifctmoi  sitn 

AxQ^orcirot  poo*  ukv*  tiri  torav  o^fio>  v.  lo88. 

This  country  is  likewife  taken  notice  of  by  Prifcian, 
under  the  name  of  Scythia. 

Eft  Scythise  tellus  auftralis  flumen  ad  Indum. 

V.  995.  (y). 

Together  with  the  Oreitse  and  Arabians  of  Diony- 
fius, are  mentioned  the  Ara-choti.  Thefe  are  un- 
doubtedly the  fame  as  the  Cathians  above  men- 
tioned. The  Arachotians  are  ftiled  h\*oy\anio\,  from 
their  particular  habit,  which  was  linen.  This  cir- 
cumftance  is  a ftrong  charadleriftic  of  thefe  people, 

I believe 


(/»)  V’U  infula.  Ar.  gizira.  infula. 

(y)  The  Erythriean  Sea  is  hy  moft  writers  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  as  the  Arabian  Gulph,  or  Red  Sea. 

The  nameJLymyrica,  is  certainly  a Scythian  word,  compound- 
ed of  Laimri  near,  and  otre^’ater,  that  is,  a region  fituated 
near  the  water  fide,  as  Lymyrica  is  deferibed  to  be,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Periplus.  The  county  and  city  of  Limerick  in 

Ireland  are  fo  called  from  their  fituation  on  the  banks  of  the 

great  river  Shannon.  The  city  carries  on  a great  maritime 

trade,  and  (hips  come  up  to  the  gates  of  the  city:  hence  it  is 

called  Luimne  in  Irifii,  that  is,  the  Sea  port.  Lemne  in  the 
old  Egyptian  language  is  a fca  port.  See  the  Egyptian  words 
collated  at  the  end  of  this  introduftlon. 
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I believe  in  every  place  where  they  fettled,  they 
were  famous  for  this  manufadure.  They  intro- 
duced it  in  Colchis,  which  w^as  celebrated  for  its 
flax  and  linen,  fo  was  the  country  of  Campania, 
where  they  fettled  in  Italy.  The  fame  habit  pre- 
vailed in  Bcetica,  efpecially  among  the  priefls. 

velantur  corpora  lino^ 

Et  Pelufiaco  praefulget  flamine  vertex. 

I cannot  conclude  this  account  of  the  Scuthai, 
Scythae  or  Cuthites  of  India  Lymyrica,  without 
taking  notice  of  the  great  charader  they  bore,  in 
the  moft  early  times,  for  ingenuity  and  fcience. 
Traditions  to  this  purpofe  prevailed,  wherever  they 
fettled  : and  I have  given  many  inftances  of  their 
fuperioriiy  therein.  They  were  like  the  Egyptians, 
divided  into  feven  orders,  of  which  the  phiJofophers 
were  the  mod  honourable;  Each  tribe  kept  to  the 
profeflion  of  its  family  ; and  never  invaded  the  de- 
partment of  another. 

“ It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  poet  Dionyfms, 
having  defcribed  all  the  nations  of  the  known 
world,  concludes  with  the  Indo-Scythae  ; of  whom 
he  gives  a more  ample,  and  a more  particular  ac- 
count, than  of  any,  who  have  preceded.  He 
dwells  long  upon  their  habit  and  manners  ; their 
rites  and  cufloms  ; theit  merchandize,  indudry, 
and  knowledge  : and  has  tranfmitted  fome  excel- 
lent ipecimens  of  their  ancient  hiftory. 
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I>Jo»  TTOTa/xev  Noxioi  S^tiGat  lyyMt/o'ty,  Scc,  &C, 

Dion.  Perieg.  v.  1088. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Ind 
The  Seutfj€rn  Scutba  dwell ; which  river  pays- 
Its  wat’ry  tribute  to  that  mighty  fea 
Stiled  Erythrean.  Far  remov’d  its  fourcCj 
Amid  the  ftormy  cliffs  of  Caucafus  : 

Defcending  hence  through  many  a winding  vale^  , 
It  feparates  vaft  nations.  To  the  weft 
Th’  Oritse  live  and  Aribes  : and  theri 
The  Ara-cotii  fam’d  for  linen  geer,  &C.  &c. 

To  ’num’rate  all,  who  rove  this  wide  domain 
SurpalTes  human  pow’r  : the  Gbds  can  tell, 

The  Gods  alone  ; for  nothing’s  hid  from  Heaven. 
Let  it  fuffice,  if  I their  worth  declare. 

Thefe  were  the  firft  great  founders  in  the  world, 
Founders  of  cities  and  of  mighty  ftates  : 

Who  Jhew'd  a paih  through  feas^  before  unknown  t 
And  when  doubt  reign’d  and  dark  uncertainty. 
Who  render’d  life  more  certain.  They  ftrft  view’d 
The  ftarry  lights,  and  formed  them  into  fchemes. 

In  the  firft  ages,  w hen  the  fons  of  men 
Knew  not  which  way  to  turn  them,  they  affign’d 
I’o  each  his  juft  department : they  beftow’d 
Of  land  a portion  and  of  fea  a lot ; 

And  lent  each  wand’ring  tribe  far  off,  to  ftiare 
A diff’rent  foil  and  climate.  Hence  arofe 
The  great  diverfity,  fo  plainly  feen, 

IMid  nations  widely  fevered. 

Such  is  the  charafler  given  by  the  poet  Dioity- 
fms  of  the  Indian  Scuthse,  under  their  various  de- 

C nominations% 
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nominations.  They  were  fometimes  called  Phoi- 
nices : and  thofe  of  that  name  in  Syria  were  of 
Cuthite  extraction,  as  I have  before  fhewn.  In 
confequence  of  this,  the  poet  in  fpeaking  of  them, 
gives  the  fame  precife  character,  as  he  has  exhibit- 
ed above,  and  fpecifies  plainly  their  original. 

'0(  ^ okKo^  tyyv^  tavTc^i  twavVfH^t 

Upon  the  Syrian  fea  the  people  live 
Who  ftile  themfelves  Phoenicians.  Thefe  are  fprung 
From  the  true  ancient  Erythrean  flock  ; 

From  that  fage  race,  who  firft  affayM  the  deep, 
And  wafted  merchandize  to  coafts  unknown. 

Thefe  too  digejied firji  the  Jlarry  choir  ; 

Their  motions  mark’d  and  call’d  them  by  their  ' 
names  (r). 

“ That  wonderful  art  of  managing  filk,  and 
likewife  of  working  up  cotton,  .was  undoubtedly 
found  out  by  the  Indo-Scuthse ; and  from  them  it 
■•vas  carried  to  the  Seres  (s'). 

“ To  them  alfo  is  attributed  the  moft  rational 
and  amufing  game  called  Chefs.  We  are  moreover 
indebted  to  them  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  cyphers  or 
figures.,  commonly  termed  Arabian  : an  invention 
of  great  confequence,  by  which  the  art  of  nume- 

. ration 

(r)  The  Irifti  or  Iberno-Scythians  diflinguifh  many  words  of 
their  language,  by  the  Theban  and  Phenian  dialefts ; bcarla 
Teibe  and  bearla  Pheni  : in  the  latter,  they  fay  all  the  Brehon 
laws  arc  w'ritten.  We  (hall  hereafter  give  pofitive  proof,  that 
the  ancient  Irifh  gave  names  to  the  ConfteUations,  and  formed 
the  figures  of  the  Celeftial  Globe, 

(/)  Mela  and  Strabo. 
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ration  has  been  wonderfully  expedited  and  im- 
proved (/). 

“ Whin  thefe  Scuiha  were  ejected  from  Egypt, 
they  retired  to  many  parts,  and  particularly  to  the 
coaji  of  Syria,  which  they  occupied  under  the  titles  of 
Belida,  Cadmians  and  Ph^nices.  From  hence 
they  went  to  Hellas,  likewife  to  Hetruria  and  Ibe- 
ria; and  the  coaft  of  the  great  Atlantic.  Wherever 
they  came  they  were  in  every  refpedt  fuperior  to 
the  natives  ; and  as  their  fettlements  were  made 
Very  early,  the  annals  of  each  nation  begin  with  their 
hijiory ; and  with  the  hiftory  of  their  forefathers , 
which  was  ingrafted  upon  it.  They  particularly 
cultivated  the  vine ; they  introduced  Zuth  or  fer- 
ment, and  taught  the  compofition  of  many  li- 
quors (u). 

C 2 “ The 

(/)  The  game  of  chefs  was  certainly  Imported  from  the  Eaft, 
by  the  ancient  Irilh,  If  they  were  not  the  inventors  of  It — 
this  is  evident  by  the  Irllh  names  of  that  game  being  the  fame 
In  Arabic  and  Perfic.  The  Perfians  fay  it  was  invented  by 
King  Ardesjiri,  whence  they  call  it  Nersjirm,  (Gol.  2345). 
The  Irlfti  call  it  beart-ruch,  or  the  game  of  Ruch  or  of  the 

Tower,  Egyptian  lir,  a game.  An  ^ the  tower  at 

Chefs.  Bcart-nard,  the  game  of  nard.  Ar.  Oyi  nard.  P.  nur4, 
chefs.  (Gol.  Richards).  Tailhle-Jiihioll,  a chefs  board  in  Irifh, 
is  from  the  "P.pikh,  chefs. — Cobhac,  a tribute,  vidlory,  triumph, 
Is  another  name  of  this  game.  Ar.  kubeh,  chefs. 

There  feems  to  be  much  confufion  in  the  Irifh  and  the  Arabic 
in  the  names  of  this  game.  Nurd  and  Kaab,  in  Arab,  fignify 
dice  ; in  Chaldee  Nardjhir  is  the  game  of  Dice  or  Backgammon. 
That  the  ancient  Irifh  ufed  the  Indian  numerals  Is  certain,  from 
MSS.  In  my  own  pofTeflion.  See  Collcft.  de  Reb.  Hib.  No. 
12.  PI.  2. 

(«)  Hence  their  leader  Brouma,  was  named  Bacchus  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.  Brumelia  a Bruma  dicebantur : quo 

nomine 
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“ The  region  called  Colchis  was  fituated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Caucafus,  upon  the  Pontus  Euxi- 
nus  : and  was  one  of  the  moft  ancient  colonies  of 
thefe  Cuthites  or  Scuthai.  One  of  the  principal 
cities  was  called  Cuta  and  Cutaia.  Herodotus  ob- 
ferves  many  particulars,  wherein  this  people  re- 
fembled  the  Egyptians ; in  Jhort,  fays  he,  their 
%uhole  life  and  their  language  had  a great  refemhlance 
(v).  The  Colchians,  fays  the  Scholiafl;  upon 
Lycophron,  are  no  other  than  the  Indie  Scythes* 
The  Scholiafl;  upon  Pindar,  calls  them  Scythas, 
TheScuthae  of  Colchis,  fays  he,  are  a colony  from 
Egypt ; they  are  of  a dark  complexion,  they  deal 
in  flax,  of  which  they  make  linen  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Egyptians  (w). 

“ As  the  land  of  Chaldea  was  fometimes  called 
Sur  ; fo  there  was  a Suria  on  the  Pontus  which 
had  the  name  of  Chaldea  ; and  the  people  were 

ftiled 


nomine  Romani  Bacchum  appellabdnt,  (Ccel.  Rodiginus).  Bro 
is  fire  in  Iridi,  and  Broma  fignifies  fprung  from  fire  : hence  he 
was  called  Pyrigene,  igne  genitus,  in  the  Hymns  of  Orpheus. 
The  Brouma  of  the  Indians  is  reprefented  with  fire  in  his  hand 
— and  Bach  or  Bac  in  Irilh  is  fire  : it  fignifies  alfo  ebriety. 
But  Bake  in  Arabic  fignifies  immortal,  the  fame  as  Al~keoom, 
the  Comh-dia  of  the  Irijfh.  From  this  word  Bake,  thd  attri- 
butes of  the  Godhead*  were  probably  paid  to  Brouma^  In 
the  Sclavonic  Boga,  fignifies  God,  that  is  the  immortal. 

(t»)  Herod.  1.  2.  c.  104.  See  the  Egyptian  language  collated 
with  the  Irifli  or  Iberno-Scythian  at  the  end  of  this  Introduc- 
tion : it  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  the  authenticity  and 
verity  of  the  Irifh  hiftory. 

The  Irifh  have  been  ever  famous  for  the  manufafture  of 
linen  and  of  woollen  cloths.  In  a former  number  of  the  Col- 
Icdlanea  we  proved  the  names  of  ever)'  implement  ufed  in  the 
weaving  of  linen,  to  be  Oriental. 
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ftiled  Chaldeans.  They  were  the  fame  as  the 
Alybes  and  Chalybes,  who  were  fituated  near 
Sinope,  and  extended  towards  Colchis.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  among  the  -allies  of  the 
Trojans.” 

HYPERBOREANS. 

The  northern  Hyperboreans,  who  were  the 
fame  as  the  Cimmerians,  were  once  held  in  great 
repute  for  their  knowledge.  Anacharfis  was  of 
this  family,  who  came  into  Greece  and  was  much 
admired  for  his  philofophy.  There  was  an  Hyper- 
borean of  great  fame  called  Abaris. 

“ They  were  people  of  the.  fame  family,  who 
fettled  in  Thrace,  under  the  name  of  Scythas,  Si- 
thones,  Paonians,  Pjerians  and  Edonians.  There 
mufl;  have  been  fomething  myfterious  in  the  term 
Hyperborean  ; it  muft  have  had  a latent  meaning, 
which  related  to  the  fcience  and  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple fo  called.  It  did  not  relate  to  the  North  as 
Herodotus  conjectures,  for  Pythagoras,  who  had 
been  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  and  who  afterwards 
fettled  at  Croton,  was  by  the  natives  (tiled  the  Hy- 
perborean Apollo  (x).  Pindar  manifeflly  makes 
them  the  fame  as  the  Atlantians  and  Amazonkns 
of  Afric : for  he  places  them  near  the  iilands  of 
the  Bled  ; he  fpeaks  of  them,  as  a divine  race.” 

WESTERN  COLONIES. 

“ The  two  mod  didant  colonies  of  this  family 
wedward,  were  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean  : the  one 

in 

(>c)  Var.  Hift.  L.  c.  26. 
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in  Europe  to  the  north  ; the  other  oppofite,  at  the 
extreme  part  of  Africa.  The  country  of  the  latter 
was  Mauritania,  whofe  inhabitants  were  the  Atlan- 
tic Ethiopians.  Thofe  who  occupied  the  provinces 
of  Iberia  and  B^tica  on  the  other  fide,  went 
under  the  fame  titles,  and  preferved  the  fame  hifto- 
ries,  as  thofe  we  have  mentioned  before  (y).” 

Of  SCYTHIAN  CRUELTY. 

“ But  the  noble  character  of  this  people  was 
greatly  tarnilhed  by  their  cruelty,  for  which  they 
feem  to  have  been  infamous  in  all  parts,  and  this 
not  merely  through  degeneracy  in  later  times  ; 
though  they  did  Ja//  off  from  their  original  merit  ^ 
but  from  their  rites  and  religion,  ’which  had  al’ways 
a tendency  to  blood.  . The  Scuthas  upon  the  Maeotis^ 
and  in  the  Tauric  Cherfonefus,  are  deferibed  as 
very  inhofpitable,  and  all  thofe  in  their  vicinity 
were  of  a favage  call  and  guilty  of  great  barbarity. 
Strabo,  who  lived  in  Pontus,  fpeaks  of  the  nations 
upon  that  coaft,  as  being  given  to  horrid  cuftoms  ; 
feme  of  them,  he  fays,  were  fo  brutal,  as  to  feed 
upon  their  own  fpecies.  Pliny  mentions  the  fame 
circumftance.  The  Sac^e,  Indi,  and  Indo-Scythae, 
were  of  the  fame  family,  as  the  above,  and  they 
are  reprefented  by  Mela  as  indulging  in  thefe  horrid 

• repafts. 

And  thofe  from  Bastica  who  fettled  in  Ireland  and  Bri- 
tain, preferved  the  fame  hiftoiy.  In  the  Vindication  we  have 
fliewn,  that  their  annals  begin  with  their  hiflory  and  with  the  btj- 
tory  of  their  forefathers.,  where  they  treat  of  tranfaftions  done 
in  Mefopotamia,  Colchis,  &c,  Keating  and  others  have  igno- 
rantly placed  in  Ireland. 
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repafts,  Tertullian  gives  the  fame  account  of  the 
Cimmerian  Scy thse.  The  dread  that  thefe  practices 
caufed  among  thofe,  who  lived  within  the  verge  of 
danger,  has  been  the  reafon,  why  the  accounts 
have  been  exaggerated;  yet  we  may  be  well  affured, 
that  there  were  in  general,  too  good  grounds  for 
this  imputation  of  cruelty.  And  however  the  great 
family  of  which  1 have  been  treating,  may  in  other 
refpeGs  appear  beneficial  and  fuperior,  they  were 
in  their  rites  and  religion  barbarous  to  the  laji  de- 
gree.** 

Of  the  sac  M. 

“We  have  fliewn,  that  one  of  the  moft  confi- 
derable  colonies,  which  went  from  Babylonia, 
was  that  of  the  Indi  or  Sindi : they  fettled  between 
the  Indus  and  Ganges,  and  one  of  their  principal 
regions  was  Cuthaia,  or  Cathaia,  They  traded  in 
linen  and  other  commodities,  and  carried  on  an 
extenfive  commerce  with  the  provinces  of  the 
South. 

“ A large  body  of  them  palfed  inland  towards 
the  north,  under  the  name  of  Sacae  and  Sacaians ; 
who  ranged  very  high,  and  got  poffeffion  of  Sog- 
diana,  and  the  regions  upon  the  Jaxartes.  From 
thence  they  extended  themfelves  eaftward,  quite 
to  the  Ocean.  They  were  of  Scuthic  race,  and 
reprefented  as  great  archers  ; and  their  country 
was  called  Sacaia  and  Cutha  (z).  The  chief  city 
was  Sacaftan,  the  Sacaftana  of  Ifidorus  Characenus. 

Of 

(* ) Eaitai-ry;  SxtiOaj  arw  Stephen.  Byzant. 

Scytharum  populi — Perfae  illos  Sacas  in  univerfum  adpallevere. 

I^in.  1.  6.  c.  18. 
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Of  their  inroads  weftward  we  have  taken  notice 
before  ; for  they  fent  out  large  bodies  into  di^er- 
ent  parts ; and  many  of  the  Tartarian  nations  are 
defcended  from  them.  They  got  poffeirion  of  the 
upper  part  of  Ch'ma,  which  they  denominated 
Cathaia : and  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  'Japan 
was  in  fome  degree  peopled  by  them.  Colonies 
undoubtedly  \Yent  into  this  country  both  frona 
Sacaia,  and  the  Indus. 

“ The  Chinefe  were  the  ancient  Sinae,  and 
Seres  ; who  were  fo  famous  for  their  filk.  There 
is  in  Paufanias  a very  curious  account  of  this  peo- 
ple, and  of  their  manufadture,  ffe  then  proceeds 
to  give  a minute,  but  inaccurate  account  of  the 
filkworm,  and  the  manner  of  its  fpinning,  which 
I omit : and  concludes  with  telling  us,  that  the 
country  from  whence  this  commodity  comes,  is  an 
ifland  named  Seria,  which  lies  in  a recefs  of  the 
Eythraean  Sea.  Thave  been  told  by  fome,  fays  he, 
that  it  is  not  properly  the  Erythraean  Sea,  but  the 
river  Sera,  'which  inclofes  it,  and  forms  an  ifland, 
fimilar  to  the  Delta  in  Egypt.  In  fliort,  fome  in- 
fift,  that  it  is  not  at  all  bounded  by  the  fea.  They 
fay  alio,  that  there  is  another  ifland  called  Seria  ; 
and  thofe  who  Inhabit  this,  as  well  as  the  iflands 
Abafa,  and  Sacaia  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  of 
the  Ethiopian  race.  Others  affifin,  that  they  are 
of  the  S.cuthic  family,  with  a mixture  of  the  In- 
die {a).  The  hiflory  is  in  every  part  true. 

“ Wherever 

(a^  eGi'o;  ^ao^ot^ov  SkuSh/id.  Scholia  in  Dionys.  v.  752. 

Non  dubitum  c2;  quin  a Scythis  et  Indis  originem  primam  traxe- 

rint 
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Wherever  this  great  family  fettled,  they  were 
fuperior  in  fcience ; and  though  they  degenerated  by 
degrees,  and  ‘were  oftentimes  overpowered  by  a 
barbarous  enemy,  which  reduced  them  to  ajiate  of 
obfcurity  ; yet  fome  traces  of  their  original  fuperiority 
were  in  moji  places  to  he  found.  Thus  the  Turdetani, 
one  of  thofe  Iberian  nations  upon  the  great  wejlern 
Ocean,  are  to  the  loft  reprefented  as  a moJl  intelligent 
people.  They  are  ‘well  acquainted,  fays  Strabo, 
‘with  grammar,  and;  ha'ue  many  written  records  of 
high  antiquity.  They  have  alfo  large  colledions  of' 
poetry  ; and  even  their  Iqzvs  aro  defcribed  in  verfe, 
which,  they  fay, are  of  fix  thoufand  years  Jianding  (J?). 
Though  their  laws  and  annals  may  have  fallen  far 
fliort  of  that  date,  yet  they  were  undoubtedly  very 
curious,  and  we  mull:  neceffarily  lament  the  w'ant  of 
curiofity  in  the  Romans,  who  have  not  tranfmitted 
to  us  the  leaft  fample  of  thefe  valuable  remains.  In 
Tatianus  Affyrius,  and  more  efpecially  in  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  w^e  have  an  account  of  thofe  per- 
fons,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  bleft  the  world 

with 

rint  Slnenfes ; fed  incrementum,  cultum,  literas,  artes,  ex 
Egypto  et  Phaenicia  accepiffc  videntur.  (Plornius  p.  233.) 
Chon  apud  Eg^'ptios  Hercules ; in  Sina  Chon-fulus,  vel  Con-ful 
lltcrarum  & artium  inventor.  (Horniusp.  238).  Conn-faola, 
was  the  firft  author  of  grammar  with  the  ancient  Irlfh  ; others 
fay,  Som,  (i.  e.  Hercules)  was  the  firft  author  of  grammar, 
and  the  inventor  of  letters  ; and  Chann-faola,  republifhed  his 
writings.  See  ch.  i. 

{b)  The  Turdetani  are  placed  by  Strabo  and  by  Ptolemy  be- 
tween the  rivers  Anas  and  Baetis,  cxaAly  where  the  Scoti  arc 
fituated  by  Orofius.  They  extended  thcmfelves  acrofs  the  coun- 
try to  Cantabria.  See  Alfred’s  map  of  Orofius,  in  Forfter’s 
Voyages  in  the  North,  4to.  London,  1786. 
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with  fome  invention  : and  upon  examination, 
almoft  all  of  them  will  be  found  to  have  been  of 
Cuthite  or  Scythian  original. 

“ When  thefe  colonies  came  in  aftertimes  to  be 
degenerated,  there  were  ftill  fome  remains  of  their 
original  fenfe  and  ingenuity  here  and  there  to  be 
found.  This  was  to  be  obferved  in  the  people  of 
Bastica,  as  I have  (hewn  from  Strabo : and  in  the 
character  of  Cotys  King  of  Thrace.  The  like  is 
taken  notice  of  by  Curtius  in  fpeaking  of  the 
Pontic  Scythe.  Scythis  non,  ut  caeteris  barbaris, 
rudis  & inconditus  fenfus  eft : Quidam  eorum  fa- 
pientiam  capere  dicuntur,  quantumcunque  gens 
capit  Temper  arraata  (c).  And  the  poet  Chaerilus 
has  given  a curious  hiftory  of  the  Sacasan  Scythae, 
of  whofe  anceftry  he  fpeaks  with  great  honour, 
when  he  is  defcribing  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Next  march’d  the  Sacae,  fond  of  paft’raNife, 
Sprung  from  the  Scythic  Nomades,  who  liv’d 
Amid  the  plains  of  Afia,  rich  in  grain. 

They  from  the  (hepherd  race  deriv’d  their  fource, 
Thofe  fhepherds,  who  in  ancient  times  were  deem’d 
The  juft  eft  of  mankind  (d). 

Yet  we  find,  that  the  Sacas  by  fome  have  been 
reprefented  as  Cannibals : from  whence  we  may 
perceive,  that  people  of  the  fame  family  often  dif- 
fered from  one  another.” 

It 

(f)  L.  7.  c.  8. 

Apud  Strabonem,  1.  7.  p.  464. 
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It  is  univerfally  allowed,  and  Irifli  hiftory,  fupported  by 
the  authorities  of  many  Spanifli  authors,  confirms,  that  Ire- 
land and  the  adjacent  illes  were  colonized  by  the  Scoti  of 
Spain.  Orofius  places  the  Scoti  of  Spain  between  the 
Anas  and  Bsetis  Rivers,  where  Mr.  Bryant  has  brought 
the  Oriental  Scuthx,  and  where  Ptolemy  places  the  Tur- 
detani,  the  only  lettered  people  of  Spain.  Ortelius  places 
the  Scoti  in  Cantabria,  at  lead  from  thence  he  brings  them 
to  Ireland.  Scoti,  quorum  Orofius,  Claudianus,  & Am- 
mianus  inter  Latinos  fcriptores  meminere,  Britanniae  in- 
fulae  feptentrionales  populi,  qui  ex  Hifpaniae  Cantabria 
oriundi,  atque  inde  in  Hiberniam  migrantes,  tandem  in 
Scotia  fedem  fixere.  Ortelius. 

EXTRACTS 

From  an  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Greece,  by  Monfieur 
D’Ancarville. 

“ This  author  proves  from  hiftory,  that  a great 
Scythian  Empire  did  exift  with  the  Aflyrian,  if  not 
before  it  — that  thefe  Scythians  extended  their  con- 
quefts  to  the  Nile,  and  returning  from  Egypt, 
employed  fifteen  years  in  conquering  Afia,  which 
they  laid  under  tribute ; and  that  they  held  this 
conqueft,  and  tribute,  for  the  fpace  of  1500  years; 
' till  Ninus  the  Aflyrian  king,  found  means  to  re- 
lieve* his  country  from  that  impoft.  “ Horum 
(Scythia  regum)  magno  poft  tempore  progenies 
virtute  & belli  artibus  infignis,  regiones  ultra  Ta- 
naim  ufque  ad  Thraciam  fubjecit.  Verfis  deinde 
ad  alterani  partem  armis,  ad  Nilunj  ^gypti  per- 
venere:  redaQifque  in  poteftatem  quae  intermedije 
eYant  gentibus,  ufque  ad  Orientem  Oceanu?n^  & 

Cafpium 
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Cafpium  mare,  paludemque  Meotidem  imperium 
protenderunt.”  Diod.  Sicul.  Bibl.  1.  2.  “ Scythes 
ab  jEgypto  palades  prohibuere,  inde  reverfi  Afiam 
perdomitam  veftigalem  fecere.  Quindecim  annis 
pacandge  Afis  immorati,  uxorum  flagitatione  revo- 
cantur.  Juftin,  1.  2.  f.  3.  He  then  proves  from 
Dionyfius  Perieg.  and  his  cotemporaries  Trogus 
Pompeius  and  Diodorus,  that  by  the  Oriental 
Oceanj  is  meant  the  Indian  Sea,  where  Dionyfius 
places  a colony  of  Scythians. 

“ Such  an  army  as  the  Scythians  employed  in 
thefe  conquefts,  laying  a country  under  tribute  for 
more  than  a thoufand  leagues,  implies,  fays  our 
author,  that  the  Scythians,  mufl;  have  had  money, 
and  the  knowledge  of  arithmetical  figures  ; and 
accordingly  we  find  Hyginus,  give§  the  invention 
of  money  to  the  Scythians.  Indus  rex  in  Scythia 
argentum  primus  invenit,  quod  Erichthonius  Athe- 
nas  primum  attulit.  (Fab.  274).  Argentuni  in- 
venit Erichthonius  Athenienfis  : ut  alii  ^acus.  ’ 
(Plin.) — By  the  word  Argentum,  both  thefe  au- 
thors mean  money^  for  the  expreffion  invenit^  is 
always  ufed  by  Pliny  in  particular,  to  fignify  the  , 
firfl  difcovery  of  an  art.  It  can  be  proved  ^roin 
hiftory  that  Scythian  money  was  in  ufe  before  this 
period,  and  that  it  wa^  in  the  reign  of  Amphiclyon, 
that  Erichthonius  went  into  Scythia  and  learnt  that 
art.  Amphi(^on  was  grandfon  of  Deucalion  who 
was  a Scythian,  and  hence  the  connexion. 

“ The  Scythians  having  at  different  times,  very 
remote,  pofTeffed  various  parts  of  Afia,  their  colo- 
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nies  having  frequently  changed  their  names,  many 
lo'fl:  the  remembrance  of  their  origin.  Mailers  of 
all  the  countries  fituated  between  Caucafus  and 
Egypt,  they  extended  to  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  on  the 
borders  of  which  are  fituated  the  Chinefe ; and 
Japan  is  the  greateft  ifland  on  its  coalls. 

“ Scythopolis  in  Paleftine  was  alfo  called  Scy- 
thica  Nylfa  (/);  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  named 
from  the  death  of  a nurfe  of  Bacchus,  who  it  was 
thought  was  born  at  Nylfa  in  Arabia.  There  was 
alfo  a Nylfa  in  Caucafus  : that  of  Arabia  was  on 
the  confines  of  Egypt,  from  whence  came  the  Scy- 
thians— it  appears  therefore  that  the  Scythas  gave 
this  name  of  Nylfa,  to  thofe  countries  where  they 
refted,  and  left  the  ufe  of  money  with  whatever 
people  they  conquered,  This  may  be  proved,  by 
the  tributes  they  impofed  before  the  reign  of  Ninus ; 
for  thofe  dillant  nations  that  could  not  furnilh  tri- 
bute in  kind,  were  obliged  to  pay  in  money : — the 
refemblance  of  the  forms  of  the  ancient  coins  of 
the  Arabs,  Japanefe,  Chinefe  and  Greeks,  proba- 
bly was  given  them  by  the  Scythians* 

Money  was  in  ufe  in  Arabia,  when  the  book 
of  Job  was  written,  of  which  Mofes  is  fuppofed 

to 


(/)  Stephen.  Byzant.  Scythopolis,  Palaeftinae  urbs,  vel 
Nyfla  Coclo-Syriae  Scytharum  urbs.  The  author  conjectures 
that  NyfTa  in  the  Scythian  language  muft  have  lignified  a boun- 
dary, or  utmoft  limits,  and  that  thefc  cities  were  fo  called  by 
the  Scythians  to  mark  the  extremities  or  bounds  of  their  con- 
quefti.  Neas  in  Irlfh  and  A^^-in  Arabic,  have  that  fignifica- 
tion. 
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to  have  been  the  tranflator  ; for  in  Job,  mention 
is  made  of  a fpecies  of  money,  called  Kefitah. 
The  feminine  termination  of  this  word  in  Hebrew, 
according  to  Bochart,  implies  a female  lamb  ; but 
he  clearly  (hews  it  was  a piece  of  money  fo  called. 
In  the  time  of  R.  Akiba,  the  Africans  preferved 
this  name  for  a coin.  Cum  per  Africam  peregri- 
narer,  Obolum  vocabant  Kefitam  (^).  The  name 
being  the  fame,  proves  the  identity  of  the  Kejita 
of  the  ancients ; and  its  form  marking  the  identity 
with  the  Larin  of  the  Arabs,  proves  that  coin  to 
have  exifted  in  the  time  of  Job,  and  even  of  Ja- 
cob : above  three  centuries  prior  to  Erichthonius, 
having  given  it  to  the  Greeks,  who  alfuredly  could 
not  have  communicated  either  with  the  Ifraelites 
or  Arabs. 

“ The  invention  of  coin,  or  the  fort  of  money 
difcovered  by  King  Indus  in  Scythia,  muft  there- 
fore have  been  prior  to  the  Scythian  conqueft  of 
Afia,  and  1500  years  before  the  reign  of  Ninus, 
the  beginning  of  which  is  commonly  placed  2110 
years  before  the  Chriflian.^ra  ; confequently  the 
Scythian  money  was  current  in  Afia  3610  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

Before  vre  proceed  with  this  author,  we  muft  here  re- 
mark, that  the  Hiberno-Scythian  or  Irifti  name  for  money 
is  ka^Pjy  keefdiiy  or  keejfita,  and  in  Perlic  keefehy  and 

lehaJJ}.  The  Irifti  word,  I think,  is  derived  from 
cfos  or  keasy  ore,  refined  ore,  or  metal : whence  Co-Keasy 
or  the  mountain  Caucafus,  remarkable  for  its  mines.  The 

famous 

(v)  Bochart.  Hierozic.  v.  2.  c.  43.  p.  432.  1.  20. 
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famous  iron  mines  in  Armenia,  are  called  eI~Kufes  by  the 
Arabs  at  this  day.  The  Chaldee  ntaiyp  ieftta  in  Job, 
was  undoubtedly  the  Scythian  name  for  refined  ore,  i.  e. 
money,  and,  as  Bochart  obferves,  had  no  reference  to  lamb 
or  kid. 

“ The  date  to  which  this  enquiry  carries  us  back, 
of  the  exiftence  of  money,  precedes  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  an  aftronomical  period  of  the  Perfians,  by 
four  centuries  only  ; and  at  the  period  here  men* 
tioned,  the  Perfian  kings  were  tributary  to  the 
Scythians : that  period  commences  3209  years  be- 
fore the  Chriflian  .dEra  {h).  Aftronomy  was  almoft 
as  early  known  to  the  Chinefe,  who  preferve  the 
ufe  of  the  obolar  coin  invented  by  the  Scythian 
Indus,  to  this  day. 

“ Herodotus  tells  us,  that  when  Scolotis  or 
Scythes  was  prefented  with  a bow,  by  his  father ; 
he  alfo  gave  him  a girdle,  with  a clafp,  ornament- 
ed with  a vafe  or  phiala  of  gold  (/). 

“ This  hiftorical  faft,  preferved  by  fo  many  Scy- 
thian nations,  by  people  fo  very  remote  from  each 
other,  as  fome  of  them  were,  confirms  the  truth 
of  the  tradition.  It  is  a demonflration,  that,  before 
the  time  of  Scythes,  his  countrymen  were  expert 
in  the  carting  and  working  of  metals,  and  many 
other  arts  dependent  thereon  — hirtory  does  not 
furnifh  another  example  of  this  kind,  at  that  period. 
The  difeoveries  lately  made  by  Monf.  Pallas,  of 

golden 

(h)  Hift.  dc  I’Aftron.  Anc.  par  M.  Ballly,  p.  355. 

(/j  L.  4.  c.  10. 


golden  ornaments,  utenfilSjand  fymbolical  figures^ 
in  thofe  countries  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Scy- 
thians, corroborates  the  aflertion  of  Herodotus. 
With  thefe  phiala  they  made  their  libations  to  their 
gods.  Xerxes  ufed  oncj  when  he  made  his  liba- 
tion to  the  god  of  the  waters,  carting  it  into  his 
bofom  at  the  conclufion  of  the  ceremony. 

“ The  ferpent,  the  reprefentative  of  the  Gene- 
rative Being,  was  a remarkable  fymbol  of  the 
Scythians.  Hence  the  rtory  of  Scythes  being  be- 
gotten by  a god  on  the  body  of  a woman,  half 
human,  half  ferpent.  This  emblem  they  carried 
with  them  into  China  and  Japan  j hence  thofe 
monftrous  figures  of  dragons  and  ferpents,  we  fee 
on  the  Chinefe  paintings  and  on  their  edifices— 
hence  the  Chinefe  rtory  of  Fo-hi  and  Fo-ki,  their  firft 
founder,  prince  and  legiflator,  having  been  half 
human,  half  fefpent. 

The  word  IHEUHE  or  lEHOVA,  according  to  Rabbi 
Mofes,  has  this  very  fignification.  Attende  nomen  qua- 
tuor  literarum,  prout  ejus  efl  feriptio,  fic  enim  Hebraica 
litera  feribitur  mn’  Jehqva  vel  Jheuhc,  ipfum  Detivi 
generantem  fignificare.  Moy.  Egypt,  in  Arc.  Revel. 
And  this  was  the  Kerim-harte  of  the  Hindi,  Perfians  and 
Arabs,  and  the  Crojn-cruaith,  or  God  Creator  of  the  Irifh. 
In  the  Hindoftan  language  me-iiartae,  facio,  I make;  in  Irifli 
kenrde-me  or  keardam.  Pers.  kurde-,  fadlor  Tin  charad 
in  Chaldee,  occupatus  fuit.  Keram,  Arabice,  eft  ille  in 
quo  concurrunt  omnes  fpecles  bonitatis  & nobilitatis  & 
virtutum.  Opponitur  Laem  quod  denotat,  genere  ignobi- 
lem,  animo  fordidum  & avarum.  Ceram  vel  kerain,  pro- 
fapia  & animo  generofus,  nobilis,  honorabilis,  virtute  praef- 
tans,  munificus,  liberalis  : atque  hac  prcecipue  fignificatione 
in  communi  loquendi  ufu  occurrit,  quod  nihil  aeque  ho- 

norem. 
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inorem  conciliet  ac  munificentia.  Eft  & ex  epithetis  qu(e 
Deo  attribiiere  folent  & turn  valet  benignum,  beneficum, 
largitorcm,  ab  eodem  Themate  fortita  eft  vitis  appellatione 
Carm  (uti  Hebrseis  cina  Carim,  Vinea)  ideo  ditlum  vo- 
Junt  (inquit  Ebnol  Athir)  qiiia  vinum  inde  natum,  excitat 
ad  liberalitatem  & prseftantes  a£tiones.  (Pocock  in  Carmen 
Tograi,  p.  105).  Comh-dia^  another  Irifh  name  for  God, 
fignifying  the  immortal  God,  is  an  Arabid  epithet  of 
the  Godhead.  Keiyatn,  eternal,  immortal ; Al-keoom^ 
God. Richardfon,  Gol. 

“ In  memory  of  their  common  origin  all  Scy- 
thian nations  bore  the  ferpent  as  their  enfign  ar- 
morial. Signa  Scythica  funt  dracones,  conveni- 
ente  longitudine  pendentes  ex  contis*  Arrian,  in 
Pr.  Taft.  p.  80.  from  whom  we  learn  the  Romans 
borrowed  it,  and  gave  the  name  of  Draconariusy 
to  the  ftandard  bearer  (k).  Of  this  name  we  have 
formed  dragoon^  fignifying  a foldier  who  fights  on 
horfeback,  or  on  foot,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Scythians. 

N.  B.  The  enfign  armorial  of  the  ancient  Irifti  was  a 
ferpent  twifted  round  a ftaff.  See  Vindication  of  the 
Hift.  of  Ireland. 

“ The  Sacae  or  Scythians  were  a wife  and  poli- 
tic people;  having  conquered  Afia,  they  impofed 
a tribute,  fo  light,  that  it  was  rSlher  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  conqueft,  than  an  impoft.  Afia 
was  then  a fief  depending  on  Scythia  : It  was  the 
firft  ftate  governed  by  this  kind  of  conftitution, 
and  here  may  be  difeovered  the  origin  of  the 
FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  brought  into  Europe,  by 
the  defeendants  of  thefe  very  Sacas. 

D By 

{k)  Viget.  2.  7.  Ammian.  16.  30. 
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By  the  nomenclator,  hereunto  annexed,  of  the  law 
I'erms,  ufed  by  the  ancient  Irifh,  the  reader  may  fatisfy 
himielf  that  MoafieurD’Ancarville  is  probably  in  the  right. 
For  the  terms  ufed  for  fetid,  and  every  other  word  apper- 
taining thereto,  are  Arabic,  or  Chaldaean  j but  chiefly  the 
firft. 

“ From  thefe  Sacas  are  defcended  the  Japanefe. 
They  flill  preferve  the  name  in  Sakai,  one  of  their 
principal  cities.  The  towns  Nang-faki,  Amanga- 
faki,  mark  the  origin  of  this  nation  : as  do  the 
names  of  many  mountains,  rivers,  provinces, 

&C.  ;(/). 

“ The  Sacae  were  the  inventors  of  arms  and  mili- 
tary drefs.  The  fhort  fword  called  fahs  by  the 
Saxons,  fignifies  the  fword  of  the  Sacae  : as  with 
us,  baionete  and  pijiolet,  denote  the  fpecies  of  arms 
invented  at  Baionne  and  Piftoia.  The  Sacae,  by 
fome  called  Sagae,  being  the  inventors  of  religious 
emblems,  and  the  firfl:  that  offered  horfes  in  facri- 
fice,  gave  birth  to  the  words  facrum,  facrificium, 
faccrdos.  Hence  the  Greek  'Lotyn,  whence 
the  fhield,  and  the  bag  to  carry  it  in, — hence  alfo 
Sagum,  the  name  of  a military  drefs  with 
many  nations — hence  Sagitta,  a dart,  an  arrow ; 
hence  Scuthae,  archers  ; — Scythes — qui  primus  ar- 
cus, fagittarumque  ufum  inveniffe  dicitur.  (Plin). 

“ If  as  warriors  the  Sacae  invented  arms  and 
military  drefs,  fo  as  fliepherds,  at  their  leifure, 
they  were  the  authors  of  mufic  and  of  mufical  in- 

ftruments : 


(/)  See  Sclieuchzer’s  hiflory  of  Japan,  and  Vindication  of 
Irllh  Hilt.  p.  524. 
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ftruments : the  r.ivctS'jov  of  the  Greeks  derives  its 
name  from  them  (7^). 

“ But  thefe  Sac*  when  they  left  Ariiienia,  feem 
to  have  changed  the  mildiiefs  of  their  ancient 
manners ; they  were  no  longer  the  upright  and 
juft  people  fd  celebrated  by  the  poet  Choerilus : 
they  now  imitated  the  Treres  and  Cimmerians, 
who  in  the  lime  of  Midas,  towards  the  21ft  Olym- 
piad, ravaged  Afia.  Thefe  people,  of  the  fame 
origin  with  the  Sacse,  were  the  Scythas  of  the 
branch  of  Agathyrfus.  Thefe  Sacse,  following 
their  example,  defcended  from  Armenia  into  Cap- 
padocia, and  feized  upon  that  part  of  Pontus, 
neareft  to  the  Euxine  fea  (n).  Here  they  armed 
veffels,  and  became  pirates  as  their  neighbours  had 
done  before. 

“ Our  author  then  proceeds  to  fhew,  and  clear- 
ly proves,  that  the  mythology  of  the  Egyptians, 
Bramins,  Chihefe,  Japanefe,  and  all  other  Oriental 
nations,  had  that  of  the  Sacse  as  their  bafis.” 

To  thefe  authorities  of  the  Armenian  origin  of 
the  ancient  Scoft  of  Spain,  who  peopled  thefe 
weftern  iflands,  we  will  add  the  teftimony  of  our 
own  chronicles. 

D 2 The 

(m)  And  probably  the  Sacca-buche  or  Sackbut  of  the  old 
Spaniards : td  vs^hich  we  may  add  the  Clar-Seac,  or  harp  of  the 
ancient  Irifh.  Clar  is  a board  and  may  fignify  the  founding 
board ; unlcfs  we  derive  it  from  Ceol,  mufic ; Ceol-ar-Sacx, 
the  raufic  according  to  the  Saca: — from  cheli,  dulcis. — ■ 
Quare  vocarunt  Clialdaei  tibiam  Chfclil  ; quia  Cheli  dulcis  erat 
fonus  cjus.  (Buxt)  — hence  alfo  we  have  in  Irifli  Ceiliery  the 
finging  of  birds. 

(«)  Strabo  Gcog.  L.  ii.  p.  511. 
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The  Saxons,  well  acquainted  with  the  people 
they  had  fubdued,  alTert  in  their  chronicle,  that 
the Jirji  fettlers  of  Britain^  came  from  Armenia  ; 
and  that  they  feated  themfelves  in  the  fouth-weji  of 
Britain.  The  fame  Chronicle  fpeaks  of  Ireland  as 
fettled  by  the  ^coTi,  about  the  fame  time.  It  next 
records  the  arrival  of  the  South-Scythians  by  fea  alfo^ 
IN  LONG  SHIPS,  whom  the  Armenian  Scythians  would 
not  fuffer  to  land,  and  they  then  went  to  the  Scoti  in 
Ireland,  who  alfo  declined  receiving  them,  but  ad~ 
vtfed  their  fettling  in  Scotland,  which  they  did,  and 
afterwards  the  Scoti  of  Ireland  intermarried  with 
them,  governed  them,  and  gave  the  name  to  Scot- 
land.  In  all  this  account,  the  chronicle  fays  not  a 
word  of  any  peopling  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, but  fays  afterwards,  that  the  Bolga  and  other 
tribes  from  Europe  came  by  force,  and  fettled  on 
many  parts  of  the  fea  coaft,  and  it  was  thefe  tribes 
who  firft  gave  Julius  Csefar  intelligence  of  this 
ifland  ; but  it  alfo  fays  exprefsly,  that  they  came 
from  the  continent,  and  were  not  what  they  (the 
Saxons)  efteemed  Aborigines. 

It  was  with  thefe  Armenians,  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians came  and  traded  for  tin,  and  we  have  at  this 
day  many  places  of  Phoenician  origin  in  their  names, 
both  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  And  in  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Devonfliire,  there  is  flill  a river  called 
Armme,  and  the  town  and  hundred  is  called  Ar- 
mine-ton  to  this  day  (i?).  So  likewife  there  was 
the  Scotium  Mons  in  Armenia. 

If 

(o)  Letter  from  Sir  Geo.  Yonge  to  the  authw. 
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If  none  of  thefe  authorities  had  exifted,  the 
language,  and  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Irifti, 
would  fufficiently  prove,  that  they  defcended  from 
thofe  Armenian  Scythians,  who  conquered  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  fettled  in  Bsetica  in  Spain,  under 
the  name  of  Scoii,  and  from  thence  came  to  Ire- 
land and  to  Britain. 

Le  langue  d*une  nation  eft  toujours  le  plus  recon- 
noifable  de  fes  monumens  : par  elle  on  apprend  fes 
antiquiteZf  on  decouvre  fon  origine  (/>). 

This  was  the  opinion  of  that  learned  linguift, 
and  great  hiftorian,  Monfieur  Fourmont.* 

Father  Georgi,  during  his  refidence  in  Thibet, 
finding  their  mythology-  was  Egyptian,  and  that 
the  Thibetans  were  defcended  from  the  Southern 
Scythas,  accounts  for  it  in  this  manner.  “ Scythse 
in  facris  Egyptiorum  inftrufti  ab  exercitu  Ramfis, 
qui  jam  annos  ante  Sefoftrim  circiter  centum,  Li- 
bya, Ethiopia,  Medis,  Perfis,  Baftris  & Scythis 
potitus  dicitur — but  left  objection  fhould  be  made 
to  this  aflertion,  he  zdid^-^fuerunt  Colchi  Scytha^ 
Egyptiorum  coloni  (cf). 

Deities  common  to  the  Egyptians  and  to  the 
ancient  Irifh  or  Iberno-Scythi. 

There  was  no  deity  better  known  to  the  Irifh 
than  Thoth,  the  fuppofed  author  of  letters,  geo- 
metry, arithmetic,  &c. — The  ancient  kalendar  of 


the 


{p's  Mem.  de  litterat.  T.  7.  p 
(7)  Alphabetum  TibeUnorum, 
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the  Irifh,  marks  two  feftNals  in  the  year  tp  t^his 
deity.  One  in  May  and  one  in  Harveft.  ^Dia 
Tait  an  foghmir,  i.  e.  Tots  day  in  Harveft,  known 
at  this  day  in  many  parts,  by  the  common  people, 
by  the  name  of  La  SaoirC'  the  feUival  day 

of  Thoth.  The  harvell  in  this  country  i$  in  Au- 
guft  and  September,  correfponding  with, the  Egyp- 
tian month  Thoth^  which  begun  on  the  a^th  day 
of  Auguft,  and  contained  30  days  (r).  The 
Irifh  word  faoire  for  a feftival,  was  imported  with 
the  deity : Sai  and'  Saire,  in  Egyptian,  fignifies 
fejlum,  gaudium,  fejlivitas  (/),  hence  alfo,  the  Irifli 
word  feire,  a feaft',  tranflated  a meal,  by  the  Irilh 
Lexiconifts.  The  other  .feaft  .of  Thoth,,  was  in 
ceatain^  that  is  May  ; and  in  this  mcmth  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  a tradition  that-  Mercury  was 
born  (r).  Thoth,  Tath,  or  Tait,  was  a name 
well  known  in  Irilh  hiftory.  When  the  Egyptians 
expelled  the  Scoti  from  Egypt,  Sru,  with  his 
Scythian  colony,  failed  from  the  Nile  to  Crete, 
and  the  fifth  generatioa  from  Sru,  was.  Tait  {li). 
In  the  firft  chapter  we  fhall  prove  that  the  EgypT 
tian  Thoth  was  the  Fenius  Fearfad  of  the  ancient 
Irilh. 

Be-haifte^  the  goddefe  of  moifture : the  Moon. 
eas  and  eafe  the  fame,  both  words  fignify  moifture, 

. humidity* 

(r)  Kircher’s  tables  at  the  end  of  the  Egyptian-Arabic  N01, 
xnenclator. 

(j)  KIrcher,  Woide. 

b)  Martial. 

(«)  Mac  Curtin’s  Antiquitie.s  of  Ireland,  p.  20, 
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humidity.  Batha  or  Butha,  moifture,  another 
name  for  the  moon.  Buta-fann^  the  temple  of 
Biita,  flood  in  the  county  of  Cork,  now  Butta- 
vant.  Eac  or  Eag,  another  name  of  this  planet. 
Secundum  -^gyptios,  Luna  pafcebatur  aqua  pa- 
luftri,  & et  flc  pafla  omnia  nutrit  & fovet : crede- 
batur  mater  roris. — Si  quid  refle  judico,  Ifts  five 
Luna,  quando  nova  apparebat,  a facerdotibus 
Egyptiorum  dicebatur  Buhajlis  \ ubi  verb  lucis 
plenitudinem  affecuta  fuiffet,  Buti  nomine  celebra- 
batur  {w). 

Taife,  moifture,  rain,  hence  tajhtor  of  the 
Perfians,  the  angel  who  prefided  over  rain  : hence 
in  Irifti  and  Phoenician  Baal-tis^  the  goddefs  of 
moifture ; the  moon.  Re^  the  moon,  ri"!*'  irahh^ 
Luna,  quae  nil  rauah,  refrigeret  terrae  nafcentia, 
aeftu,  diuturno  labefaftata.  This  is  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  moon,  and  has  the  fame  fignification. 

Neith  dia  catha  agus  Neamas  a bhean  fan. 
Neith  the  god  of  war,  and  Neamas  his  goddefs. 
Nath,  wifdom,  the  goddefs  of  wifdom. 

Neitha^  magnum  iEgyptiorum  & antiqulffimum 
numen  : Grseci  earn  non  interpretantur  Venerem, 
fed  Minervam. — Nemefis  Egyptiorum  Numen  (^). 

Venus,  a lover,  afweetheart.  Sourodh 
vel  Souroth,  domlna  amorls,  et  cum  articulo 
Tfouroth,  unde  Aftafoth,  quod  Thefaurus  nofter, 
Egypto-Arabicus,  Venerem  interpretat ; eft  vox 
Egyptiaca  (y). 

Sois, 

(w)  Jablonf]<y,  Pantheon  iEgypt.  (.v)  Id. 

{y)  Nomcnclatura  Eg)'pto-Arabica. 
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Sois,  i.  e.  Naih.  Omnifcience,  the  God  of 
wifdom.  Sais,'  urbs  Egypt!  facra  Neithse  vel 
Minervae.  The  Greeks  here  confounded  Nath 
with  Neith,  and  made  Minerva  prefide  over  war 
and  fcience. 

Onn,  Ong,  fire,  the  fun.  An  the  fun  : trogh- 
aln,  the  rifing  of  the  fun.  Gri-an,  the  fun. 

On  urbs  Egypt!  antiquiflima,  folem  fignificat  vel 
urbem  foli  dicatam.  Grseci  earn  appellant  Helio- 
polim,  (Jablonlky).  On  Egyptiorum  lingua  dici 
folem  (Cyrillus  Alex.)  In  the  diaieft  of  upper 
Egypt,  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  ancient,  it  is  pro- 
nounced oein.  It  is  the  Arabic  is.  An.  In  Gene- 
fis  xli.  45,  it  is  written  An,  but  pointed  to  be 
read  On.  , 

Sam.,  the  fun,  it  was  alfo  a name  of  Hercules, 
who  was  alfo  called  Seona.,  to  whom  they  facrificed 
for  plentiful  crops  the  enfuing  year  (z),  hence 
Scona-Saohha  or  Hercules’s  pidures,.  with  which 
the  priefls  ufed  to  predld  in  Pagan  times, 

Saba,  pidura,  pidum,  coloravit. 

Soma.,  Hercules,  learning,  eloquence.  Soma., 
i.  e.  faibhreas  ealadhna  (Vet.  Glof  Hib.)  that  is. 
Soma  fignifies  the  elfence  of  fcience  or  wifdom. 
Somou  or  dfomou  has  the  fame  meaning  in  Egyp- 
tian; whence  in  Exod.  i.  v.  lo.  the  Coptic  has 

maren- 

(z)  See  Cqlledanea  de  Reb.  Hih.  No.  12,  dcfcribing  the 
facrifice  to  Sheona  for  a plentiful  crop,  xnN  vel  Chon,  dicunt 
Herculem,  lingua  Egyptiorum  Chon  vocari — frugcs  ad  matu- 
ritatem  dcbitam  perduccntem,  (Paflerus.  Jablonlky)  Chon  apud 
TEgyptios  Iloicules,  qiianquam  Seldenus  dubitet.  In  Sina 
Htcraium  & artium  inventor.  (Hornius,  p.  238.) 
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maren-dfoniQUy  circumfcribamus  illos,  let  us  deal 
-wifely  with  them — hence  with  the  Egyptian  article 
Ou,  Oudfom  or  Oughiom,  was  the  name  of  Her- 
cules. The  letter  Giangia  being  the  firft  in  the 
word  Gjom  or  Dfom,  is  fome  times  pronounced 
as  S,  DS.  DTS.  and  fometimes  as  G.  as  in  the 
Egyptian  giom  a book,  is  evidently  from  the  Chal- 
dee goma,  a bull-rufli,  becaufe  on  the  leaf 
of  that  ftirub  they  formerly  wrote.  In  like  man- 
ner Jabloniky  derives  the  Greek  Gigon,  another 
name  of  Hercules,  from  the  Egyptian  Che-ghiom, 
or  ghom,  written  alfo  with  the  letter  Giangia. 
Tiyu,  Pataceus  ; quidam  vero  volunt  fic  dici  -®gyp- 
tiorum  Herculem  : this  is  a proof  that  the  word 
was  pronounced  dfom,  ghjom,  and  gom : whence 
the  Irifh  Ogam,  Hercules.  Jabloniky  derives  the 
name  from  dfom,  or  ghjom,  i.  e.  virtus,  robur, 
potentia.  The  Irifh  derive  it  from  gum,  or  gumh, 
wifdom  : The  Tibetans  write  the  word  giam,  i.  e, 
fapientia.  Giam-jangy  Deus  fapientise  (^).  The 
Irifh  guniy  or  gumh,  wifdom,  is  preferved  in  the 
vulgar  Englifh  gunifhin : as  you  have  no  gumjhiriy 
i.  e.  no  wifdom.  The  Arabic  guman,  cogitatio, 
is  not  very  foreign  to  both.  However  we  fhall 
find  in  the  following  chapter,  that  the  Irifh  called 
Hercules  both  Ogam,  and  Som.  Som,  Sem,  et 
Chom  .^gyptii  vocarunt  fuum  Herculem.  (Jablon- 
fky.)  Eft  ab  Ilercule  Graecorum  plafie  diverfus,  et 

Hercule 

(a)  Alphabet-Tibetanum,  p.  280.  Hcrvas  Vocabul.  Poly- 
glott. 
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Hercule  Grsecorum  multo  antiquior  ab  ipfis  Graecis 
agnofcitur.  (jd,')  Seciindum  Egyptios  in  foie  pofi- 
tus  : erat  fymbolum  temporis,  aut  potius  Solis, 
qui  tempos  efficit.  (/J.) — hence  in  Ififli,  Sam^  the 
Sun.  But  So?na  in  Irilh,  fignifies  wifdom,  fcience: 
Hence  Sopar  Soma,  i.  e.  Tobar  eolais,  that  is,  fopar 
foma  implies  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  The  well 
of  Soma.  In  Arabic  Zema  fagacious,  wife,  prudent. 
Zem  or  Zein-Zem  is  the  name  of  a famous  well 
in  Mecca — zamim,  cogitavit,  cogitatio — 
hence  the  Irilh  compound  faol-foniy  a philofopher, 
/.  e.  learned  as  Som — he  was  the  Conn-ful  of  the 
Chinefe,  and  the  Ceann-faola  of  the  ancient  Irifh  ; 
the  head  of  all  fcience.  See  the  note  preceding, 
Aufonius  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  called  the  fun 
Ofiris,  but  in  the  ifland  of  Ogygia,  they  named 
that  planet  Bacchus  (J?).  Now  boch,  bocht,  bach, 
bachan,  buac,  bagh,  are  obfolete  words  in  Irilh, 
lignifying  fire,  heat,  the  fun.  Crios*bocht,  or  the 
belt,  circle  or  girdle  of  Bocht  (the  fun)  is  an  Irilh 
name  of  the  Zodiac.  When  the  Perfians  conquer- 
ed Armenia,  the  mountain  on  which  they  lighted 
the  perpetual  fire  was  called  Bagh-aven,  from 
Bagh  the  Sun  and  aven  a mountain  (^c).  Hence 
the  lirfl:  chriftian  miffionaries  into  thofe  countries, 
where  the  Sun  was  worlhipped,  named  the  fire 
worfhippers  Baganach  and  Paganach,  whence  the 
word  Pagan  {d). 

Dira- 

{h)  Epigr.  30. 

(c)  Mofes  Choronenfis,  1.  2.  c.  74. 

(</)  No  Eaftern  nation  were  greater  devotees  to  the  worflwp 

of 
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Dira-t’oa  que  les  Irlandois  ont  emprunte  des 
Romains  les  mots,  qui  lour  font  communs  avec 
enx,  lorfqne  ces  mots  fe  retrouvent  dans  les  langues 
de  la  ha,u:te  Afie,  dans  le  Pterfan  le  plus  anciens  et 
aux  Indes  ? Lo  pretendre  ce  ferok  montrer  le  die- 
vouement  le  plus  abfurde  pour  des  fyftemes  denues 
de  tout  fonderaent-^  ce  feroit  fe  refufer  a toute 
lumiere  a,  toute  raifon.  Thefe  are  the  words  of 
Monfieur  Gebelin,  (e)  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
mod  learned  men  of  this  age. 

If  an  affinity  of  language  lhall  be  admitted  as 
a criterion  of  the  truth  of  the  Iriffi  hiflory,  and 
of  the  ancient  Iriffi  being  defcended  from  thofe 
Scythians  who  had  conquered  Egypt,  and  thither 
carried  their  language,  arts  and  fciences ; there 
cannot  be  a ftronger  proof  than  the  following  lid 
of  words  common  to  both  ; it  is  the  opinion  of  all 
learned  men,  that  fuch  a proof  ffiould  be  admitted 
with  drong  evidence. 

The  Egyptian  language  is  certainly  one  of  the 
mod  ancient  in  the  world,  and  in  all  probability 
an  original  or  mother  tongue,  formed  at  the  con- 
fufion  of  Babel — it  is  in  agreat-meafure  preferved 
to  our  times  in  the  prefent  Coptic  ; its  drudlure 
and  conditution,  differ  fo  widely  from  all  the 

Oriental 

of  the  Sun,  and  of  fire  as  its  emblem,  than  the  arficlent.  Irlfh. 
National  culloms  prevail  iit  all  countries,  but  it  is  extraordinary, 
that  the  Eaftern  refpeft  for  fire,  fhould  continue  fo  long  after 
the  eftablifhment  of  ChrKlianity,  as  it  does  in  Ireland  : at  tin’s 
day,  the  female  peafants  never  light  a fire,  or  even  a candle, 
without  eroding  themfclves,  and  faying  a fhort  prayer. 

(f)  Originc  du  language,  p.  312, 
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Oriental  and  European  languages,  that  it  is  ini- 
poffible  to  conceive  it  derived  from  any  of  them  (/). 

Thefe  words  are  taken  from  the  Nomenclatura 
Egypto-Arabica,  publilhed  by  Kircher,  and  from 
the  Coptic  Lexicon  of  the  learned  Dr.  Woide. 


Egyptiace.  Lat, 

ath,  partic.  neg. 
aiai,  adaudio 
al,  lapis 
amoi,  utinam 
amre,  princeps 
amre,  pijlor 
an,  partic.  neg. 
ani,  pulchritudo 
anoni,  Imuria 

aoun,  res  molejla 

aouo,  pignus 
aouon,  aperire 

areh,  fervus 
areghj,  terminus 
aghjan,  fine 
ariki,  querela 
afo,  indulgentia 
as  ebol,  indulgere 
ad,  prcepos.  neg. 
bol,  folutio  7 

bol  ebol,  mitigare  5 


Hibernice. 

ath,  ut  in  ath-rioghadh 

ai 

ail 

mai  Horn,  apud  me 

amir 

amra 

an 

an 

ana  • 

onn 

urra  ‘ 

uinneogjp^rt;^  apertio.  fe- 
nejira 
aire 

earrach 

gan 

aireac 

eas  boloid,  indidgentia,  ah- 
folutio 
ead 

eafboloid,  abfolutio 

ban 


(/)  Univ.  Hift.  V.  I.  p.  512. 
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Egyp.  Lai. 

Hib. 

ban,  fccdtis 

bann 

bots,  bellum 

buathas,  vidioria 

ouoi,  perfona 

aoi 

adooui,  mane 

ar  doi 

afh,  crucifigere 

aifli,  punitio 

afliai,  multitudo 

eis 

afhi,  pendere 

ais 

baki,  urbs 

bocan,  domus 
bodain,  adificiuni 

bari,  navicula 

baris 

balhi,  vacca 

bois-ceil,  vacca  fyhejiris, 
Ceile,  fylva 

befnid,  ararius 

bes,  pecunia  araria 

bel,  aqua  \ 

!bial 

bel-ebol,  liquefcere  - 

> 

befli,  nudus 

buas 

bir,  fporta 

barr,  bearra,  heart 

bighji,  naufragium 

bach,  long-bach,  long,  navis 

bok,  fervus 

beac,  buacal 

boki,  ancilla 

beac-arna 

gallon,  vefpertilio 

gallun,  pajfer 

ebol,  tarn  feorfim 

ar  abol 

eioul,  cervus 

ail 

emi,  fcientia,  cognitio 

eamh,  eamhainfi 

mok  mek,  Jiudium 

eamanmacaj/tZ^oA?,  collegium 

dod,  manus 

dod 

erous,  refponjio 

ar,  refpondit 

dom,  adhaerere 

dom-lac,  i.  e.  baine  claba. 

lac  coagulatum 

erfei. 
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Egyp.  Lot. 

erfei,  templum 
erto,  cubitus 
erflion,  •vejlis 
efie,  elati,  fuperbi 


Hib. 

aifrion,  Ch.  apbridtt 

ortog,  pollux, parvus  cubitus 
earafaid 

eaSj  eaflabra,  verba  fupeYha 


eimine,  meine,  Jignum  mionn,  figmm,  lift^a 
ermeine,  fignare 
timeini,  ojiendere 
eida,  pafcha 
ephleoU)  vanitas 
enouoi,  currus 
efho,  fupra 
ehrei,  fupra 


tiomna,  tejiamentum  . 

tiomana,  tradere 

iod,  an-iod,  an,  partic. 

feilios 

naoi,  navis 

uas,  os 

ar 


i\thre.\^n'obilis,protedor  tria 

eghjeou,  7iavis  ^ige,  uigh-inge,*  clajfts 


taibh,  taibh  real,  lanrus 
vidorice 
tul 

teal-mac,  paricidus 
tais 

tuidme,  turba^  cmfpiYatid 
tua,  boreas,  doi,  ventus 
teide,  congregation  nundime 


thaibes,  vidoria 

thal,  collis 
thelel,  occidis 
thas,  fimilitudo 
ihoud,  turbam  cegere 
thou,  ventus 
thoud,  cqngregare 

inercatorum 

thod,  vinum  aqua  mis;-  toide,  aqua  vil^n  &^ua  fnix- 

tay  Anglic^  toddy,  toid 
^oidiy  pradiolium  conmin- 
tufiiy  a joint  farm 
tus 

teim,  7nors 

iten. 


turn,  mxfcere 


thos,  finis^  terminus 
thems,  fepelire 


I 
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Egyp.  Lat.  . 
iten,  terra  ' 
ibij  fit  ire 
ioh,  ioch,  luna 
iot,  hordeum 
piich,  d&mon 
KADMIS,  morus  Egyp- 
iiaca 

KALDAS,  fanBitas 
kame,  niger 
kelghje,  angulus 
kadhed,  prudens 

kas,  fr anger  € 

kat,  inielledus 

kel  kil,  tintinabulum 
loghj,  cejfare 
ma,  da^  date 
met,  negativa 
maniak-efpe,  torques 
mokh,  afflidio 
nebi,  rmtare  ^ 

neph,  natda  5 

neb,  dominus 
’ntoms,  baptizas 
pi-mounhou,  regio^  pi 
eji  Art, 


las,  pilas,  lingua 


Hib. 

ith 

ibh,  potus 
eag 

ith,  triticum 
pocan 

unde  Cadmus 

keildei,  ceildei  fandius 

cama 

kealg 

keadfaoi,  prudentia 
keas 

keacht,  intelligentia 
keol,  keolin 
leig 

mai,  mai  dhuin,  da  nobis 

mith 

muinke 

muc 

naoib,  navis 

naobh,  naomh 
tomam,  baptizare 
muhan,  ut  deas-muhan,  re- 
gio  aujiralis.  Defmond. 
tua  muhan,  borealis. 
Thomond.  oir  muhan, 
regioorientalis.  Ormond, 
iar  m uhan,  regio  occiden- 
talis 
lis 

chukon, 
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Egyp.  Lat»  Hib. 

chukon,  natura  caichne,  caine 

ooz\ijuna,dominamaris  eag 
ke,  etia7n  keo 

Xzmxiz, portus  maritimus  Luimneach,  vel  Limerick, 

portus  maritimus  in  Hi- 
bernia, i.  e.  Laimri-oike, 
juxta  aquam  (urbs)  vel 
regio  juxta  aquam  (g). 
tuam 

reagh,  nox 

eafcob,  epifcopus.  Sob-fg6ul 
hiftoria fanbla,  novum  tef- 
tamentum,  fgcul  hiftoria 
Head,  regio  a quo  ventus  neid,  ventus 
fpirat 

neamh.  Tibetanice,  neam 
nath,  fcientia 
os 
aos 

nodh,  fupremus,  nobiliffimus 


tomi,  villa 
rouchi,  nox,  vefper 
fobi,  fanLli 


niphoui,  ccelufii 
niat,  intelligentia 
os,  multus 
oeifh,  tempus 
nout,  Deus 


oueb,  faccrdos,  efoucb  eafcob,  epifcopus 
idem  ' 


aire,  princeps,  Arab,  bar 
aine 

uatat,  uathath 
aoi,  grex,  aoire,  pajior 
racam,  fcribere 
roinim 

radj 

(g)  Lamon,  lomon,  lomnc,  Icmne,  are  original  words  for  a 
large  body  of  water. 


ouro,  rex 
ouoini,  cithara 
outouet,  viriditas 
qhi,  grex 
rako,  adfcribere 
ran,  placere 
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Egyp.  Lat.  Irifh. 

rad,  t’rad,  pes  troid 

rafh,  metiri  reis,  fpaihalma 

reim,  indigena,  mcola  relm  oilerac,  indigena 
remnakat,  intelledii,  reimnacht 
praditus 


res,  aujler 
re,  Sol 

red,  rod,  oriri 


reis,  feptentrio 
re,  Luna 

rad,  horizon,  rad  a dear- 
glus,  Aurora,  i.  e.  ori- 
ens  luminis  rubicundi 
re,  fadus 
reit 

rab,  remus 
rog,  pyrus 


re,  facere 
red,  idea,  fpecics 
ribe,  linter  nauticus 
rokh,  inccndium 
fabe,  fapiens,  Ibo,  doc-  foib 
trina 

fai,  plenitudo  fai 

fad,  projlcere  {■dd^oivc^projedlor fagittarum 

fack,  fcriba^  fachnbad,  fach,  fcribere, 
hierophantis 

antiquum  no  men  Egyptiacum,  Graece  JEgoyja/x/xaTJw? 
refpondens,  videtur  fuiflfe.  Sack,  quomodo  in 
verlione  librorum  fcripturse  Coptica,  Temper 

reddetur  Scriba.  Scripturas  peritus 

Idnguse  Egyptiorum  nabad  dehgnatur  /.  e. 
fapiens  ; intelle<fl:u  pollens,  dicuntur  igitur 
qui  cflent,  ut  loquitor  Julius  Firmi- 
cus,  Sacrorum  literarum  periti,  /.  e.  fach-nabat 
(Jablonfky.  Pant.  Egypt.  Prolegom.  p.  xciv.) — 
Hibernicc  Seach-nab. 

E fchai. 
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Egyp.  Lat. 

Hib. 

fchai,  littera 

fee,  littera  fcerola^  libellusy 
fee  na  geug,  littera  ra- 
morum.  Vide  eap.  i. 

fe,  iertia  perfona 

fe 

feini,  inedicus 

feanam,  medicare 

foli,  ‘velum  muliebre 

feol 

dako,  perire 

deag,  mors 

damo,  qftendere 

oide,  preceptor,  dam-oide, 
magi/ier 

feth,  potens,  validus 

faoth,  homo  generofus,  •va~ 
lidus,  litteratus.  Sethir 
fethreaeh,  homo  validus, 
Sith-be,  duK 

deu,  ventus 

dea 

phachairi,  venejicus 

poeaire 

phette,  arcus  calejiis 

feite 

phro,  hyems 

fuar,  frigidus 

pheriou,  fplendidus 

forai  na  grian,  ortus  folis 

pholph,  •verberare 

bual 

phoir,  /omnium 

foir 

phorgh,  divi/io 

fairke 

Tp\iodh,fculptura 

foda 

oik,  panis 

6g.  Sudog.  panis  expatio- 
nis,  Sudah,  Hebr. 

op,  fors 

upta 

fhai,  nafus 

fai-run,  nafus,  run,  facies 

fai,  fejlum,,  SaJjidici  faoire,  la  jaoire^  dies fejlivi- 

faire,  fejiivitas,  gau~ 

tatis,  feire,  fefum,  pran- 

dium 

dium 

fhad, 
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Egyp.  • Lai. 
fhadj  fecare . 
fhe,  lignum 

(heebol,  exire 
flieri,  jilius^  jilia 

(hligh,  culter 
fhiai,  exienjto 

ftiit,  vomiim 
fhala,  tiijlis 
fhiol,  gens^  nalio 
fhne,  rete 
fhok,  fodere 
(hot,  durus 
fhom,  ajlas 
eh  an  (horn,  ver.  initium 
ajlatis 

phikohi,  cylhidrus  texto- 
ris 

phos,  muhtis  e[fe 
phota,  anus^  podes 
chello,  fen^x 
chellod,  'ualHs 
ched-ched,  invejligar 
fcrulari 


Hib. 

fadoir,  meters 
fae,  lignum,  faor,  carpenia- 
rius,  i.  e.  fabricator  lig- 
ni 

fhuibhal 

fhar,  filius,  fhean  fhior,  ji- 
lius  natu  maximus,  fliear- 

each,  filius  equi 
fleigh 

Ihi,  unde  Jhinim,  facere 
extenfionem 
fceith 
falach 
fiol 

flien,  fen 
foe,  culter 
fheod,  adamanthus 
famh,  fol,  famra,  cefias 
famh  fuinn,  finis  cefiatis, 
autwnnus,  ear  an  famh, 
’ver.  initium  dfiatis 
figheach,  unde,  fighim,  tex^ 
are,  fighedoir,  text  or 
fos 

putog,  redlum 
cailleach 
calladh 
e cead,  judex 

E 2 


cheibi, 
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cheibi,  iegriien 
chok,  militare 
chem  chem,  conftUwn 
hel,  halai,  volare 

fihap,  judicare 
chefh,  cruciari 
hli,'  aliquis 
hop,  chop,  nuptt(Z 
hra,  chra,  facies 
hob,  opus 
hot,  navigqre 
hot,  oportet 
ghal,  deponere  apud  ali- 
quem 

gho,  anunciare 

ghaph,  hyems 
ghin,  adlio 
ghinnau,  vifus 
ghoi,  navis 
ghiphe,  pojfidere 
ghro,  vidloria 
flak,  fupplicium 
gratia,  religio 
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Hib. 

caban,  domus 
coga,  bellum 
feim-loir,  conciliarius 
• eol-air,  accipitor,  ealan, 
cygnus,  eit-ile,  volatus 
feibti,  qui  judicat,  judex 
ceafam 
eile 

coib,  dos 

cru 

obar 

cot,  barca  ?iavis 
cait-fe 

geall,  pignus, 

goch-aire,  magifier  ceremo- 
nalium 
gamh-ra 
ghnim,  agere 
gni 
uige 
gabh 
cro 

fleacht,  adoratio 
garait,  fandus 


The  Nomenclator  in  Egyptian  and  Arabic,  from 
whence  moft  of  thefe  words  are  taken,  is  often 
quoted  by  the  learned  Dr,  Woide,  in  his  Coptic 

Didionary. 
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Didionary.  It  was  found  by  Petrus  a Valle,  in 
the  year  1615,  near  Grand  Cairo,  in  the  hands 
of  fome  peafants,  who  knew  not  its  value  ; Peter 
tranfmitted  it  to  Rome,  where  Kircher  found  it, 
and  publiflied  it  with  a Latin  tranflation  annexed. 
It  contains,  by  Peter’s  account,  many  old  Egyptian 
words,  facred  and  profane,  now  grown  obfolete 
to  the  Egyptians  themfelves : but  he  can  form  no 
idea  when  it  was  compiled:  it  is  a mofl  valuable 
monument  of  antiquity.  For,  we  know  as  little 
of  the  Egyptian  dialefl,  as  we  do  of  their  literary 
charaflers,  as  Count  Caylus  obferves  (^).  Before 
the  beginning  of  this  century  we  were  acquaint- 
ed only  with  the  Hieroglyphic.  Since  that  period, 
many  infcriptions  have  been  found  on  the  bandages 
of  very  ancient  mummies,  written  in  a running 
band,  or  common  charafler.  One  of  confiderable 
length  has  been  engraved  by  the  Count.  The  ori- 
ginal is  in  the  library  of  St.  Geneveue  at  Paris, 
where  I was  indulged  with  the  perufal  of  it. 

‘ ij)  Antiquities,  v.  i.  p.  69. 
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Of  the  Ogham  writing  of  the  ancient  Irijh, 

f 

T H E word  Oghatn  in  Irifh,  taken  in  a general 
fenfey  'fignifies  whatever  is  facred,  myfterious  and 
fublirae  : purity  of  diftion,  eloquence ; but  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  facred  and  myjierious  writings. 
Toland  fays,  the  word  originally  meant,  the  fecret 
of  letters^  and  from  fignifying  the  fecret  of  writing, 
it  came  to  fignify  fecret  writing.  But  Ogham  or 
Oghma  certainly  fignified  learning,  eloquence,  fu- 
blimity  of  ftile  in  compofition.  Hence  it  became 
a proper  name,  in  Irifh,  as  Ogma  Grianan  father 
of  King  Dealbhaoith,  who  was  one  of  the  firft  of 
the  Dadanan  or  Chaldaean  race.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  a very  learned  man,  hence  his  name 
Oghma ; he  was  married  to  Eathna  a famous 
poetefs,  who  bore,  befides  the  forementioned 

monarch, 
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monarch,  Cairbre  the  poet.  To  Ogma  was  added 
the  furname  Grianan  or  Phebean.  Dealbhaoth  fig- 
nifies  a painter,  a carver,  a maker  of  images,  a 
writer  of  hieoroglyphics  ; fo  that  learning  attends, 
all  thefe  names. 

O’Donell,  archbilhop  of  Tuam,  was  a learned 
man,  and  well  {killed  in  the  Irifh  language  ; he 
was  employed  with  proper  aififtants,  to  tranflare 
the  New  Teflament  into  Irifh  ; in  his  preface, 
printed  in  1602,  he  fays,  he  enjoined  his  afliftants 
to  write  their  part,  according  to  the  Ogham,  and 
propriety  of  the  Irifh  tongue.  The  word  ogham 
here,  furely  cannot  imply  the  orthography,  as 
Toland  will  have  it,  but  the  diction,  flile,  &c. — 
Keyfler  alfo  in  his  Antiq.  Celt,  derives  Ogruius,  the 
name  of  the  Hercules  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  from 
the  Irifh  Ogham,  that  is,  eloquence.  The* Tartarian 
Hercules  was  called  Ogus,  which  is  a'  corruption 
of  Ogham  (Jo),  hence  the  titles  of  &c. 

The  goddefs  of  Wifdom  was  named  Ogga  by  the 
Phaenicians,  according  to  Euphorian  (/).-"'- 
Ogham,  or  Ogmius  with  a Greek  termination, 
the  Hercules,  or  god  of  eloquence  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  derives  his  name  from  a Gallic  word,  ac- 
cording to  Lucian  ; but  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Gauls,  like  the  ancient  Irifli,  had  a great 
affinity  with  the  Phacnician.  Paenis  et  Gallis 

aut 

J)  Hifl;.  des  Tartarcs. 

[i)  Steph.  Byzant. 
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aut  eandem  fuifle  linguam,  aut  folo  dialedlo  diver- 
fam : ita  enini  aflerit  Polybius  (r). 

“ The  Gauls,  fays  Lucian,  call  Hercules,  0^- 
/n/'i/s — they  reprefent  his  pidture  in  a very  unufual 
“ manner : with  them  he  is  an  old  man,  drawing 
“ after  him  a vail  multitude  of  men,  all  tied  by 
“ their  ears,  by  cords  uniting  in  their  tongues : a 
“ learned  Gaul  informed  me,  that  the  Gauls  did 
not  fuppofe,  as  the  Greeks  did,  that  Mercury  is 
“ fpeech  or  eloquence,  but  they  attributed  it  to  Her- 
“ cules  or  Ogmius.’* 

As  a charafter  it  was  never  ufed  but  in  facred 
writings,  unlefs  in  an  Epitaph  for  the  deceafed  by 
permilTion  of  the  Magi  or  Druids  ; from  its  uni- 
form combination  of  hraight  lines,  many  have 
thought  it  was  the  fame  as  the  unknown  charafters 
of  PerfepoHs,  and  thofe  the  learned  Millius  thinks 
w'ere  facred  and  mvflerious.  “ Cum  Zoroaftres 
“ placita  fua  coriis  mandata,  Perfarum  Kegi  Gulh- 
“ tafp  tradidilTet,  ilia  certo  loco  inclufit,  eique 
“ facerdotes  pracfecit,  prohibens,  nehsec  facra  viil- 
*■  go  manifellarent : quare  etiam  facerdotum  Per- 
“ farum,  cultui  divino  vacantium  labia,  linteo 
“ velata  erant.  Qui,  de  hodierno  ftatu  Perfiae 
atque  rel'igione,  fcripferunt,  idem  referunt. 
Quid,  quod  infcriptiones  Perfepolitanae,  quae 
“ adeo  eruditos  excruciaverunt,  notae  quasdam 
“ Hieroglyphicae  effe  videntur,  quibus  Zoroallres, 

“ qui 


(h^  Bochart,  Geo.  S.  p.  758. 
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“ qui  prope  Perfepolin  cultum  fymbolicum  condi- 
“ derat,  aliique  Magi,  prascipua  cultus  fui  capita, 
“ profanum  vulgus  celare  ftudebant.”  (/) 

That  learned  Orientalift  Sir  William  Jones,  who, 
(from  his  knowledge  in  the  Shanfcrit,  has  been 
admitted  into  the  order  of  the  Bramins)  in  his  late 
difcourfe  to  the  Academy  of  Calcutta,  adverts  to  the 
word  Ogham : he  proves  it  is  a pure  Shanfcrit  word, 
and  means  the  facred  or  myjierious  writings  or  lan- 
guage, and  that  it  is  ufed  in  that  fignification,  in  the 
books  of  the  Shanfcrit — he  alfo  obferves,  that  the 
Shanfcrit  language,  was  older  than  the  Hindu,  was 
the  language  of  Iran,  and  of  pure  Chaldaic  origin. 
He  applies  the  ufe  of  this  word  Ogham,  and  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  Irish,  together  with  the 
authority  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (quoted  in  this 
volume)  to  prove  that  thefe  iflands  were  firft  peo- 
pled by  colonies  from  Iran,  and  that  their  language, 
their  cujioms,  and  their  religion,  were  the  fame  both 
in  thefe  i/lands,  in  Iran,  and  in  Hindojian — but — 
all  originated  in  Chaldsea  (;«). 

Iran 

{Ij  Oratlo  de  fabulis  Orientalium,  p.  77. 

(ffj)  Iran  and  louran,  the  country  of  the  Perlians,  and  of  the 
Turks.  Perfia  and  Oriental  Turkey — applied  by  Eaftern  hif- 
torians  to  fignify  all  upper  Afia,  India  and  China  excepted, 
(Herbelot' — but  the  ancient  Iran,  I believe  was  of  greater  ex- 
tent : Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  difcourfe  above  mentioned, 
proves  from  the  books  of  the  Bramins,  the  exiftence  of  a hrft 
great  empire  (before  the  Aflyrian)  which  he  calls  by  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  Iran,  from  whence,  he  fays,  a colony  emi- 
grated to  Hindojian  : the  monarch  of  this  great  empire  was 
Mahd-Bali,  or.  The  Great  Baal,  who  cftabliHied  the  worfliip 
of  fire  and  of  the  Sun,  and  encouraged  the  fludy  of  aftronomy 

and 
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Iran  in  Irifli  hiftory,  is  written  Eirin,  which  is 
the  Irifh  name  of  this  ifland : hence  many  miftakes 
arife  with  modern  hiftorians,  as  will  appear  in  the 
following  fheets,  and  as  I have  fully  explained  in 
my  Vindication  of  the  Ancient  Hiftory  of  Ire- 
land. 

Unlefs  there  had  been  fuch  a connexion  between 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Eirinn  or  Ireland,  and 
thofe  of  ancient  Iran,  it  would  have  been  impoffi- 
ble,  that  fo  great  an  affinity  could  exift  between  the 
languages  of  the  old  Iriffi  and  the  Shanfcrit.  The 
mythology  of  the  Bramins  exhibits  a full  convic- 
tion of  this  connexion.  Syon  is  their  goddefs  of 
lleep — her  feflivai  is'kept  on  the  nth  day  of  the 
new  moon  in  June — (he  is  fabled  to  deep  for  four 
months  ; to  fignify  that  the  rainy  feafon  fetting  in 
for  four  months,  the  care  of  Bijinoo,  the  prefefver, 
is  fufpended  as  immaterial,  the  rain  fecuring  their 
crops  of  grain.  All  this  is  an  equivocation  on  the 
two  Iriffi  words  Suan  and  Soinion,  or,  mor-foinion  ; 
the  firft  fignifies  found  Jleepy  the  fecond  great  rain 
and  tempeft  ; and  this  again  reverts  to  the  Chaldean 
Marhafon,  a feafon  fo  called  becaufe  of 
the  great  rains,  i.  e.  bul^  Oftober  nofter,  prop- 
ter pluvias,  (Caftellus). 

Again, 

and  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Hence  we  have 
in  Irifli  Btal  the  fun  ; the  fire  worfliip  : Beil-tcine,  Baal’s-fire, 
the  month  of  May  or  the  month  of  Beal ; and  Beal-ain  a year, 
or  the  revolution  of  Baal,  &c.  &c.  but  Beal  in  the  old  Scy- 
thian dialcA  fignifies  fire,  and  is  the  root  of  all  thefe  words. 
Buljut  and  Belef  in  Arabic  fignify  hght,  the  Aurora,  &c. 
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Again,  Lukee  is  their  goddefs  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  her  feftival  is'kept  in  the  month  of  Augulf . 
Lugh-nafa  or  the  anniverfary  of  Luhg  is  the  Irifli 
name  of  the  firft  of  Auguft,  and  we  know  not  the 
derivation  of  the  word. 

Unnimto  the  unknown  (god) — Irilh,  anaihinie 

Kartik^  the  confecrated — Irifli,  Creatacb 

Sieby  the  deflroyer,  death — Irifli,  Sab  and  Saib 

Gofeyn^  a magus,  wifeman,  a pried — Irifli, 
wife. 

The  Irifli  fcholar  will  find  thefe  and  many  others 
in  Holwell’s  Hindodan. 

The  fragment  containing  the  Qgham^  is  part  of 
a work  which  bears  the  titles  of  Urekekt  naii'  gois, 
Aurekekht  nan  heigh,  Uirekecht  nan  Eigfi,  and 
Uire-kepht  nan  Eigfi. 

The  mod  perfeft  copy  I have  feen  contains  but 
twelve  folio  leaves  of  vellum  ; they  are  in  the  book 
of  Ballymote : the  lofs  of  the  remainder  of  this 
work  is  much  to  be  regretted.  This  fragment 
contains  part  of  the  Ogham  and  the  book  of 
Fearkeartne.  The  book  of  Lecan  has  part  of  the 
Uirekepht,  but  wants  the  chapter  on  the  Ogham  : 
another  copy  in  my  pofleflion  has  the  fame  defecl. 

The  title  AURAICEHT  is  written  in  Irifli 
charadlers,  except  the  CH  in  the  lad  fyllable,  which 
is  the  Phasnician  Cheth  (77).  The  Irifli  were  well 

acquainted 

(«)  See  the  Phnsnician  inscription  explained  by  Foiirmont, 

Tranf.  of  the  Etrufean  Academy  T.  3.  DiflT.  3. See  alfo 

Siciliae  vet.  infer,  nova  colleAio  1784,  p.  316. 
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acquainted  with  the  Chaldean  and  Phaenician  cha- 
raders,  and  frequently  mixed  them  in  their  ancient 
MSS.  with  their  own,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  pages.  Sometimes  they  ufed  them  folely, 
writing  whole  words  in  them.  (See  plate  3.) 

Uraiccachd,  an  Accidence  or  Primmer.  Lhuyd’s 
Diftionary. 

Uraiceacht,  a book  for  the  education  of  youth. 
O’Brien’s  Di£l. 

Uraiceachd,  rudiments  of  education.  Shawe’s 
Diet. 

Uraicepht  or  Uraikepht.  The  fame. 

Forchernus  apud  Emaniam,  Ultoniae  regiam 
prefeos,  praecepta  & varia  carminum  genera  Uteris 
mandavit.  Quern  librum,  Uraiceacht  na  n’eigios, 
i.  e.  prascepta  poetarum  inferiptum,  & centena 
carminum  genera  complexum.  Kenn-foela  fil. 
Olilli,  Donaldo  rege  Hibernise,  multis  abinde  fe- 
culis  interpolavit.  O’Flaherty’s  Ogyg.  p.  217. 

Keacht  and  Kepht^  were  the  general  titles  of  the 
works  of  the  learned  Irilh  : — Kefaiat  is  an  Arabic 
word,  frequently  ufed  in  the  titles  of  books,  mot 
Arabe  qui  fignijie  ce  qui  lequel  entre  dans  les 

litres  de  plufieurs  livres^  (Herbelot.)  and  kafet  or 
kafeut  fignifies  rhyme,  poetry. 

Uraij  fignifies  a mailer  or  teacher  of  the  firll 
clafs,  it  was  an  epithet  of  Thoth  or  Phine ; les 
Arabes  fe  fer’vcjit  de  ce  mot,  qui  eji  tire  du  Cbaldaique 
el  du  Syriaque  Ouraia  et  Ouraio,  pour  fignifier  un 

maitre 
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maitre  ou  doSleur  de  la  premiere  clajfe  ; tels  qulont 
ete  Edris^  Kheaher^  Hermes,  qui  portent  les  titres  de 
premier,  fecond,  ^ troijieme  maitres  ou  dodleurs  de 
rUniverfe  (Herbelot). 

Arab,  auri,  Syr.  auri,  Heb.  niin  hora, 
indicavit,  docuit,  demonftravit,  inde  Morah,  doc- 
tor, pedagogus,  Syr.  Auria,  dodrina. 

iara,  docere,  inftituere,  monere,  praemo- 
nere.  Accedet  ad  nil  rava  irrigare,  ex  iara  certe 
iore,  pluvia  tempeftiva,  & Tor  a doctrina,  inftitu- 
tio,  lex.  Horum  quippe  affinitatem  indicat  canti- 
cum  Moyfis ; concrefcat  ut  pluvia  dodrina  mea  : 
Jiuat  ut  ros  eloquium  meum  : quaji  Jlilla  fuper  gra- 
mina.  Ab  hoc  iara  docere,  fapere  Morus,  Mo^U. 
Gall.  Meure,  Mure,  Murier,  arbor  fapientiffima, 
the  Mulberry  tree  (i»).  From  the  fame  verb  Bates 
brings  n*'  iur  or  ivar,  to  fignify,  a Jhoot,  or  /prig 
of  a tree  : to  flioot  up  .•  to  teach. 

The  latter  part  of  the  compound  kekht  is  the 
Arabic  hu-kekut,  or,  hekket,  fignifying 

juft,  right,  true,  a thing  notorious,  a fpeech  with- 
out tropes  and  figures,  advice,  hiftory  j hykayet 
kitabi,  a book  of  hiftory  (/>). 

Nan 


(o)  Thomafin.  Gloflar.  Hebraic:  hence  Thoth,  in  Chal- 
daic  and  Arabic,  Cadmus  in  Egyptian  and  Fari'aid  in  Irifh 
hiftory,  all  fignify  the  inventors  of  letters,  wife,  learned  men, 
and  the  Mulberry  tree  ; fee  next  chapter.  His  Latin  name 
Mercurlus  might  have  been  borrowed  of  the  Hiberno  Scythians, 
viz.  Marg,  a fign  or  mark,  and  Urai  mafter  or  teacher. 

(/>)  Hence  the  Irlfti  Ceacht  or  Keakht,  a leflbn.  Dla 
n’Keakt,  the  God  of  wlfdom,  Hercules,  Mercury. 
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Nan  is  the  article  of  the  genitive  cafe,  eig^  eigis, 
eig/i  fignify  wifdom,  wife  men.  Chald.  and  Phasn. 
‘'Jin  begi  A heji  Perf.  Agehi,  mens,  fagacitas, 
prudentia,  Hebr.  nJin  kaga,  meditari  (^) 

The  title  of  our  Irilh  book  then,  is,  Ihe  True 
and  Certain  Praceptor,  or,  InJirii6lor  of  Wifdom. 

The  Uraikekht,  as  handed  down  to  us,  is  appa- 
rently the  work  of  different  hands.  The  firft  part 
or  Ogham  treats  of  the  invention  of  literary 
charaders  and  numerals : the  author  is  faid  to  be 
Ogam,  otherwife  called  Som,  alias  Kennfoela.  The 
two  firft  are  Egyptian  names  of  Hercules : The 
laft  is  the  name  given  by  the  Chinefe,  to  the  firft 
inventor  of  letters  (r). 

We  fhall  here  give  copious  extracts  and  expla- 
nations of  the  Ogham,  referring  the  grammar  to 
another  time. 

Cid  ar  anabairt  Seom  ? as  heart  na  hughdar,  ro 
badar  remi  uaire;  if  I Connfoel  arainig  in  leabar- 
fa.  i.  e.  What  is  faid  of  Som  ? authors  fay,  he 

was 


(y)  Arab.  Icbcg.  femel  tantum  Eccles.  12.  12. 

proftans  leftio,  alii’s  meditatio,  ftudium.  Ab.  njn  haga  derivat 
CoccejuB.  Audi  Arabes,  dicitur  lehegh  in  re  aliqua,  de  eo  qui 
multum  de  ea  facit  fermonem  propterea  quod  earn  amet  & avide 
cam  appetet.  Ea  eft  vis  fecundaria.  C^id  jam  primitivum  I 
Latct  id  in  denfo,  fpiflb,  concreto  compadlo.  (Schultens.  Ha* 
riri.  Conceft.  2d  p.  45.) 

(r]  See  the  preceding  paragraph  from  O’Flaherty.  Cenn- 
foela,  fignifies  the  fummit  of  learning : it  was  a name  given  to 
Hercules,  and  adopted  by  many  others  in  after  times.  In  Sina 
Confulus  literarum  & artium  inventor.,  Horn,  de  orig.  gent, 
p.  238. 
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was  the  firfl;  Uaire  or  Prseceptor  ; he  was  Ke}m- 
foela^  whp  frainig)  explained  this  book  (j). 

Ci  hearln  dunu  di  bearlaib,  ro  taifealbho  do  Fc- 
nius  Farfad  itoifeach  ? — Bear  la  Feni — a^us  ife  ba 
Soom  dine  Scoil,  agus  ife  bearla  toifeach  rugud  onti. 
i.  e.  What  dialed  was  firfl  taught  to  Fenius  Far- 
fad ? — The  Phenian — and  Soom  was  in  the  fchool 
from  (dine)  the  commencement  of  ir,  and  that 
was  the  firfl  dialed  that  was  taught  in  it,  or  rather 
that  was  produced  from  it,  for  fo  the  verb  rugud 
implies. 

R E M A R K'  S. 

This  fchool  is  called  Gamar-Scoill,  which  Shawe 
tranflates,  an  univerfity,  an  affembly  of  the  learned. 
It  is  a Chaldean  word  Gemara,  fludium, 

dodrina,  quse  difcitur.  "i^Ji  Gemar,  difcere,  do- 
cere. 

The  Fenian  dialed.  This  certainly  relates  to  the 
language  of  Hercules,  whofe  Punic  name  was 
Na?n-Phanio,  or  the  Phenian  Orator.  Evander 
invokes  Nam-Phanio  to  come  with  delightful 
poems.  Nam-Pha?iiOf  Punice  Hercules.  (Selden 
Prolog,  de  ling.  Hebr.  and  Phasn.  p.  16.)  CDN'D 
nam,  notat  dida  divina,  eaque  de  legibus,  dog- 
matis  & prophetics  (/).  DN^naam,  elocutus  fuit 

(Schindler). 


Ar.  ravaha  clarum  reddidit. 

(/)  Guftetius.  Hence  our  Brcith-neamli,  Tthe  title  of  the 
Brehon  laws  of  the  Irifhl'  might  be  called  the  Divine  Compatf  ; 
— difta  divina.  naam,  ad  orationis  deliclas,  & elegantiam 

fxpe  pcrtinet.  (Boch.) 
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(Schindler).  Hence  the  Irifti  neamhtha^  and  the 
Iflandic  naema  docilitas',  dodrina,  and  hence  Nami 
was  a furname  given  to  the  moft  excellent  Ara- 
bian poet  Abul  Abbas  (Herbelot).  From  this 
word  Phanio  probably  is  derived  the  name  Phseni- 
cian  and  Punick.  ' Phane,  Faunus,  were  names  of 
the  Egyptian  Thoth,  and  Feniics  is  the  Irifh  name 
of  their  firft  grammarian  (it).  They  feem  to  be 
all  of  the  fame  origin.  Phine  was  alfo.one  of  the 
names  of  Thoth  : Pherecydes  calls  him  Ouphion, 
which  is  the  fame  name  with  the  Egyptian  article 
oil  prefixed.  The  Chron.  Alex,  calls  him  Faunus  ; 
Mercurius  feu  Faunus^  Piei  Jovis  filius,  and  hence 
probably  the  Phenian  or  Phsenician  dialeiSt, 

Jaekfon  in  his- Chronology,  v.  p.  278,  proves 
Thoth  or  Hermes  (tailed  Taaut  by  Sanchoniatho) 
who  was  the  fon  of  Mifor  or  Mizraini,  ’ to  have 
been  a Phasnician:.  that  upon  the  general  difper- 
fion  he  went  from  Chaldea,  where  he  was  born, 
into  Phaenicia,  where  he  lived  fome  time,  and 
went  thence  with  his  faxfiily  intc^  Egypt,  aind  inha- 
bited the  country  of  Thebais,  : 

The  Irifh  have  always  diftinguifhed  two  dialetfs 
in  their  language,  as.  feparate  from  their  mother 
tongue,  the  Scythian  ; thefe  are  bearla  Pheni^  or 

■F  the 

(u)  Derived  from  the  Arabick  j(J  learning,  know- 

ledge, art ; fimit  giving  clofe  application  to  erudition  ; whence 
the  Irith  fm-J'geal,  a learned  oration  ; fin-edach^  wife,  &c. 
Fiioun  was  alio  the  Arabian' name  of  the  Hereulls  magna  urbs, 
in  the  Thebais,  (Herbelot)  whence  it  appears  that  our  Hercules 
,;vM  alfo  named  Fiioun  by  tlicm. 
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the  dialed  of  Phenius  (who  was  a Phaenician)  and 
bearli  Teibij  or  the  Theban  dialed,  which  they 
learned  of  the  ^Egyptians  when  they  were  fettled 
in  Thebais.  (See  the  following  remarks.)  The 
Brehon  laws,  they  fay,  are  written  in  the  Phenian 
dialed,  and  truth  is  furely  on  their  fide,  when 
we  find  all  the  law  terms  are  Phsenician,  Syrian, 
or  Arabick. — For  the  Theban  dialed  fee  the  In- 
trodudion,  and  the  Egyptian  names  of  deities 
fcattered  throughout  this  work. 

The  firfl  and  moft  fimple  Ogham  confined  of  a 
number  of  perpendicular  ftrokes,  from  one  to 
twenty.  It  is  called  Brinn  Crann,  or  the  Brinn 
Tree  Ogham.  We  are  told  this  Ogham  originally 
was  ufed  as  numerals,  and  that  Fenius  Farfad 
gave  the  Taob-o?nona,  or  human  found,  to  each 
charader. 

Brinnn  crann  Ogham. 

lb  2I  3!  4s  511  6h  7d  8t 

I.  11.  111.  nil.  mil.  mill.  1111111.  11111111. 

9c  10  q iim  I2g 

111111111.  iiiiiiiiii.  11111111111.  111111111111.  imimmii. 
iiiiimiimi.  iimmimm.  mimmriim.  iiiiiiiiiirmiii. 

18  U 19  c 20  i 

111111111111111111.  mmmmmmi.  mmmmmmii. 

Under  the  word  BRN  Caftellus  gives  the 
Arabic  word  brina,  fignifying  a citron  tree. 

Taob,  a found  or  voice.  The  word  is  obfoletc 
in  the  Irilh : Chald.  ni*’ri  tiba,  vox.  Omona, 
human,  from  oniy  homo. 

Wc 
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We  are  next  told  that  inflead  of  thefe  numerals, 
Ogam  invented  others  more  convenient,  as  ex- 
prefled  in  the  circular  alphabet,  pi.  i,  fig.  i,  and 
this  he  called  Fege  Jineamhan,  or  The  Branchy 
Vine. 

That  Fearcertne  (or  the  wife  man)  turned  this 
circular  alphabet  into  a fquare  alphabet,  as  fig.  2, 
and  that  Roigni  Rofchad  was  the  author  of  the  Rot 
Ogham,  fig.  3. 

Thefe  three  together  go  under  the  general  name 
of  Triagh  Sruch  Fearcertne,  or,  The  three  Vine- 
yards of  the  learned,  or.  The  three  mod  excellent 
Vines  of  the  learned.  Sruch  is  here  explained  by 
fege  Jin,  the  vine  branch  : in  Chaldee  p-iu;  Sruk, 
in  Arab.  Shureek,  vitis  generofa,  quod  bona 
vitis,  ex  antitheto  labrufcorum.  Fearcertne  is  not 
a proper  name,  but  fignifies  a philofopher,  a 
learned  man,  as  may  be  colleded  from  a MS. 
gloffary  in  my  poffelfion  : fearceirtne,  i.  e.  fear, 
(a  man)  ceartaighe  na  eal&hna,  {killed  in  the 
fciences,  or  perfed  in  the  fciences  (a;). 

The  author  then  proceeds  by  queflion  and 
anfwer  in  the  manner  following  : 

Cid  deanad  an  toifeacb  feo  ? 

Who  gave  this  power  to  the  charaders  ? that  is, 
who  gave  the  iaob  omona,  or  human  found,  to  the 
numerals  ? 

F 2 Don 


(jc)  Hence  in  the  plural  C3>B‘in  chartmn,  piagus  qui  intelleftu 
cxc«]JIt  theoretico  a Pcrf.  chard.  Scire.  (Caftellus). 
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Don  Tebi.  Ro  Tebid  ijin  gaedilg^  uair  ife  toifeach 
ar  richt  la  Fenius,  iar  iiachtain  din  /coil  (j'). 

The  Theban  chief,  -He  fludioufly  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  gaedal  (or  Scythian  dialed)  when  he  was 
a chief  in  the  government  with  Fenius,  after  he 
had  left  the  fchool.  • " 

Cia  din  /coil  dufcuaid  gu  fuide  ? 

Who  continued  to  take  care  of  the  fchool  ? 
Gaeda!  ?7iac  Etheoir,  mac  Toe^  mac-  Barachaim, 
do  grecaih  Scitia{z). 

Gaedal,  fon  of  Etheor,  fon  of  Toe  (Thoth), 
foil  of  Baracham,  of  maritime  Scythia,  (or  Scythia 
on  the  fea-coaft  of  Thebais). 

Cia  tir  irrugad  Gaedal  F 
Where  was  Ga’edal  born  ? 

An  Eigipt.  In  Egypt. 

Cia  airm  fonrud?  ■ • • • 

In  what  particular  place  1 
In  maig  Ucca,  irrainn  lare-tairrigh,  defcertaig 
Eigipti.  ' ■ 

, « : ■ In 

(y)  Don  and  Adon,  a Lbrd,  a Chief  or  Governor,  as  Don 

na  ndul  dom  utatng,  the  Lord  of  the  creation  preferve  me. 
Arab.  Faba,  nomen  commune  Regum  Arabias  Pelicis.  Phasnice 
tliN  adon,  dominus.  o Hefych. — Hence  in  the 

Brehon  Laws  adonathaey  adonaed,  fovereignty..  Dotin  and  dunn, 
in  Irifli,  fignifies  alfo  a teacher  or  preceptor.  Ar.  jL:>  daun  or 
dan,  a learned  man  : dan'tjh,  learning.  Irlfli  fear-taibid,  an 
orator,  rhetorician.  Armen,  ver-tab'iet. 

(z)  Tal  and  Toe  is  the  corrupt  pronunciation  of  Taith, 
Toth  or  Thoth.  Tao,  vel  To,  canis,  cognomen  Mercurii  vel 
Thoth.  Plutarchus  fcribct,  canem  Mercurii  nomine  jEgiptiace 
appellari.  Menfie  Iliaca:  expofitio,  Pignorii  p.  8i. — Hence  he 
is  always  reprcfented  with  a dog’s  head. 
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In  the  plains  of  Ucca,  in  the  nome  or  divifion 
of  lare-tairrigh,  in  the  fouth  of  Egypt,  (that  is 
in  Thebais). 

If'e  feo  a tojfac  in  leaharfea  iar  Fenius^  agm  iar 
Maire,  mac  Nema,  agus  tarn’  Gaedhal,  mac  Ethor, 
agus  ijin  aimfir  tancatar  mic  Jfrael  uili  a Hegipt. 

That  is, 

In  this  wife  was  this  book  begun,  firfl:  by  Fenius, 
afterwards  by  Maire  (fon  of  Nema),  continued  by 
Gaedal  (fon  of  Ethor),  at  the  time  all  the  children 
of  Jfrael  came  into  Egypt. 

Cia  ramie  an  t Ogam  ? agus  canasfuair  anim  ? (a) 

Who  explained  the  Ogham  ? and  why  was  it  fo 
called  ? 

Ogam  0 Ogma,  is  fe  Soim  in  ceadna^  ife  rainic 
an  t Ogam. 

Ogam  was  fo  called  from  Ogam,  who  was  alfo 
named  Soim  ; he  publiflied  or  explained  the 
Ogham  {F). 

Remarks. 

If  this  work  is  the  compilation  of  mo-nks  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  as  the  adverfaries 
of  Irifh  hiftory  pretend,  thefe  monks  were  well 
acquainted  with  Eaftern  geography  and  Eaftern 

learning, 

[a)  The  verb  ralnlc  fignifics  to  make  knowm,  to  explain, 
to  difeover  ; it  of  the  fame  root  with  Arab,  ranaka  claruin 
reddidit. 

(^)  Soim,  the  Theban  chief,  otherwife  called  Ogam  or 
Ogma.  Sem,  i.  e.  Hercules  rex  Thebaeorum,  Erathofthcncs. 
Sec  the  fubfequent  pages.  Remark  the  third. 
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learning,  and  have  fhewn  much  ingenuity  in 
making  fo  perfeft  a concordance  in  hiflory.  In 
the  hiflory  of  Ireland  we  are  told,  that  Niul, 
(which  fignifies  the  fon)  the  youngefl  fon  of 
Fenius,  ere£led  a fchool  at  Piha-Chiroth,  or  Caper 
Chi^oth  (in  Thebais)  and  during  his  refidence 
there,  his  wife  brought  forth  a fon,  who  was 
called  Gaodall.  It  appears  alfo  that  Niul’s  proper 
name  was  Ethor,  who  was  the  fon  of  Toe  or 
Taith,  who  was  Fenius  or  Thoth,  as  we  have 
proved  in  the  preceding  pages.  That  part'  of 
Egypt  called  Thebais,  was  by  the  Scythians  named 
Ucca  (c),  whence  probably  Uchore,  or  Uchoreus, 
a king  of  Egypt,  derived  his  name  : Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  thinks  the  Uchore  of  Diodor.  Sicul.  was 
Maris.  On  the  north  of  Thebais  or  Ucca;  was 
the  land  of  Gofhen,  which  was  allotted  to  the 
children  of  Ifrael ; their  coming  to  Gofhen  is 
particularized  by  all  the  children  of  Ifrael,  to 
diflinguifh  that  period,  from  the  coming  of  Jofeph 
and  his  family.  Thebais  was  called  Pathros,  in 
the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  in  that  prophet’s  time 
was  inhabited  by  the  children  of  Ifrael,  Jer. 
xliv.  1 . “ The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  con- 
cerning all  the  Jews  which  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  which  dwell  at  Migdol,  and  at  Taphanes, 

and 


(f)  There  was  a diftricl;  in  Egypt,  nan^ed  Ottach  by  the 
natives,  and  Al-uah  or  Eluah  by  the  Arabs,  where 

fituated  I know  not.  See  Noraenclator  iEgyptiaco  Arabicus, 

p.  21  I. 
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and  at  Naph,  and  in  the  country  of  Pathros.*’  (^df 
And  in  Ezek,  c.  24,  v.  14,  “I  will  bring  again 
the  captivity  of  Egypt ; I will  caufe  them  to  return 
into  the  land  of  Pathros,  into  the  land  of  their 
habitation.”  Pathros,  i.  e.  in  Thebaidem,  quam 
prascipue  afflixerat  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Bochart. 
Phal.  p.  276.)  The  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hif- 
tory  prove  alfo,  that  Ezekiel  particularizes  the 
routing  of  the  Scythians  from  Scythopolis,  in 
Judea,  and  that  neighbourhood,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  prophet,  thefe  authors  fay,  fpecifies 
them  under  the  names  of  Melhec,  Tubal  and  all 
her  hofts,  and  that  they  were  driven  from  thence 
together  with  the  Phaenicians  by  Cyaxeus  and 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Syncellus  fays  our  Scythians 
fixed  therafelves  in  Bethfan  or  Scythopolis  in  the 
time  of  Jofhua  ; others  contend  it  was  in  the  reign  , 
of  Jofiah,  king  of  Judaea,  and  that  the  number 
that  entered  Bethfan  was  300,000  men,  befides 
women  and  children.  This  number  we  may  fup- 
pofe  was  doubled  in  a few  years  ; no  incon- 
fiderable  force  to  affift  the  Phaenicians  againll  two 
fuch  mighty  conquerors. 

Ucca,  Vice  or  Uige,  fignifies  a fhip,  or  any  thing 
appertaining  to  the  marine,  a name  properly  ap- 
plied to  Thebais,  in  which  was  the  Egyptian  port 
of  Piha-Chiroth,  and  many  others.  Ucca  is  the 
Scythian  tranflation  of  £3*0  taph^  ora  maritima, 
and  of  niin  Theba^  navis,  whence  Taphanes  and 

Thebais 


(^)  So  called  from  Fatlirufius,  fon  of  Mizraim. 
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Yhebais  (i). ' There  was  a place  near  Bafra  named 
Ukha  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  faid  in  our  MSS.  to  be 
in  the  divihon  or  nome  of  Jare4arruig.  Eiria, 
Eeria,  and  Aeria,  were  general  names  of  Egypt. 
(See  Steph.  Byzant.  and  Schol.  in  Dionyf.  Per. 
V.  239.)  Tarruig,  in  Irifh,  fignifies  a beach  on 
which  velTels  are  hauled  up,  or  from  whence  they 
are  launched,  as  occafion  requires  ; circumftances 
correfponding  to  the  fea-ports  of  Thebais,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  fouthern  Part  of 
Egypt. 

There  is  a curious  paffage  in  Diodorus  Siculus, 
preferved  by  Photius,  relating  to  the  departure  of 
the  Ifraelites  and  the  Shepherd  Kings,  as  he  calls 
them,  from  Egypt.  “ Some  of  thefe  enterprifing 

foreigners,  fays  he,  were  conducted  by  Danaus 
“ and  Cadmus,  and  a large  but  lefs  noble  people 
“ retired  to  Judtea  under  the  conduT  of  one 
“ Mofes.”.  ’ Manetho  calls  the  emigrants  who 
accompanied  the  Ifraelites  from  Egypt,  Hyr/os, 
that  is,  fays  he.  Shepherd  Kings ; but  we  never 
heard  a word  of  their  flocks,  or  of  their  traffick- 
ing with  flieep.  Hyc,  fays  Manetho,  fignifies  a 
King  in  the  facred  language  of  Egypt,  and  /os  de- 
notes a fhepherd  in  the  vulgar  language  of  that 

country; 

(e)  Ch.  nan  Theba,  Area  Nox.  Syr.  Ivibouta.  ©r,C»  vcl 
quatenus  fignincat,  id  eft,  arculam,  mutuati  funt 

veteres  Grxei  ab  .Hebrxa  voce,  'quod  quidam  enidlti  notarunt : 
quod  inde  ‘TLebiu  Bxotix  a Cadmo  Phxnicc  diftas  volunt. 
(Thomaftin). — Alii  Cadmum  fibi  fingunt  urbem  a fe  conditam 
a nan  Tlieba  nominaire,  id  eft,  nave  in  formam  arex,  qua  in 
Bxotiani  fit  advetftus.  (Bocliart). 
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country ; and,  adds  the  hiftorian,  fome  fay  they 
were  Arabians. 

Sos,  in  the  Sahidical  dialed  of  Egypt,  certainly 
fignifies  a (hepherd,  and  oc  in  Irifh,  and  perhaps 
bye  in  Egyptian,  denotes  a king  or  a prince. 
But  Jofephus  denies  the  appellative  bye  to  fignify 
a king,  and  alferts,  it  implies  captives.  We  have 
feen  that  the  Scythians  were  fettled  in  Thebais, 
which  they  named  Ucca  ; and  in  the  Scythian 
dialeft  fos  fignifies  an  abode  or  fettlement.  I am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  Hyefos  of  Manetho 
were  the  Uccafos  or  our  Scythians,  dwelling  in 
Ucca  (f)’.  and  hence  the  bear  la  Teibi  or  Theban 
diale£l  of  the  Irifh,  and  bear  la  Pbeni  or  Phenician 
dialed,  a diflindlon  of  fpeech  which  has  ever 
been  preferved  and  noticed  by  all  Irifli  w'riters. 

Ogam  or  Ogma,  alias  Somus,  alias  the  Theban 
Chief,  publifhed,  made  known,  or  explained  this 

alphabet. 

(f)  When  thefe  fnepherds  were  driven  out  of  Egypt,  Jofe- 
phus fays  they  retired  to  Salem  or  Solyma,  which  was  only 
eight  miles  from  Bethfan  or  Scythopolis  ; it  is  fuppofed  they 
alfo  built  Jerufalem,  and  Rcland  is  of  opinion  they  called  it 
oViyntyi'l’  Jerufalem,  or  the  inheritance  of  peace  ; a proper 
epithet  for  a countr}'  where  they  could  find  a tranquil  retirement 
after  fuch  a routing.  In  fine,  wherever  tlie  hiftorians  have  led 
the  Phenicians,  we  find  the  ilrongeft  alTurances  from  hiftory, 
that  our  fouthern  Scythians  were  either  the  fame  people,  or 
accompanied  them  in  all  their  emigrations. — The  lalb  of  thefe 
Ihcpherd  kings  was  called  yljeih,  according  to  Syncellus  ; Jofe- 
pluis  names  him  AjIJls  : hence  miglit  arife  the  name  M'lJeJius,  the 
chief  of  the  Scythia'ns,  at  the  time  they  retired  from  Egypt. 
Mai  or  M'dy  in  Irifl),  and  Maala,  in  Arabick,  fignifies,  a 
chieftain,  a prince  ; whence  Md-AJfis  or  Mdrfius  : the  name 
would  certainly  defeend  with  tlie  family,  and  when  they  came 
to  Spain  they  deno^slnatcd  his  heir  Mtl-Sprdn  or  Mihffidn. 
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alphabet.  Ogam  is  certainly  the  Ogmius  Her- 
cules of  Lucian,  and  Soni  or  Somus  was  the 
Egyptian  name  of  Hercules,  as  we  learn  from 
Jablonlky.  We  read  in  Plutarch,  that  about  the 
time  of  Agefilaus  there  was  dug  up  at  Thebes, 
from  the  fepulchre  of  Alcmena,  the  fuppofed  mo. 
ther  of  Hercules,  a brafs  plate,  on  which  were  en- 
graved certain  characters  then  unknown,  but  that 
appeared  to  be  drawn  from  Egyptian  types. 
Chonuphis,  the  mofl;  learned  of  the  Egyptian 
philofophers,  being  confulted  ; after  three  days 
fpent  in  examining  the  ancient  records  of  Egypt 
for  various  characters,  he  anfwered,  that  the  in- 
fcription  was  written  in  the  characters  ufed  in  the 
time  of  king  Proteus,  which  Hercules,  fon  of 
Amphitryon  (hufband  of  Alcmena)  had  been  per- 
fectly inftruCted  in. 

T«{  TOirui;  T £OT(  y^ajjLfjLxrix^i; . 

r 'Aijuptr^Cui^  EKfiaGftn.  (Plut  in  llbello.  de  dsemonio 
Socratis).  Some  have  thought  thefe  mult  have 
been  Phaenician  characters,  becaufe,  it  is  faid,  one 
of  the  Hercules’s  had  Linus  for  his  preceptor  ; and 
Suidas  is  of  opinion  that  Linus,  and  not  Cadmus, 
firfl  Introduced  the  Phteniclan  letters  into  Greece. 
But  this  is  all  conjeCture  ; the  infcription  might 
have  been  in  the  Egyptian  tree-formed  characters 
(or  Ogham)  defcribed  by  Apuleius,  of  which 
hereafter.  It  is  true,  that  Thoth  or  Phine,  the 
preceptor  of  Somus,  (according  to  Irilh  hiftory) 
V^as  a Phsenician  and  fettled  in  Thebais  (g). 

Certain 


(^)  Jackfon  Chron.  v.  2.  p*  278. 
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Certain  it  is  that  Som  was  a Theban  chief  or 
king.  Egyptiornni  fermone  dicebatur  D/om^  Som, 
vel  C/jom  vel  Sem,  id  eft,  Hercules  (Jablonlky, 
Panth.  Egypt,  p.  i86,  187).  In  the  catalogue  of 
Theban  kings  by  Eratofthenes,  the  fifth  in  order, 
is  called  Sem-phos,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  brother  of 
Atoth : Jackfon  places  his  reign  A.  M.  3363,  bef. 
Chr.  2063,  and  adds,  his  name  by  interpretation 
is  Heraclides  or  a defcendant  of  Hercules.  Tire 
twenty-fixth  king  in  the  fame  catalogue  is  named 
Sem-phrucrates ; his  name,  fays  Jackfon,  fignified 
Hercules  Harpocrates  ; he  reigned  A.  M.  3909, 
bef,  Chr.  1517.  The  termination  in  Sem-phos, 
Jablonlky  thinks  is  corrupted  from  the  Egyptian 
Spho  to  beget,  or  the  offspring  begotten ; our 
Scythians  would  naturally  call  him  Som-Jios,  or 
the  wife  Sem  or  Sem.  Phocrates  or  Fo-creat  in 
the  Scythian  (or  Hiberno  Scythian),  would  have 
the  fame  meaning  and  aire-fo-creat,  would  fignify 
no  more  than  the  learned  prince  of  princes.  Aire 
and  fo  are  titles  of  dignity  and  honour,  and  creat 
fignifies  knowledge,  fcience,  wlfdom ; and  it  alfo 
fignifies  a fteve,  (cribrum),  and  it  fignifies  writing, 
literary  charafters.  It  is  very  fingular,  that  in 
Horapollo,  the  Egyptian  fymbol  of  wifdom,  fcience 
and  learning  is  a groupe  of  a fieve,  a bull-rujh 
(of  which  paper  was  made),  and  a Jiylus  or  pen ; 
ereat  muft  have  had  the  fame  fignifications  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  but  pbach-rat,  in  Egyptian, 
and  pocrat  or  hoc~rat,  in  Irilh,  fignify  lame  in  the 
foot,  and  from  the  double  meaning  of  the  Egyptian 

word, 
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word,  Jablonfky  obferves,  that  Harpocrates  is 
always  reprefented  lame : all  thefe  are  ftrong  evi- 
dences of  our  Scythians  having  dwelt  in  Egypt. 

The  time  of  this  School  being  eflabliflied  in 
Ucca  or  Thebais,  and  of  the  invention  of  letters 
by  Fenius,  is  placed  by  our  author  about  the 
time  of  the  coming  of  all  the  Ifraelites  into  Egypt, 
a period  which  agrees  with  the  opinions  of  moft 
learned  men  for  the  origin  of  alphabetick  writing  ; 
as  we  fhall  ftiew  in  the  next  chapter, 

Proteus  according  to  Diodorous  Sic.  was  King 
of  Egypt,  whom  they  called  Cetes,  and  Huetius 
makes  him  the  fame  as  Mofes ; others  contend 
he  lived  240  years  after  Mofes.  Herodotus  fays, 
he  fucceeded  Pheron  or  Pharaoh,  that  his  temple 
was  at  Memphis  in  his  time.  The  Ph^nicians  from 
Tyre,  fays  he,  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
from  thence  it  is  called  the  field  of  the  Tyrians. 

. All  this  brings  the  fcene  of  this  Hiflory  and  the 
difcovery  of  letters  about  the  period  we  have 
affigned. 

The  Ogham  Alphabet  being  now  reprefented 
under  the  fymbol  of  the  vine,  we  are  told,  that  to 
plant  vines  in  regular  order  was  exprefTed  by  the 
verb  crofanam,  which  fignifies  to  adjuft,  to  put  in 
order  ; whence  crofanachd  came  to  fignify  any  fpe- 
cies  of  poetry,  or  metre  : this  is  derived  from  the 
Chaldean  t'nn  charaz,  ordo,  feries  certarum  rerum 
ordine  h numero  colledlarum  ; apud  grammaticos 
edi  RhyihniKs  \ oraiio  Rhytbmicay  charezanver- 
fificator,  poeta  rhythmicus.  Arab.  Keriz 

fecuit 
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fecuit  vitem,  dixit  carmen.  (Gol.  p.  5.)  (h). 
When  the  vine  -was  fuffered  to  run  into  confufion 
and  diforder,  entangling  its  branches  through  each 
other,  it  was  called  'Tom  or  Tomus^  that  is,  a bulh, 
hence  it  fignifies  a riddle  or  paradox,  Arab  ^ 
tam^  a plant  full  of  vigorous  (hoots,  whence  tim- 
tam  to  fpeak  in  a confufed  manner.  (Gol.  394). 

t 

Of  the  Ogham. 

This  part  of  the  fragment  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  another  hand : it  is  replete  with  interpo- 
lations. The  bard  or  copied,  zealous  for  the 
honour  of  his  country,  makes  the  Theban  Chief, 
to  be  an  Irilhman,  and  the  firft  invention  of  letters 
he  gives  the  honour  of  to  Ireland.  The  word 
in  the  original  was  certainly^- A/rm,  that  is,  Irati 
or  Perlia,  for  the  Irilh  knew  not  the  name  Hiber- 
nia, till  after  chriftianity,  but  Eirin  being  alfo 
the  name  of  Ireland,  perhaps  from  the  coloniza- 
tion of  it  from  Iran  in  Perfia,  (as  obferved  by  Sir 
William  Jones  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter) 
the  tranferiber  has  foilled  in  the  Latin  name 
Hibernia.  This  vanity  is  common  to  h 11  ancient 
nations  : but  the  theft  is  here  too  vifible  not  to 
be  detedled,  for  we  are  firfl:  told  that  Ogam  was 
called  Soim,  which  is  the  Egyptian  name  of  Her- 
cules, and  this  is  again  repeated  in  the  fequel. 

Caide 

(h)  The  Irlfli  crofanam  feems  to  fignlfy  to  prune  the  vine 
rather  than  to  plant  it,  which  would  agree  with  the  Hebrew 
word  fignifying  verfe  or  metre  : of  which  hereafter.  The  Irifh 
termination  nam  or  nim  fignifies  to  make  or  do  : the  fubfequcflt 
paragraph  juftifics  this  tranflation. 
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Caide  loc^  agus  aimfir,  agus  pfa^  agus  fath  air  ink 
in  Ogam  ? 

Where  was  the  Ogam  invented,  by  whom,  at 
what  time  and  for  what  ufe  ? 

Loc  do  Hibernia,  infola  q.  nos  Scoti  inhabitamus, 
in  ahnftr  Breas  mac  Eaiahan  rig  Eirin  do  frith. 

In  Ireland,  the  ifland  we  Scoti  inhabit,  in  the 
reign  of  Breas  fon  of  Eaiahan,  then  king  of  Ire- 
land. (E.iriri^ 

O^ani.  dinna  fear  ro  eolach  amber  la  agus  a filideS, 
is  e rainic  :n  fOgam. 

gam  or  Ogma,  was  learned  in  languages  and' 
in  philofophy,  he  explained  or  invented  the 
Ogham. 

Ciiis  airic  derbad  aintleda,  7 combead  inbeafnafa 
ic  lu6l  in  eolus  fo  leadh^  fech  lucbt  na  tirdachta  7 
na  buicnedla. 

The  reafon  of  the  invention  was  for  fecret  figns 
to  (land  for  fpeech,  underflood  by  the  learned, 
and  to  be  kept  fecret  from  the  ruflic  vulgar. 

Canas  fuair  anim  iarfund  7 ret  int  Ogam  ? Caide 
mat  bar  7 at  bar  in  Ogam  ? cia  anim  ro  fcribtar  tri 
Ogam,  7 cia  fd  in  ro  fcribtar,  7 cuis  ar  ro  fcribtar 
7 cia  dia  ro  fcribtar,  7 cid  ar  arsnct,  7 bedi  ria 
each  ? 

From  whence  were  the  names  of  the  Ogham 
figns  taken  ? What  is  the  rule  of  the  Ogham  ? 
Who  was  the  mother  and  father  of  Ogam,  and 
what  name  was  firlt  written  in  three  Ogham 

(charafters) 

(i ) Breas  Chald.  03  Bras  a prince,  JOOn  Brajlin  the  fame, 
like  the  Irifti  Shakh  and  Shaklan  a king. 
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(charafters)  ? What  tree  was  it  written  on,  and 
for  what  reafon  ? Who  taught  to  number  bjr  the 
Ogham,  and  to  write  it  in  books  with  precihon  ? 
(that  is,  to  ufe  it  as  a literary  charader).  ' 

Ogam  0 Ogma  (fuo  inventore  primo  &c.  Interpo- 
lation) im  Ogum,  0 guaim^  i.  e.  o guaim  do  bait  na 
Jil^  fsin Jilt  trid  air  ris  fri  feadaib  ioimfitir  gaedelg 
ic  na  Jil.  Atair  Ogaim,  Ogma  ; matkar  Ogaim, 
Lam,  no  Scian  Ogma. 

Ogham  is  derived  from  Ogma  (its  inventor). 
Poets  fay,  Ogum  is  derived  from  guaim  (that  is, 
wifdom).  The  Oghams  were  named  from  trees. 
The  father  of  Ogum  was  Ogma,  his  mother's 
name  was  Lam,  or  Scian  Ogma. 

If  fc  Som  in  ceadna  : f l ro  feribtar  tri  Ogam 

-jljj-  II 1 •%  In  beithi  ro  feribtar  7 do  bret  robaidh 

do  Lug  mac  Etlem  ; ro  /crib,  imdala  anma  na  rutha 
uada  hi  ifidaib^  /.  £•  fecht  bet  hi  in  aenfefc  do 
beadi. 

The  fame  is  called  Som  : he  wrote  his  own 
name  in  three  Oghams,  thus  TTTru — 1 ^ birch 
tree,  and  explained  it  to  Lug,  fon  of  Etlemen  ; 
he  wrote  many  names  of  his  tribes  in  feven  verfes 
on  one  fleafe  (flieaf  or  faggot)  (Jk). 

Cis  Ur  fogla  Ogaim  7 caiteat  ? 

How  many  divifions  of  the  Ogham 

A nil.  Betha  a v.  Uath  a v.  Main  v.  Ailme  v. 
feada  olcena. 

It 

(k)  The  fymbol  of  the  tree  is  carried  throughout;  each 
divifion  of  the  alphabet  is  compared  to  a fleafe,  bundle  pr 
faggot- 
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It  has  four  divifions,  viz.  5 in  (the  divifion  of) 
B.  5 in  H.  5 in  M.  5 in  A ; all  have  the  names 
of  trees. 

Cis  Hr  aicme  Ogaim  ? (^) 

How  many  fpecies  or  degrees  of  them  in  the 
Ogam  ? 

j4  111.  i.  e.  8 71* airigh  feada  ; 8 n*athaigh  feada  ; 
8 fid  lofa. 

Three,  viz.  8 of  the  airigh  trees  ; 8 of  the 
athaigh  trees ; and  8 of  the  lofa  trees. 

061  nairigh  cetus  fn.  Dur,  Coll,  Muin,  , Gort, 
Straif,  Onn,  Or  \ Ocl  naithigh,  Beithi,  Luisy  Suil, 
Nion,  Hiiath,  Tine,  ^ert,  Aircuii,  a feda ; is 
athar  feda  fid  lofa  olcena. 

The  8 airigh  trees,  are  the  Elm,  Oak,  Hazell, 

Vine,  Ivy,  Blackthorn,,  Broom,  Spine ; the  8 

'athaigh,  are  the  Birch,  Quicken,  Willow,  Afli, 

Whitethorn,  Fig,  Apple,  Cork-tree ; the  Lofa 

trees  are  alfo  athar  trees  (/). 

• • • ♦ 

Remarks. 

We  are  here  told  that  the  inventor  of  letters, 
or  of  the  Ogham,  was  Oga7n,  fon  of  Ogma,  other- 
wife  called  Ssm  (otherwife  Kenn  faola,  or  Cenn 
foeld).  The  two  firfl;  are  Egyptian  names  of 
Hercules,  the  latter  of  the  inventor  of  letters 
according  to  the  Chinefe.  We  are  told,  that 

Ogam 

(/•)  The  word  aicme  fignifies  order,  degree,  &c.  In  the 
Hindu  it  is  hakmah. 

(1)  Irifh  authors  differ  as  widely  about  the  names  of  trees,  as 
the  Hebrew  Lexicon!  ds. 
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Ogam  is  derived  from  guaniy  that  is,  wifdom. 
Soma  in  Irifti  has  the  fame  fignification  ; and  Cenn- 
faola,  in  Irifh,  fign^es,  head  of  the  learned  : but 
I fufpedt  Cenn  in  this  name  is  a corruption  of 
Chon,  which  was  another  Egyptian  name  of  Her- 
cules, written  alfo  Seona  by  the  Irifli.  xiin  Chon: 
dicunt  Herculem  lingua  Egyptiorum  Chon  vocari 
— fruges  ad  maturitateni  debitam  perducentis  : 
(Jabloniky  Egypt.  Pantheon)  and  to  Seona  or 
Shoney  the  Scots  of  the  Weftern  Ifles  facrificed, 
for  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  time  of  Martin,  (w) 

The  Egyptian  name  Ghjom,  is  written  with  the 
letter  Genga  or  Giangia  and  is  fometimes  pro- 
nounced hard  as  our  G before  A and  U ; fome- 
times foft  as  GH,  fometimes  as  DS,  DTS,  and 
fometimes  as  S,  whence  Jablonlky  conjectures 
Ghjom  and  Soni,  are  the  fame  word. 

We  have  been  told,  that  Ogam  or  Soim  was 
Don  Thebi,  Lord  or  King  of  Thebes.  In  Era- 
tollhenis  catalogo  regum  Thebjeorum,  femel 
iterumque  nomen  illud  ipfum  effertur  iLj  Setn, 
cujus  difcrepantias  caufa  alia  nulla  eft,  quam  quod 
jam  monui,  litera  Egyptiaca,  Giangia,  quam  Graeci 
non  uno  modo,  literis  gentis  fuae  propriis,  expri- 
mere  folent.  Rex  in  catalogo  illo  vigefimus  fex- 
tus,  nomen  habet  ubi  legenduin  cenfeo 

idquc  Eratofthenes  interpretatur  Her- 
culem  Harpocratem : nempe  "ZU  Sem  vel  Som,  vel 
SomNs  eft  iiomen  Herculis  (Jablonfl^y,  p.  187). 

G With 

fmj  See  his  Weflern  IHcs,  and  No.  XII  of  our  Culkftanea. 
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With  the  Egyptian  article  OU,  prefixed,  the 
name  was  written  Oughjo?n,  Oudfom^  Oudjlon^  at 
the  proper  name  Enephrasy  was  written 
Ouenephresy  whence  the  Latins  turned  it  into  Ve~ 
nephrei.  (Eufebius  in  Chron  Scalig.  p.  14)  (n) 

Sam  or  Somy  fignifying  the  fun,  and  being  the 
Scythian  and  Egyptian  name  of  Hercules,  much 
confufion  has  arifen  by  miftaking  the  Philofopher 
for  the  God,  and  vice  verfa.  (p) 

Som  in  the  Hiberno-Scythian,  fignifies  wifdom. 
Soma  vel  Som-aoiy  i.  e.  faibreas  ealahna  ; Soma  im- 
plies the  effence  of  wifdom.  (Old  Gloff.  in  my 
poffeflion).  Somou  written  with  giangiUy  has  cer- 
tainly the  fame  meaning  in  Egyptian,  for  in  the 
Coptick,  Exodus,  i.  10,  we  have  maren-fomoUy  let 
us  deal  wifely  with  them  (circumfcribamus  illos). 
The  Tibetans  have  gianiy  fapientia,  and  Giam-jangy 
the  God  of  Wifdom.  (Hervas.  Vocab.  Polyglott.) 
Dei  filium,  quod  mox  narrabat  S.  Auguftinus, 
Manichsei  tanquam  fapientiam  in  Luna  ponebant. 
Non  aliam  fedem  Manichaeorum  pedifequi  Tibe- 
tani  tribuunt  Deo  Sapientise,  Giam-jang.  Cujus 
etiam  nomen  interpretantur fuavem  cantum.  ( Geor- 
gius Alphabet.  Tibetanum,  p.  280).  Hence  the 

Nam-Phanio 

/ 

(n)  Hence  probably  tbe  prefixed  O,  OU,  UA,  to  the 
great  family  names  of  Ireland  ; particularly  to  the  elder  branch 
as  O’Connor,"  O’Leary,  &c.  as  much  as  to  fay.  The  Connor, 
The  Lear}’",  &c. 

(0)  From  the  Arabic  Sam6,  Sune,  high,  fupreme. 
The  Hebrew  oiiy  Soum  componere,  ftatuere,  conftituere,  aw 
Sem  nomen  whence  the  Chaldxan  Semoucha,  Vir  magni  nomi- 
nia  & magnae  famje,  are  all  applicable  to  our  Soim, 
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Nam-Phanio  of  the  Phaenicians,  of  which  here- 
after. 

Gum  or  Gumh^  in  the  old  Irilh  or  Hiberno 
Scythic,  fignifies  wife,*  wifdom,  learning  j hence 
O'ghaniy  learning,  eloquence  ; but  this  word  has 
the  Egyptian  article  prefixed ; it  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  ghjiom  or  dtfom  fignified  wifdom  in  that 
language.  The  Arabic  guman  cogitatio,  is 
not  very  different  (/>).  Jablonfky  derives  this 
name  of  Hercules  from  gj'iom  ot  dtf.7n,  fignifying 
virtus,  robur,  potentia. 

Conn-faela  or  Cann-foela^  implies  the  learned 
Cann^  or,  head  of  the  learned.  Chon^  as  we  have 
feen  before,  was  the  Egyptian  name  of  Hercules, 
and  Canoe  was  the  Egyptian  name  of  Thoth  or 
Mercury.  Chon  apud  Egyptios  Hercules,  quanquam 
Seldenus  dubitet : in  Sina  Confulus  literarum  & 
artium  inventor.  (Hornius  de  Orig.  Gent.  p.  238). 
— Canoe  alterum  Mercururii  nomen,  Chanoe 
vero  eft  a ]5n  Canaeh,  erudire,  injiruere,  doeere^  (jf) 
quod  officium  Mercurio  tribuebatur.  (Pafferius 
Lex.  Egypt.  Hebr.  p.  56). 

His  Punic  name  was  Nam-phanio^  whom  Evan- 
der  invokes  to  come  with  delightful  fongs  or 
poems.  Naom-fonn,  in  Irilh,  fignifies  melodious 
fongs  or  poems  ; fonn  is  a fong,  poem,  &c.  it 

G 2 alfo 


f p)  Tlie  old  Englifh  word  Giimtion,  fignifying  wifdom,  art- 
ful, is  from  this  root.  See  Diftionary  of  Cant  words. 

(y)  Phine  was  an  Eg)'ptlan  nam^:  of  Thoth  or  Mcrcuiy  PIic- 
rccydco  calls  him  Ou-Phion.  See  next  chapter. 
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alfo  fignifies  ivifdom  ; foin-fguel  a wife  (lory.  Ara- 
bic JijL  fenriy  fcience,  learning,  knowledge,  &c.  So 
that  all  thefe  names  for  Hercules  only  implied  the 
fame  thing,  namely  an  eloquent  and  wife  man, 
and  fuch  was  reprefented  to  have  been  the  Her- 
cules Ogmius  of  the  Gauls ; and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  the  Gauls  having  borrowed  this  deity  of 
the  Phoenicians  or  of  the  Hibernians.  Bochart 
is  of  opinion  this  Gaulic  Ogmius  was  the  Ph^ni- 
cian  Hercules ; it  is  probable  he  was,  for  we  find 
his  Punic  Name  is  Scythian  likewife,  and  Ogam  is 
faid  to  have  learned  the  Phenian  dialedt  in  the 
fchool  of  the  Scythian  Fenius.  Hence  Fiioun, 
the  Arabian  name  of  the  HercuUs  magna  urbs  in 
Thebais. 

Our  Ogam  is  faid  to  have  taken  to  wife  a wo- 
man of  the  name  of  Lam : this  name  implies  a 
foolilh,  wicked  woman ; it  is  a well  known  Punic 
name.  Lamia  nomen  elfe  Punicum — Lamia  enim 
mulier  Africana  fuiffe  fertur,  Beli  & Libyae  filia 
(j).  The  name,  in  Irifh,  fignifies  any  thing, 
horrid  and  dreadful,  and  is  the  oppofite  to  Crom 
a name  of  the  deity,  laem,  in  Arabic,  has  the 
fame  meaning : hence  Euripedes  fays  Lamia  was 
an  infamous  name,  dreadful  to  mortals;  (he  is 
faid  in  our  hiftory  to  have  been  fei-an  Ogma,  the 
helpmate  of  Ogam  : Secan  or  Sekenet,  adju- 

trix  : whence  the  Egyptian  Schi  and  Schimi  a wife. 
(Nomenclat.  Egyptiaco-Arab,  p.  81). 

But 

(j)  Bochart  Geogr.  Sacr.  589. 
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But  this  helpmate  was  named  Lam  or  Lamia, 
which  fignifies  a horrid,  dreadful  monfter  ; hence 
muft  have  arifen  the  Grecian  ftory  of  Hercules 
having  begotten  Scythes,  the  progenitor  of  the 
Scythians,  on  the  body  of  a monfter,  half  woman 
half  ferpent.  A fable  which  gained  ground 
wherever  the  Scythians  went — from  Scythia  to 
Tartary,  China  and  Japan  (/). 

I think  the  palTage  is  entirely  allegorical,  and 
that  the  fenfe  of  it  is,  that  Ogam  or  Hercules 
Ogmius,  tlie  God  of  eloquence,  efpoufed 
Sukhan,  or  Kulam,  that  is  eloquence. 

I would  now  alk  my  readers,  if  they  think  it 
poflible  or  probable,  that  fuch  a compofition  as  the 
foregoing  preface  to  the  Ogham,  could  have  been 
fabricated  by  monks  of  the  9th  and  loth  Centuries, 
the  date  the  opponents  of  Irifh  hiflory  bring  all 
Irifh  MSS.  to.  Is  it  poffible  they  could  have  fuch 
a knowledge  of  Egyptian  hiflory,  as  to  have  fe- 
levied  thefe  names  of  Ogmius  ? or  to  have  brought 
into  one  fhort  fcene  fuch  a coincidence  of  names, 
of  perfons,  and  of  places,  conformable  to  Eaflerii 
Hiflory, 

I muft  now  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
flop  or  Semicolon  (.•.)  at  the  end  of  the  Ogham 
writing  of  the  name  of  Scm.  The  Tree  is  adopt- 
ed for  the  emblem  of  literature  by  Ogam,  every 

letter 

{/)  D’Ancarvillc  Pvcclicrcli.  fur  I’^iigine  dc9  Arts  de  la 
Greece  L.  i.  C.  2. 
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letter  is  named  from  fome  tree  ; the  branches  are 
words,  the  leaves  letters  ; to  prune  the  tree  or 
vine,  in  uniform  order,  fo  as  to  leave  the  branches 
of  equal  length  on  both  Tides,  or  to  interweave 
thefe  branches  in  uniform  order,  fignifies  to  com- 
pofe  verfes,  and  the  Irifh  words,  implying  the  one, 
alfo  exprefs  the  other,  of  which  in  its  proper 
place,  where  we  fhall  (how  the  fame  emblem  to 
have  exifled  with  the  Oriental  nations.  The  tree 
then,  being  the  emblem  of  literature,  the  vine 
was  chofen  in  preference,  and  the  bunch  of  grapes 
was  adopted  for  a period  or  flop.  This  flop  is 
reverfed  by  the  Jews  ind  Chaldeans  thus  *.•  and 
is  called  Sacal  and  i.  e.  hotrus,  the  bunch. 
Vocalis  trium  punTorum,  quae  formam  botri  re- 
ferunt  apud  Grammaticos,  in  legendo  Segol  i.  e. 
botrus,  facit  Semicolon.  (Buxtorf.)  Sacal, 

orbari,  hinc  Efcol,  botrus,  bacca,  & Sacal  intelli- 
gere,  erudire,  inftruere.  Sekei  intelledtus,  pru- 
dentia — hinc  Scceldri,  antiqui  Danorum  poetae, 
A Sacal  inte'liigere,  erant  enim  etiam  philofophi — 
hinc  Sax.  Sagol,  fuflis,  fudes,  quafi  magiftra  artium 
fit  virga ; ut  a lajiiad,  docere,  erudire,  eft 
Malmad  ftimulus,  qui  h ipfe  bobus  magifter  eft 
arandi — item  Sax.  Scale,  minifter,  fervus,  ad  res 
bene  h feite  gerendas  hinc  Gall.  Mare-fchal,  Sene- 
fchal.  (Tomaflin.  GlofiT.  Hebr.) 

Fig.  3.  is  called  Rot  Ogham  or  the  wheel 
or  circular  Ogham  ; by  others  Ogham  Coll,  or, 
the  Ogham  of  Mercury,  the  author  of  poetry. 

It 
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It  is  a Scale  of  Profodia,  but  how  ufed  we  are 
not  informed  : it  certainly  has  a great  refemblance 
to  the  Arabian  circular  fcales  of  Profidia,  which 
may  be  feen  at  the  end  of  Pocock’s  Carmen  Tograi, 
publifhed  by  the  learned  Dr.  Clarke,  Oxon.  i66i, 
one  of  which  is  reprefented  at  fig.  4.  Reitet  in 
Arabick,  fignifies  a circular  tent  compqfed  of  one 
piece  of  cloth,  and  with  the  Arabs  the  fymbol  of 
the  tent  is  ufed  in  their  profodia. 

From  the  wheel  the  Irilh  Grammarians  carried 
the  idea  to  the  Cogs  of  the  wheel ; at  fig.  5,  is 
reprefented  an  alphabet  called  Ogham  Snaite,  or 
the  Cog-Ogham.  The  metaphor  cf  the  wheel 
was  applied  by  the  Chaldteaiis  to  a man  who  fpoke 
with  fluency,  as  in  Prov.  xxv.  ii.  Verbum  duc- 
tum  fuper  rotas  fuas  : whence  we  have  in  Irifli 
Roithra,  literally,  fpeaking  on  the  wheels,  to  fignify 
a prattling  fellow,  who  talks  as  fall  as  a wheel 
turns  round.  (See  Gulfet.  Lex.  Heb.)  («) 

From  the  circle,  the  alphabet  is  next  reduced 
to  ftraight  lines,  as  in  PI.  2.  fig.  i,  2,  3.  The 
author  then  tells  us  that  Beith,  was  always  the 
leading  letter,  becaufe  Ogam  firfl:  infcribed  his 
name  on  Beith  or  the  Birch  tree.  This  manner 
of  forming  all  the  charaflers,  it  is  faid,  amounts 
to  150;  many  of  which  are  evidently  of  modern 
invention  (w) 

As 

■(«)  Chald.  njiy  Sanat,  a tootli,  aCog,  plur.  Sanateth,  denotes 
qualcs  funt  in  rotis,  liorologio  &c, 

['lu)  There  is  an  cn-or  in  the  Ogham  alpl'.ahct  of  my  Irifli 
Grammar,  the  Engraver  has  placed  the  clafs  of  M where  the 
clafs  of  A fhould  be. 
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As  the  Jews  had  an  alphabet,  they  named  the 
kiver  Alphabet,  becaufe  they  fay,  it  was  given 
to  Abraham  at  the  paffage  of  the  river,  when  he 
departed  from  Chaldea  to  go  to  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, fo  the  Irilh  had  an  Alphabet  called  Ogam 
buaider  for  Amhna^  or.  Ogam  victorious  at  the 
River.  See  PI.  2,  fig.  4. 

The  next  alphabet  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Ogam 
run  na  Fian,  or  the  fecret  military  charafler.  See 
PI.  2.  fig.  » 

They  had  alfo  a fecret  way  of  writing  by  tranf- 
pofition  of  letters,  which  is  called  Ceann  ar  umaill, 
or  topfy  turvey  ; thus,  four  llrokes  flood  for  B 
inflead  of  one  flroke  ; and  one  ftroke  Hood  for 
N inflead  of  four  for  B j but  the  change  went  no 
further  than  the  fleafc  or  faggot,  that  is,  not 
beyond  one  divifion  marked  in  fig.  3 ; as  is  fhewn 
in  PI.  2.  fig.  6. 

The  Jews  did  the  fame,  making  the  tranfpofi- 
tion  throughout  the  alphabet  j this  they  called 
Atabas  a word  of  no  fignification,  but 

compounded  of  which  flood  for  D,  that  is, 
the  firfl  letter  for  the  laft,  li;  for  :3,  and  fo  on  in 
this  manner. 

, T 1 n n :i  13 

p -1  u;  n 

The  Jews  had  another  change  of  words  or 
letters  exprefling  numerals,  of  fome  note  ; this 
they  called  Gemetria.  It  fliews  pretty  clearly  that 
literary  charaflers  were  firfl  intended  for  numerals, 

agreeable 
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agreeable  to  our  Irifh  MSS.  reprefenting  the  Og* 
ham,  and  on  which  we  fhall  treat  more  fully  in 
the  next  chapter.  W-hen  a certain  number  was 
to  be  exprefled  by  numerals,  they  often  fubftituted 
other  letters  or  numerals,  whofe  fum  total  was  the 
fame,  but  the  letters  different.  For  example,  the 
word  METFATON,  in  Hebrew,  rceckoned  314  ; 
inflead  thereof  they  fubftituted  the  word  SHADI, 


the  fum  of  which  was 

the  fame  as  in  the  following. 

» — 40 

ro  — 9 

ly  — 300 

— 200 

— 3 

to  — 9 

T — 6 

1 

0 

314 

314 

And  in  fome  cafes,  thefe  words  became  part  of 
the  language : for  example,  in  Chaldaic  Sarus 
and  Neieries  fignified  certain  periods  of  time, 
only  becaufe  the  words  formed  by  thefe  letters, 
taken  as  numerals,  make  up  the  periods  ; and 
in  Egyptian  the  word  Neilos,  fignified  a year  of 
365  days,  and  Lebnos  a year  of  360  days,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  as  will  be  proved  in  the  next  chapter; 
which  fhews  clearly  that  numerals  were  invented 
before  letters,  and,  I think,  as  clearly  that  thefe 
numerals  were  adopted  for  letters. 


In 
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In  the  explanation  of  this  Ogham  we  have  the 
character  fubftituted  for  the  Ogham  A ; it  is 
thus  reprefented  and  under  it  is  written  olov  ; 
this  is  the  olopJj  or  A of  the  Phsenicians.  In  the 
third  diviljon  of  the  Uraicecht,  called  the  book  of 
Pearceirtne,  this  character  is  thus  reprefented 
+ 'IT  nr  ; the  firft  occurs  often  in  the 
Egyptian  infcriptions  (at),  it  is  the  Punic  A ; the 
laft  is  the  exadf  form  of  the  Chaldasan  A or  Eftran- 
gelo  Alephj  (fee  chap.  5),  and  that  in  the  middle 
is  nearly  the  form  of  the  A in  the  infcription, 
Pl-  3* 

Thefe  are  not  the  only  inftances  of  the  Irilh 
having  ufed  the  Chaldaean  and  Phsenician  cha- 
radlers.  Mr.  Burton  Conynghara  has  now  in  his 
pofleffion  one  of  thofe  double-cupped  patera,  de- 
fcribed  and  engraved  in  the  13th  number  of  the 
Colleftanea.  The  inftrument  is  of  gold,  was 
found  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  weighs  about 
fix  guineas.  'On  the  outfide  of  one  cup  is  an 
Ogham  infcription  ; on  the  outfide  of  the  other 
an  infcription  in  the  Phasnician  or  Eftrangelo  cha- 
radler.  See  PI.  III.  where  the  cups  are  reverfed 
to  fhew  the  infcription.  The  Ph^nician  word  is 
compofed  of  the  letters  Ain^  Lamed,  Tau,  Aleph, 
i.  e.  i.  e.  Alta  or  Oita,  fignifying*  an  holo- 

cauft.  This  confirms  my  former  opinion,  that 

thefe 


(x)  See  the  Egyptian  infcription  PI.  II.  fig.  7.  from  Pig- 
norius. 
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thefe  inftruments  were  ul'ed  in  facrifices  (y).  The 
Ogham  charaders  are  UOSER,  Uofer,  Ofir^  or 
Ufar^  the  Sun,  the  principal  deity  of  the  pagan 
Irifh(s). 

The  names  Aefar,  Aofar,  frequently  occur  in 
ancient  Irifh  MSS.  which  are  always  tranflated 
God.  The  Etrufcans  wrote  Aefar  and  Efar, 
Arabes,  telle  Herodot.  in  Clio,  Solem  dixerunt 
Urotalt,  id  eft,  lucis  Deum  j itemque  Dufarem, 
id  eft,  perluftrantem  Deum.  Arabice  compofitum 
eft  Dai-Ufar,  & (implex  Ufar^  id  eft,  perluftrans 
Deus.  Sol,  in  Hetrufca  etiam  lingua  Efar  vocatus 
eft.  (El.  Schedius  de  Dis  German,  p.  io8). 

This  infcription  (hews  that  the  Ogham  was 
written  fometimes  in  detached  charaders,  and 
probably  in  columns,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
as  the  mafter  line  of  each  charader  is  here  per- 
pendicular, agreeable  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  my 
Irifh  grammar,  2d  edit. 

Dufares^  Suidam  qui  Deum  Martem  interpre- 
tatur,  quafi  ex  & Sto?  compofita  voce,  halluci- 
natum  effe  monet  nobil.  & dod.  Seldenus : nomen 
originis  Arabicae  efle,  non  Graecae,  ac  Dufarem 
Bacchum  efle  non  Martem.  Quid  ergo  apud 
Arabes  fonat  ? num  fplendidum  vel  corufcantem? 
(Pocock  fpec.  Hift.  Arab.  p.  104). 

From 

holocauftum,  n'?];  has  the  fame  meaning;  hence 
the  Irifh  Ulla,  a place  of  devotion.  Olat  a hill  on  which  facri- 
fiecs  were  performed. 

, Egyptiorum  plerique  videntur  id  nomcn  pronuntiafTe 
Oifhiri,  Oiliri,  & alii  Ufiri ; diverfa  ejufdem  norainls  pronun- 
xiatio.  Jablonlky,  p.  152. 
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From  this  laft  learned  author  we  learn,  that  the 
ancient  Arabs  worlhipped  Venus,  under  the  name 
of  Al-zuhary^  which  is  the  Irlfli  Suire.  See  Intro- 
duftion,  p.  39.  The  moon,  under  the  name  of 
Cenanah,  in  Irifli  Cann.  Many  other  examples  of 
this  kind  we  (hall  give  in  the  proper  place. 

The  Phaeiiician  infcription  appears  to  be  written 
in  the  facred  charader  ; Ammuneae  Phaenicium 
facrjje  literas  quae  templis  peculiares,  cum  iis  quae 
reperta  funt  in  adytis  repofita,  arcanis  animoneorum 
Uteris^  quae  non  funt  omnibus  fiotae.  (Philo). 
Babylonios  quam  AEgyptios  & -^thiopes  colligimus 
facras  habuifle  literas.  (Bochart  Phal,  1.  2.  c.  17,) 
The  Ogham  characters  have  a great  refemblance 
to  the  Egyptian  facred  characters  given  in  PI.  2 . ' 
fig.  7.  copied  from  the  Menfa  IJiaca  of  Pignorius, 
Tab.  iv.  Egyptiaco  charaClere  afcriptum  eft 
Magnus  lao,  is  all  the  explanation  given  by  this 
author.  In  the  Egyptian  characters  of  the  firft 
line,  I read  HORI  or  HORE,  an  Egyptian  deity, 
fon  of  Ofiris,  whom  the  Greeks  denominated 
lAO  (a).  The  Phsenicians  alfo  worfliipped  Orus, 
Ifis  and  Ofiris  ; their  copper  coins,  with  thefe 
deities  on  the  reverfe,  are  ftill  dug  up  at  Malta.  (^). 

The  Ogham  alphabet  'is  called  ABgiter  or 
Abgitir^  that  is,  the  form  or  figure  of  Ab^  or,  the 
tree.  Ch.  gitir  forma,  figura.  (Buxtorf.). 

Voflius 

(a)  See  Jablonfl<y  Egjrptiorum  Pantheon,  L.  2.  C.  4.  Dc 
Horo  Egypt!  deo,  apud  quofnam  Gneciae  populos,  nomen  ha- 
ibuerit  lAo.  " 

(3)  Travels  in  Sicily  and  Malta  by  De  Non.  p.  277.  • 
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Voflius  having  fhewn  the  error  of  Paufanias  in 
deriving  the  word  arbor,  a tree,  from  robur,  and 
that  of  Ifidorus  in  deriving  it  from  ar^o,  fays, 
non  difpliciat  origo  ab  4-B,  id  eft,  arbor,  in- 
ferto  R.  ut  Herba  a Ch.  Aba,  itidem  R in- 
ferto,  Thomaflin  gives  the  fame  derivations  in 
his  Hebrew  gloffary.  The  Irifti  Abgitir  is  evi- 
dently Chaldaean,  viz.  id  eft,  the  form 

or  figure  of  the  trees,  correfponding  to  the  idea 
given  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
In  Arabic  heja  fignifies  a tree  and  the  alphabet, 
and  hejra  a tree  running  into  luxuriant  branches, 
metaphorically,  trifling  converfation. 

The  Egyptians  had  an  hieroglyphick  character, 
fo  the  Irifli  had  an  hieroglyphick  alphabet : inftead 
of  trees  they  gave  the  names  of  animals  to  the 
letters  of  one  alphabet  ; of  birds  to  thofe  of 
another  ; of  colours  to  thofe  of  another  j and  of 
fcientifick  terms  to  another.  Example  : 


En,  or 

Dan,  or 

Doth,  c 

Bird  Ogham. 

Science  Ogham. 

Colour  Ogh 

Befan 

Bathumnacht 

Ban 

Lachu 

Luamnacht 

Liath 

Faelin 

Filideacht 

Flan 

Segdaig 

Sairfi 

Sodath 

Droen 

Noaireacht 

Necht 

Truit 

Haircetal 

Huath 

Querc 

Druideacht 

Dub 

Mintan 

Tornofcht 

Tenin 

Geis 

Cruitereacht 

Cron 

Ngeig 
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Ngeig 

Quiflineacht 

Quiar 

Tfineolac 

Milaideacht 

Mbraft 

Roenat 

Gaibneacht 

Gomor 

Aidir 

Ngibae 

Nglas 

Eleog 

Tlreguindeacht 

Tfrorca 

Odoroferah 

Ronnaireacht 

Ruad 

Uiieog 

Airigeacht 

Alat 

Illait 

Ogmofocht 

Odar 

Umaideacht 

Ufgda 

Enaireacht 

Ere 

lafcaireacht 

Irfind. 

They  had  alfo  a Ship  Ogham,  or  alphabet  of 
nautical  terms,  as  we  may  colleft  from  the  fol- 
lowing paflage : 

Neming  nuaill  bretaigh  di'm  Ogham,  ni  dan 
nim  raigea  ro  Solumni ; dirigh  dian  indfcib  gan- 
irrlun.  Ogham  an  aichnid  iceaftib  coirib : com- 
airoi  ar  is  crann  fa  loch  ler  ceartach.  Ill  nogham 
ri  larda  do  rada  fri  huair,  irrfcrudain  Ogham  n 
Eathrac,  i,  e.  Bare  fri  Beithi  a V.  Long  fri  Huath 
a V.  No  fri  Muin  a V.  Curaeh  fri  Aiim  a V, 
aendib  ar  in  c.  fid  ado  ar  infid  tanaifte  coroifeda 
V in  fid  deiginac  fecip  nac  aieme. 

Neming,  a famous  judge  of  Ogham  writing, , 
made  an  irregular  panegyric  extempore  ; it  was  a . 
poem  in  nature  of  an  enquiry  into  right  and  pro-  ■ 
perty,  in  which  he  exprefled  himfelf  gan-ir-lu7i,, 
without  whining  fatire.  Inftead  of  trees  in  his 
Ogham,  he  took  the  metaphor  of  nautical  terms  5 
for  charaflers : they  fay  he  made  150  of  them, 

applying; 
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applying  throughout  the  nautical  Ogham.  For 
BeithU  B,  or  the  birch  tree,  he  took  bare  (a  boat) 
and  fo  through  the  fleafe  or  divifion  of  B.  Lon^ 
was  ufed  inltead  of  Huath,  and  fo  on  in  the  5 
letters  in  that  divifion.  No  begun  the  third"divi- 
fion  of  M or  Muin,  and  Curach  was  fubflituted 
for  A,  &c. 

Bare  is  a boat.  Long^  a fhip.  No  or  Naoi^  a 
fliip,  and  Curaeh  formerly  fignified  a large  Ihip ; 
it  is  now  applied  to  boats  made  of  wicker,  and 
covered  with  hides. 

This  is  juft  fuch  another  interpolation  in  the 
book  of  Ogham,  as  the  affair  of  the  wen  growing 
upon  the  cheek  of  an  unjuft  judge  in  the  Brehon 
laws.  I have  tranferibed  this  interpolation  on 
account  of  the  obfolete  expreflion  irr-lun:  irr 
fignifies  a fatire  or  lampoon : lun  (pronounced  as 
the  Englilh  loon)  originally  fignifies  melancholy, 
lamentation,  and  is  the  oppofite  to  lonn,  joy,  mirth  j 
whence  the  adjective  loinneaeh^  merry,  jovial : 
lon-duhh^  the  black  chorifter,  i.  e.  the  black  bird. 
Luinneag  (read  lonneag)  a chorus,  a highland 
catch,  (Shawe)  ; it  is  the  Arabick  lehirty  me- 
lody, tone,  modulation  ; luhiriy  a fong. 

But  lun  properly  fignifies  lamentation;  it  is 
fynonymous  with  torah  and  goiky  (the  keenauHy  or 
weeping  over  the  dead)  the  turuh  and  guleh 
of  the  Arabs,  which  fignify  melancholy,  lamen- 
tation : lun  is  now  never  ufed  in  Irifh  but  to 
exprefs  the  ftate  of  a perfon  in  the  melancholy- 

mania  : 
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mania  : it  is  the  Hebrew  and  Phaenician  /««, 
in  Hiphil  ^‘>bn  helin^  which  fignifies  to  complain 
or  lament  : whence  the  Greek  Linos^  : 
“ The  Egyptians,  Phgenicians,  Cyprians,  and 
“ other  nations,  fays  Herodotus,  ufe  a fong 
“ which  is  called  by  different  names,  in  different 
“ nations  ; but  all  agree  that  it  is  the  fame  with 
“ that  which  the  Greeks  fmg  and  call  linos.  As 
“ I have  wondered  at  many  ufages  of  the  Egyp- 
“ tians,  fo  more  particularly,  whence  they  came 
to  call  this  fong  linos.,  the  fmging  of  which  has 
been  always  iifed  amongfl  them.  But  linos,  in 
“ the  Egyptian  language,  is  called  Maneros  ; and 
the  Egyptians  relate,  that  Maneros  was  the  only 
“ fon  of  their  firft  king,  and  that  having  died  an 
“ untimely  death,  this  fong  of  lamentation  was  ever 
“ after  fung  by  the  Egyptians  in  honour  of  him  ; 
“ and  that  this  was  their  firji  and  only  fong  of  the 
“ kind.’* 

Euflathius  in  his  commentary  on  Homer’s  Iliad 
2.  V.  569,  570,  has  a large  account  of  this  fong 
Linos.  The  Greeks,  according  to  cuflom,  feigned 
a ftory  concerning  the  old  Theban  poet  Linus,  and 
derived  it  from  him ; but  they  borrowed  it  of  the 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians  or  Scythians.  The  Egyp- 
tians fung  it  to  lament  the  death  of  Ofiris ; and 
the  Phaenicians  on  account  of  the  death  of  Adonis. 
Paufanias,  Euflathius  and  others,  . miflake  the 
words  of  Homer  : 

. ■ — * Auoir  y Lno  KO^'oti 


Homer 
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Homer  in  this  place  is  reprefenting  not  funeral 
mufic  and  finging,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  jovial 
mufic  and  fongs  in  which  the  young  men  and 
virgins  joined  with  dancing,  in  the  time  of  vintage. 
So  that  a;»o»  there  means  joy,  and  is  the  fame 
as  the  Irilli  lonn,  and  Arabic  lehin^  as  before  (c). 

To  return  to  our  Nautical  Ogham.  As  our 
Hiberno  Scythians  applied  the  long  (hip,  or  houfe, 
to  profodia^  fo  did  the  Arabs  apply  the  Tent  which 
was  their  dwelling.  Ex  literis  motis,  Scquiefcen- 
tibus  hunt  Arabes,  Chordae  & paxilli : ob  analo- 
giam  quandam  inter  tentorium  & verfum,  eorum- 
que  partes,  ita  di£la : nam  ut  illud  Baito’Jhariy  i.  e. 
domus  pilorum,  ita  & hie  Baito^Jheri^  domus  ver- 
fuum  appellatur,  & proinde  quodlibet  hemiftichium 
mefraon^  janua.  Ex  pedibus  hifee,  five  partibus, 
in  orbem  difpofitis,  hunt  quinque  ddwayero,  i.  e. 
Circuli,  totidem  fumma  carminum  genera  ambitu 
fuo  compleclentes,  quorum  lingula,  excepto  ulti- 
mo, ill  alia  denuo  fubdividuntur,  ut  univerfa  hunt 

qiiindecim vocantur  autem  general!  vocabulo 

bohuron  a bahron  quod  Mare  denotat.  (See  Dr. 
Clarke’s  profodia  of  the  Arabs,  at  the  end  of  Po- 
cock’s  Carmen  Tograi).  The  reader  will  judge 
what  analogy  there  can  be  betwixt  a tent,  its 
cords  and  poles,  and  the  fea  : Baito  jloeri  is  the 
Chaldean  n beth  Jheri  and  the  Irilh  beit-Jloear, 
fignifying  the  verfe  of  a poem  or  Jong, 

H PI.  IV. 

(^)  See  Herodot.  1.  2.  c.  79.  Athcnxus  Dcipros.  li  14. 
p.  620. 
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PI.  IV.  contains  fome  whimfical  alphabets  and 
fome  figla  or  figns  for  words ; thefe  are  evidently 
the  inventions  of  modern  bards,  intended  to  per- 
plex the  reader : here  and  there  are  interfperfed 
fome  charaflers  refembling  the  Egyptian  facred 
charafters  in  PI.  II.  fig.  7. 

In  the  Uralceaft  are  two  alphabets  called  Abgi- 
tir  Eigipti,  or  Egyptian  Alphabets.  See  PI.  V. 
The  fecond  column  is  a copy  of  one  of  thefe 
alphabets,  which  exa6tly  correfponds  with  the 
Palmyrean  Alphabet  taken  from  medals  by  Gebe- 
lin.  See  column  3.  The  4th  column  is  an  Egyp- 
tian Alphabet  by  Abbe  Barthelemy  (taken  from 
the  Encyclopedie).  Column  6 and  7 are  Egyp- 
tian Alphabets  from  Ambrofius,  i o an  Egyptian 
Alphabet  from  our  book  of  Oghams. 

This  fragment  on  the  Oghams  concludes  with 
another  whimfical  alphabet  called  Ogham  Druin- 
neach  or  the  Embroidered  Ogham.  See  PI.  VI. 
fig.  I,  and  with  other  figla  or  figns  for  words  as 
in  fig.  3,  all  which  I look  upon  as  the  invention  of 
modern  times. 


Remarks. 

When  Apuleius  was  about  to  be  initiated  into 
the  myfleries  of  Ifis,  the  Egyptian  priefl  reached 
down  a book  from  the  flielf,  and  fhewed  him  the 
elements  of  letters,  in  two  different  forms ; one 
in  Hieroglyphics,  fuch  as  we  find  on  the  obelifks ; 
another  written  in  circles : “ et  injeda  dextera, 

fenex 
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lenex  conimiffimus,  ducit  me  protinus  ad  ipfas 
fores  Eedis  amplifiima ; rituque  folemni  apertionis 
celebrato  minifterio,  ac  matutino  perado  facrificio 
de  opertis  adyti  profert  quofdam  libros,  literis 
ignorabilibus  prsenotatos ; partim  figuris  cujus- 
cemodi  animalium,  concept!  fermonis  compendiofa 
verba  fuggentes  ; — - partim  nodofis^  et  in  modum 
rotes  toriuofis  capreolatimque  condenjis  apicibus^  a cu- 
riofa  profanorum  ledione  mutata  (d\  Cicero  & 
Ladantius,  Mercuries  quinque  per  ordinem  fuifle 
volunt,  quintumque  fuifle  ilium,  qui  ab  Egyptiis 
vocatur  Theut : hunc  aflerunt  authores  Egyptiis 
priefuifle,  eifque  leges  ac  literas  tradidiflfe.  Lite- 
rarum  vero  charaderes  in  animalium,  arborumque 
figuris  inftituilTe  {/). 

The  reader  is  defired  to  compare  the  Egyptian 
infeription,  PI.  II.  fig.  7,  (taken  from  the  Menfa 
Iflaca  of  Pignorius,  Tab.  iv.  fig,  3)  with  the  Irifh 
Ogham.  Egyptiaco  charadere  aferiptum  eft:  Mag- 
nus lao.  The  fimilarity  of  the  charaders  with  the 
Oghamis  very  ftriking. 

If  one  of  our  Irifli  philofophers  had  opened  a 
book  of  Ogham’s,  and  given  a tranfient  view  of 
the  circular  alphabets  in  PI.  I ; or  the  alphabet  in 
PI.  VI.  fig.  4,  how  could  the  beholder  have  found 
better  words  to  deferibe  them,  than  thofe  ufed  by 

PI  2 Apuleius 

(c/)  Apul.  Metamorph.  I..  XL  p.  268.  VitI  capriolus  pro- 
prium.  Thcophr.  lull,  plant.  Capreolu3,  a tcndrel  of  a vine, 
a fork  for  a vine.  (Ainfworth). 

<f)  El.  .Schedius  de  Dis  Gevin.  p.  109. 
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• Apuleius,  efpecially  if  he  had  cafl;  his  eye  on  the 
titles  Triagh  Sruch,  i.  e.  the  Three  Vines,  and 
F^e  Fineamhainy  i.  e.  the  Branchy  Vine  ? 

The  ancient  Scythians,  hiflory  informs  us,  ufed 
Hieroglyphics.  I am  of  opinion  the  ancient  Irifh 
did  the  fame  ; becaufe  moft  words  fignifying  an 
image,  do  alfo  fignify  a letter  of  the  alphabet; 
as  mion  or  muiriy  an  image,  a letter,  Hebr. 
mowiy  imago,  fimilitudo  (forte,  hinc  Monile  ei 
enim  apponuntur  figna  & imagines  (fay  the  Lexi^ 
conifls) : but  we  have  in  Irifh  muiriy  the  neck, 
whence  muincey  a collar,  an  ornament  for  the  neck; 
and  in  Arabic  mainak  fignifies  a horfe  with 
, a fine  neck,  and  maanikut  is  an  ornament 

for  the  neck.  Ch.  wp5‘'‘'jD  mnnikay  monile,  brac- 
hialc  ornamentum,  7ninica,  torques ; from 

our  mio7i  an  image,  a letter,  perhaps  the  Arabic 
minat,  fignum,  nota  (Gol.  2187).  Irifh  Ske, 
a letter,  an  imag’e,  Ch.  Sekia,  imago,  pic- 

tura,  effigies,  he.  Egyptiace fach  feriba,  feribere. 

That  the  Egyptians  had  a running  alphabet  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  modern  difeovery  of  Count  Caylus ; 
and  I think  it  is  as  evident  that  this  alphabet  was 
formed  from  their  Hieroglyphics,  which  (it  is 
very  probable)  originally  flood  for  numerals  (f)  ; 

becaufe 

(J)  The  infeription  of  the  obelillc,  which  Geimanicus 
catifed  the  Egyptian  prieft  to  explain  to. him,  contained  the 
rmmber  of  men  Sefoftris  had  in  the  city  fit  to  bear  arms,  the 
tribute  eveiy  nation  paid : the  weight  of  gold  and  filver,  the 
number  of  arms  and  horfes,  the  quantity  of  corn  paid  by  every 
nation, '&c.  See  Tacitus.  Annul,  L.  2.  C.  6©. 
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becaufe  thefe  are  very  different  from  thofe  Hiero- 
glyphics cpmpofed  of  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
of  facred  birds  and  infers  which  appertained  to 
their  myflical  Theology.  Count  Caylus  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  fome  ancient  mummies, 
on  the  banderoles  of  which  were  infcriptions  in  . 
a running  hand.  The  Count  having  compared 
the  letters  with  the  Hieroglyphics,  readily  per- 
ceived a great  fimilitude  in  the  charadlers.  See  PI. 
VII.  of  this  work,  and  Vol.  I.  of  the  Count’s  anti- 
quities. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  circular  alphabet 
was  probably  formed  from  the  word  Og,  which 
in  Irifh  implies  a circle,  it  is  the  Arab  aueg^ 
curvavit,  flexit ; whence  we  have  in  IriTh  bo-ogha 
or  bogha,  a bow,  from  bo,  wood,  and  ogba.  Egyp- 
tian bo,  lignum. 


Of  the  Chinefe  UKIM,  and  the  Perfepolitan 
unknown  characters. 

Couplet  relates  that  the  firft  Chinefe  letters  con- 
fifted  of  Jiraight  lines,  which  ran  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  were  of  different  lengths,  and  va- 
rioufly  combined  and  divided  ; Martinius  fays  the 
fame  ; and  they  both  give  feveral  fpecimens  of  the 
molt  ancient  manner  of  writing  them.  Thefe 

letter- 
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letter-lines  were  contained  in  the  book  called 
Tekim,  and  was  afcribed  to  Fo-Hi,  who  was  a 
Scythian  from  Cataia.  But  although  thefe  were 
• 'faid  to  have  been  invented  about  2438  years 
before  Chrift,  no  body  undertook  to  explain  them 
before  Veng-Vang,  a foreigner,  and  a tributary 
prince,  who  lived  about  1100  years  before  the 
Chriftian  ^ra ; and  above  500  years  after  him, 
the  great  Confucius  undertook  the  interpretation  of 
them,  that  is,  838  years  after  the  invention.  Couplet 
alfo  fays,  that  before  the  time  of  Fo-Hi,  they  had 
knots  of  lines  inftead  of  ftraight  lines,  for  letters  ; 
and  that  Hoang-Ti  was  the  firfl  who  compofed 
the  Chinefe  characters  \yhich  were  ever  after 
ufed . 

The  knots  of  lines,  and  the  flraight-lined  cha- 
racters, were  moll;  probably  firll  ufed  as  numerals, 
and,  like  our  contracted  Ogham,  never  exceeded 
five,  the  number  of  fingers  on  the  hand.  Bayer, 
-in  his  firfl  volume  of  his  Mufeum  Sinicum,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  common  characters  of  the  Chinefe 
confifh  of  nine  fimple  characters.  Jive  of  which 
were  plain  lines,  and  the  other  four  are  two  or 
three  of  them  joined  together  j fo  that  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  thefe  Chinefe  characters  or  letters  were 
originally  formed  by  various  combinations,  out  of 
the  old  lines  of  the  book  F'ekhn,  afcribed  to  Fo-Hi, 
the  founder  of  the  Chinefe  empire. 

It  is  alfo  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  unknown 
characters  at  Perfepolis,  confifl  of  a number  of 

ftrokes 
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ftrokes  or  darts  (exadly  the  fame  as  our  Ogham 
PI.  VI.  fig.  2.)  and  that  the  number  never  exceeds 
five,  which  made  Monfieur  Gebelin  obferve,  there 
was  a great  refemblance  between  the  Irifh  Ogham 
and  the  Perfepolitan  unknown  charadlers  (^). 
Monfieur  Bailly  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  from 
the  number  of  the  combination,  he  thinks,  all 
thefe  alphabets  were  originally  niwierah.  “ Les 
charafteres  Irlandoifes,  appelles  Ogham,  ne  con- 
fiftent  que  dans  I’unite  repetie  cing  fois,  & dont  la 
valeur  change,  fuivant  la  maniere  dont  elle  eft  pafee, 
relativement  a une  ligne  fi6live.  Ills  ont  beaucoup 
de  rapport  avec  ceux  de  Perfepolis  ; ces  traits  qui 
reprefentent  ftunite  font  perpendiculaircs  : les  Koua 
de  Fohi  font  des  lignes  horizontales  ; Leibnitz  a 
cru  y trouver  fon  arithmetique  binaire.  Les  uns 
& les  autres  femblent  appartenir  a une  langue  nu- 
msrique,  fondee  fur  cinq  ou  fur  deux  nombres  ; 
I’une  eft  derivee  du  nombre  des  doigts  de  la  main 
I’autre  qui  n’emploie  que  deux  nombres,  eft  une 
reduction  & une  perfedlion  de  la  premiere.  Ces 
caraftcres  conferves  fur  les  ruines  de  Perfepolis  me 
rappellent  que,  fuivant  la  tradition  Perfan,  Eftekar 
ou  Perfepolis,  a ete  batie  par  le  Peris  du  terns  de 
leur  monarque  Gian-ben-Gian.  Cette  langue  nu- 
merique  done  avoir  etc  I’ouvrage  des  Peris,  les  an- 
cetres  desPerfans  (Jo)** 

We 


(^)  Origine  de  I’Ecriture,  Vol.  2. 

[h)  Lettres  d’Atlantide,  p.  458. — Vindication  of  Anc.  Hift. 
of  Ireland,  Pref.  p.  xlii. 
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We  ftiall  now  proceed  to  prove  that  the  tree 
was  the  fymbol  of  literature,  with  the  Oriental 
nations,  as  well  as  with  the  Irilh,  and  fecondly 
that  alphabetic  writing  originated  from  numerals. 


CHAP. 
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■ CHAP.  II, 

The  Tree,  the  Symbol  of  Knowledge,  of  Numerals, 
and  of  Literary  Charadlers, 


1 HE  Irifli  or  Hiberno-Scythian  language,  like 
the  Hebrew  and  other  ancient  laaguages,  abounds 
in  trope  and  metaphor.  In  the  foregoing  chapter 
we  have  feen  that  the  Ogham  tree  was  firft  the 
fymbol  of  numerals,  and  from  thefe  numerals 
were  formed  literary  charadlers.  The  reafon  of 
the  firft  muff'  flrike  every  reader  on  infpedion  of 
the  contracted  Ogham,  PI.  VII.  fig.  4 : each  figure 
bears  refemblance  to  a tree ; hence  it  was  natural 
to  adopt  the  names  of  fuch  trees  for  the  names  of 
thefe  numerals,  as  appeared  to  have  a fimilitude 
to  the  numerals  in  their  luxuriance  and  branches, 
and  hence  arofe  the  fymbol  of  the  tree  for  fcience 
in  general. 

Eo’ tempore,  quo  Mofes  natus  eft,  floruit  Attas 
aftrologus  Promethei  Phyfici  frater,  ac  maternus 
avus  majoris  Mercurii,  cujus  nepos  fuit  Mercurius 
Trifmegiftus.  (Elias  Schedius  de  Dis  Germ.  109, 
hoc  autem  de  illo  fcribit  Auguftinus).  Quanquam 
Cicero  & Lactantius  Mercuries  quinque  per  or- 
dinem  fuiffe  volunt,  quintumque  fuifle  ilium,  qui 
ab  ,^gyptiis  Theut,  a Graecis  autem  Trifmegiftus 
appeliatus  eft.  Hunc  afferunt  authores  iEgyptiis 

prscfuifle, 
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prafuifle,  eifque  leges  ac  literas  tradidiffe*  Lite- 
rarum  vero  chara6teres  in  animalium,  arborumque 
jiguris  inllituifle.  (Eli.  Scheld.  p.  109.) 

There  was  an  opinion  amongft  the  heathen  phi- 
lofophers,  that  the  world  is  a parable,  in  which 
is  an  outward  appearance  of  vifible  things  with  an 
inward  fenfe,  which  is  hidden,  as  the  foul  under 
the  body.  (Salluft  wagi  Gewv.  c.  3.)  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  1.  5).  Sentiments  and  fcience  were  there- 
fore expreffed,  by  wife  men  of  all  profeflions,  in 
ancient  times,  under  certain  figns  and  fymbols,  of 
which  th«  originals  are  moftly  to  be  found  in  the 
fcripture,  as  being  the  moft  ancient  and  authentic 
of  all  records  in  the  world,  and  fhewing  itfelf  in 
the  form  of  its  language  and  expreffion.  To  the 
fcholar,  the  fymbolical  language  of  the  bible  is  fo 
ufeful  (fays  the  pious  and  ingenious  Mr.  Jones) 
that  every  candidate  for  literature  will  be  but  a 
fliallow  proficient  in  the  wifdom  -of  antiquity,  till 
he -works  upon  this  foundation  ; and  for  want  of 
it,  adds  this  author,  I have  feen  many  childilh 
accounts  of  things  from  men  of  great  figure  among 
th*e  learned. 

The  ufe  of  fymbols  have  extended  to  all  times, 
and  wifdom  hath  been  communicated  in  this  form 
by  the  teachers  of  every  fcience  and  profefiion. 
We  might  wonder  if  it  were  not  fo,  when  God, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  taught  man 
after  this  form  ; fetting  life  and  death  before  him 
under  the  fymbols  of  two  trees ; and  it  is  both  an 
ingenious  and  fublime  fentiment,  in  a certain  au- 
thor, 
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thor^  that  the  whole  fcenery  of  Paradife  was  dif- 
pofed  in  an  hieroglyphic  fchool  for  the  infhraftion  of 
the  firfl  man,  and  that  the  fame  plan,  fo  far  as  it 
could  b6,  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  .taber- 
nacle and  the  temple  (a). 

The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
has  been  thought,  by  all  learned  men,  to  have 
been  the  fymbol  of  fcience,  of  wifdom,  &c. 
Sic  didla,  fays  Grotius  after  Jofephus,  quod  daret 
hccvoMi,  i.  e.  acumen  Tiwniis. 

The  Egyptian  wifdom  delivered  all  things  under 
figns  and  figures,  fpeaking  to  the  mind  rather  by 
vifible  objects  than  by  words,  and  conveying  in- 
flruflion  under  a hidden  form,  which  only  the 
wife  could  underfland. 

Mofes  muft  have  been  accuflomed  early  to  this 
mode  of  delivering  fcience  by  fymbols  and  hiero- 
glyphics ; and  his  whole  law  is,,  according  to  the 
fame  method,  not  fpeaking  literally  of  any  fpiritual 
thing,  but  delivering  all  things  under  figns,  em- 
blems, and  defcriptive  ceremonies,  which  they 
who  do  not  fludy  are  univerfally  in  the  dark,  as 
to  the  wifdom  of  the  Mofaic  difpenfation  (fl). 

Plants  are  applied  to  explain  the  growth  of  the 
mind,  with  its  different  qualities  and  produ£f:ions'(c). 
The  Egyptians  adopted  the  mulberry  tree  {Izadmis) 
for  the  fymbol  of  wifdom,  of  fcience,  and  of  nu- 
merals ; the  vine  for  the  fymbol  of  literary  cha- 
radlers.  This  method  of  expreffing  things  is  called 

in 

(a)  Jones  on  the  figurative  language  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
\jb)  Idem.  (r)  Id. 
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in  Irifti  Cnat  or  Kinaty  a word  ufed  at  this  day  to 
figiiify  an  artful,  fly  man,  one  who  fpeaks  meta- 
phorically, with  double  meanings : the  original 
fignification  of  the  word  is  an  allufion,  a metaphor, 
or  a rhetorical  figure,  which  is  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Arabic  word  Kinayet. 

The  Egyptians  thus  allegorifed  the  tree  .of 
knowledge  : Oftris  humidum,  IJis  terra  eft,  cui 
mifcetur  Oftris^  ex  quibus  Horus  fpiritus  omnia 
alens  & faecundans,  ex  femine  nafcitur.  IJis  ab 
inferis,  Horum  refufcitat,  dum  femen  terrse  com- 
miffum  in  plantam,  arborem,  folia,  flores,  frudus 
protulerat : aduftiva  verb  Typhonis  vi,  & ficcitate 
Horo  infidiunte,  quod  Autumnali  tempore  fit, 
Homs  interimitur  a Typhone,  id  eft,  frudlus  de- 
cidens,  novam  fementem,  praeftat,  quae  condita 
terras,  denuo  ab  Ifide  Aniihidis^  id  eft,  Mercuriali 
Agricultoris  induftria  inftauratur.  Hac  fimili- 
tudine  non  tantum  de  generationis  ac  corruptionis 
rerum  viciflitudine  in  femine  vegetabili  fe  exerante, 
fed  & de  fenfibili,  imo,  h de  rationally  atque  in- 
telleduali  ratiocinabantur.  Nam  de  femine  admi- 
rationis,  arbor  exoritur  rationalisy  quae  frudus 
parit  admirationi  fimiles,  per  elicitam  fiquidem 
admirationem,  fimilem  erigit,  rationis  arborem.  Ita 
ex  femenali  demonftrationis  principle,  intellcdiualis 
procedit  arbor,  ex  fe  principle  feminalia  exerens, 
per  quje  inielledlualis  iterum  arbor  exurgit  (d). 

This  allegory  gave  rife  to  the  arbor  J'ephiroth  of 
the  Cabbaliftical  Jews,  which  they  pidlured,  wind- 
ing 

(//)  Kircher  Obd.  Pamph.  Ideie  Pllerogly.  p.  380. 
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ing  its  branches  round  the  Egyptian  letter  Tail, 
facred  to  Thoth ; and  this  was  called  the  intellec- 
tual tree,  the  tree  of  numbers  and  of  fcience. 
Sephiroth  implies,  numbers,  literary  chara£l:ers, 
writing,  a book,  &c.  hence  Ariftotle,  numeri  Ssf 
figures  notant  ideas  rerum.  What  has  been  taken 
for  the  Rod  of  Aaron,  on  the  ancient  Jewifh 
coins,  was  probably  defigned  to  exprefs  this  Arbor 
Sephiroth.  . 

The  Irifh  had  alfo  their  intelledual  tree,  in  the 
form  of  the  Egyptian  Tau.,  as  I find  by  a mutilated 
copy,  in  an  ancient  fragment,  thus  exprelfed : 


Fenn 

Philofophia. 


1 10 
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The  balls  or  root  of  the  tree  is  Fenn  or  Finrii 

i.  e.  Science,  Philofophy ; in  Arabic  ij fenn  : from 
thence  proceeds  the  main  ftem,  No.  i,  expref- 
fed  by  the  word  modhathanath^  id  eft,  nath,  fci- 
entia,  modhatha^  and  under  the  word  is  written 
Ethica.  This  is  the  Chaldtean  nilD  inidath,  mo- 
res, virtutes.  Sephir  be  miduth^  Liber  Ethicus. 
This  is  the  title  given  to  a tranllation  of  Ariflotle^s 
Ethics  intoEIebrew,  by  DonMeir,  in  1405. 

2.  Toifeach^  i.  e.  laidireachtj  fortitiido. — Arab. 

ioofb  • 

3.  Ceile,  Keile,  i.  e.  prudentia.  Arab.  Fis.  akly 

wifdom,  kheialy  the  power  of  the  mind. 

4.  Suadbnacht,  temperantia.  Arab.  C Su- 

kunut. 

5.  FirCj  juflitia.  Ar zh.  hufur,  jultus. 

On  the  left.  6.  Aighneas,  logica  (it  is  the  word 

ufed  throughout  the  Brehon  laws,  to  exprefs 
pleading  in  a court  of  law).  Chald. 
hegaion,  Logica  (<?). 

7.  Aurekepht,  grammar.  SeeCh.  i. 

8.  Sreabh-labhra^  {labhra\.  e.  fpeech), diale£lica. 

Arab.  SurfL 

9.  Con-Aigimeas^  dialectica. 

10.  Caoille-meafas^  geometria.  Perf.  Khilah^  land, 

keil  kirdun^  to  meafure  land. 

1 1 , Bineas^  i.  e.  Ceol,  mufica.  heyn-bin^  pe- 

ritus  mufices.  Schindler  at  ]']2. — Cball 
tibiis  canere.  Me  Choi,  Chorus. 

12. 

(^e)  Con-natagai,  is  another  Iriflv  word  for  logic.  Low,  fenfe, 
rcafon.  cT'Lj  nataka,  articulatim  & fignihcatem  protulit  vocem 
rtnde  lALIx)  muntiky  logica. 
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1 2.  Reul  eolcrs ; aftronomia,  (jsoias  knowledge  ; reul 

of  the  ftars). 

13.  Dana  teibith,  ars  medica.  Arab. 

danaie  tybhut. 

From  the  concordance  of  thefe  fcientific  terms, 
it  is  evident,  the  Oriental  Scythians  either  taught 
thefe  fciences  to  the  Arabians,  or  learnt  them  of 
the  Chaldseans  and  Arabs  ; for,  there  is  not  the 
fmallefl:  refemblance  between  thefe  Irilh  terms,  and 
thofe  of  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

Norden  has  given  us  the  drawing  of  an  Egyp- 
tian monument,  where  the  Arbor  intelledualis,  as 
Kircher  calls  it,  is  finely  exprelfed ; it  is  the  Arbor 
Sephiroth  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Feadh  of  the  old 
Irilh,  See  Norden’s  travels  into  Egyptl  PL  LVIII. 
and  PJ.  VIII.  of  this  work. 

Here  is  reprefented  a tree,  with-  an  oval  fcut- 
cheon  placed  in  the  midfl  of  the  branches.  The 
oval  and  the  circle  were  fymbols  of  fcience,  as  we 
learn  from  Horapollo.  The  Greeks  millaking 
Neith  the  god  of  war,  for  Nath  the  god  of  wifdom 
and  of  fcience,  united  both  in  Minerva,  as  I have 
already  explained.  The  oval  then  became  the 
Scuta  Palladis — hinc  tibi  dat  clypeum  fapientia, 
quod  negat  orbem  (Martiannus  Cappella).  See 
Pierius  Hieroglyph.  Egypt,  p.  450. 

On  the  oval  are  engraved  in  three  lines  fome 
Egyptian  numerals  miflaken  by  Pierius  for  Chal- 
daean  numerals  ; the  lowell  denoting  Unit^  the  fe- 
cond  Ten^  and  the  uppermoft  an  Hundred.  On  the 

right 
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right  hand  of  the  tree,  is  feated  Thofh  or  Merciiry^ 
(the  fuppofed  author  or  inventor  of  Arithmetic) 
with  his  Caduceus  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  he  is  pointing  to  the  numerals,  inftruding 
a difciple  {landing  on  the  left  fide  of  the  tree  (f ). 

Above  the  numerals  is  an  oval,  which  was  pro- 
bably intended  for  a flar  or  planet.  We  know 
that  the  Sabiaiis  dedicated  certain  trees  to  certain 
planets,  pretending  they  would  be  endowed  with 
the  virtues  of  the  planets,  and  would  reveal  them 
to  mankind  by  talking' to- them  in  their  ileep — ■ 
cum  dedicatur  arbor  ilia  illi  (lellas,  atque  illius 
nomine  plantatur,  h fit  illi  hoc  aut  illud,  influere 
virtutem  fpiritualem  iflius  flellse  in  iflam  arborem, 
ita,  ut  hominibus  fe  revelent,  eofque  in  fomno 
alloqu'antur  (^). 

Pierius  calls  thefe  Chaldasan  numerals : The 
Chaldasans  had  alphabetic  numerals,  of  which 
hereafter.  Thefe  were  undoubtedly  Egyptian  as 
Pierius  hinifelf  acknowledges  in  another  place, 
“ apud  Horum  Niliacum  invenias  lineam  unam 
“ furreflam  cum  alia  fuperne  dejefla  vel  incum- 
“ bente,  decern  linearum  qua;  in  piano  ducendas 

effent,  hieroglyphicum  effe ; puto  ego  hunc 
“ exprimere  voluiffe  denarium  numerum.”  (Pjer) 

See 

Theut  .H  Graecis  Trifmigiftus  appellatus  eft,  hunc  afle- 
i-unt  authores  Egyptils  prtefuifle,  eifque  leges  ac  literas  tradidiffe ; 
literarum  vero  charafteres  animalium,  arborumque  figuris  infti- 
tulfle  (El.  Sched.  109). 

(g)  P..  Mafe.  in  March,  in  Pocock  Spec.  Hift.  Arab, 
p.  139. 
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See  Pi.  X.  p.  I.  This  plate  from  Norden,  and 
the  numerals  from  Pierius,  have  been  engraved 
and  lately  publiflied  by  that  learned  antiquary 
Mr,  Pownall,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Study  of  anti-- 
quities  ; who,  without  degradation,  to  the  divine 
penman,  or  offence  to  religion,  thus  allegorifes 
the  garden  of  Eden. — “ If  the  antiquary  fliould 
‘ be  allowed  to  proceed  in  this  line  of  explanation 
‘ of  the  Mofaic  antideluvian  hiftory,  as  an  apo- 
‘ logue,  he  would  certainly  find,  that  the  fecond 
‘ and  third  chapters  of  Genefis  mean  to  defcribe 
‘ the  two  ftates  in  which  man  hath  lived  upon 
‘ the  earth,  concurrent  with  the  account  of  the 
‘ pfogrefs  of  his  depravation  and  corruption,  and 
‘ the  attendant  punifhment  thereof,  all  accom- 
‘ modated  in  the  moral  of  the  Mythos  to  the 
‘ Jewilh  inltitution.  He  is  firft  reprefented  in 
‘ his  fylvan  hate,  which  is  reprefented  as  a ftate 
‘ of  perfeclion  and  innocence,  living  in  the  gar- 
‘ den  of  the  world,  on  the  fpontaneous  fruits  and 
‘ herbs  of  it,  which  were  given  him  for  food. 
‘ The  mode  of  his  life  is  regulated  by  fome  po- 
‘ filive  commands  of  God,  refpefling  the  diftinc- 
‘ tions  of  his  food.  There  was  one  tree,  the 
‘ tree  of  k7iowledge  of  good  and-  evil^  the  fruit  of 
‘ which  he  was  forbidden  to  tafte.  This  is  a 
‘ Mythic  tree,  a fymbol  not  unknown  to  the 
‘ Egyptians,  as  may  be  feen  in  Norden ; a tree 
‘ reprefenting,  in  the  luxuriancy  of  its  branches, 
“ the  wildncfs  of  men’s  opinion,  and  by  its 

I “ tempting 
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“ tempting  and  poifonous  fruit,  the  mifchievous 
“ efFefts  of  being  feduced  by  the  vanity  of  falfe 
“ learnhig,  to  become  wife  above  the  Ration  pre- 
“ pared  for  us.” 

This  may  be  a very  juft  explanation  of  the  alle- 
gory of  the  Mofaic  antideluvian  hiftory ; but  I do 
not  think  my  learned  friend  has  hit  upon  the  ex-- 
planation  of  the  Egyptian  monument  before  us; 
it  is  certainly  confined  to  the  fymbol  of  fcience ; 
and  the  tree  is  the  tree  of  knowledge,  whofe  leaves, 
fay  the  Chaldeans,  were  letters.,  and  its  branches 
words  : 

notysB’  nii'n  o'jjjrnna  pr  p "|U 

"di  ; nvm«n  cDm  a’pT  q’SJj;  nii; 

Ihis  paffage  is  extrafled  from  a Chaldean,  Rabbi 
Nahum,  and  it  is  thus  tranflated  by  Kircher : 
“ Arbor  magna  in  medio  Paradifi,  cujus  rami, 

didiones,  ulterius  in  ramos  parvos  & folia,  quas 
“ funt  liter ee,  extenduntur” — The  great  tree  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  whofe  leaves  were  letters, 
and  whofe  branches  were  words. 

This  paffage  fully  explains  the  foregoing  plate 
of  the  Egyptian  monument,  and  the  Irifli  Ogham 
tree  alphabet.  This  is  not  a whimfical  imagina- 
tion of  Rabbi  Nahum  ; , the  metaphor  is  carried 
on  in  the  Oriental  dialeds,  in  all  words  and  fen- 
tences  relating  to  fcience  and  to  literature,  which 
we  fhall  proceed  to  prove ; and  it  is  a metaphor 
which  has  come  down  to  our  own  times,  though 
unnoticed.  We  fpeak  of  a branch  of  fcience,  of 
knowledge,  of  literature.  “ I have  known  a wo- 
man 
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man  branch  out  into  a long  diflertation  upon  the 
“ edging  of  a petticoat,”  fays  Shakefpeare. 

The  Jews  and  Chaldeans  frequently  ornamented 
the  title  pages  of  their  books,  with  a profpeft  of 
the  garden  of  Eden,  as  an  allegory  of  wifdom, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  garden  was  pictured  an 
apple  tree,  or  an  apple  branch,  with  fome  proper 
motto,  as  the  following: 

nonn  ciu’j;'?  niKn  01  vfh  am  »a 

that  is,  becaufe  the  tree  is  good  to  be  eaten,  fair  to 
the  fight,  and  definable  for  the  underfanding. 

Philo,  the  Jew,  allegorizes  both  trees  of  Eden; 
and  Barcophan  fays  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  fo 
called,  merely  from  the  devibs  pretending  it  had  a 
virtue  to  confer  knowledge  {h). 

The  Jews  thought  this  was  an  apple  tree ; the 
Chaldeans  and  Arabians  (/)  fay  it  was  a vine  ; 
hence  the  Fege  Fineamhain,  or,  branchy  vine 
Ogham  alphabet  of  the  ancient  Irifh.  The  Indian 
Fig  has  been  adopted  by  fome,  and  what  is  mofl: 
extraordinary,  Wheat,  though  no  tree  at  all,  has 
put  in  its  clainr.  The  Egyptians  took  the  Mul- 
berry tree,  the  arborum  fapientijfima  Morus — they 
had  alfo  the  Vine. 

Egyptian  hiftory  informs  us,  that  the  author 
of  letters,  of  numeration,  of  aftronomy,  geome- 
try, mufic,  and  of  fciences  in  general,  was  named 

I 2 Thoth, 

(Z>)  Barcophan  de  Paradif.  p.  i.  c.  19. 

(/)  Maracc.  in  Alcoran,  p.  22. 
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Thoth,  who  was  alfo  called  Phine.  Pherecydes 
calls  him  Ophion^  or,  Ou-Phion ; he  had  other 
names,  as  Armais,  Bous,  Faunus,  and  fome  think 
Cadmus  was  the  fame  perfon  {F).  But  the  learned 
Jablonlky  clearly  faw  that  Thoth  was  not  the 
name  of  a man,  but  fignified  fcience  in  general. 
“ Thoth  non  hominis,  fed  dodrinse  nomen  fuifle, 
“ totumque  fcientiarum  omnium  vallum  ambitum 
‘‘‘  defignalfe  videatur  (/).” 

In  the  fame  fenfe  the  Irilh  ufe  the  word  Tait,  as 
Taith-leoir,  an  ambaflador. 

Taith-liag,  a furgeon,  i.  e.  the  art  of  healing. 
Faith-eolach,  a vain-glorious  fellow. 

Taith-tne,  a player  on  the  harp* 

Taith-eafg,  a repartee,  &c.  &c. 

The  name  Thoth  certainly  appertains  to  the  tree, 
the  fymbol  of  literature,  which  tree  wdth  the 
Chaldasans  was  the  mulberry. 

Chald.  Thoth,  morus  arbor — the  mulberry. 

Arab.  Toot,  morus  & morum. 

Syr.  Thotha,  morus,  botrus,  racemus* 

Egyp.  Kadmis,  morus  arbor,  arbor  fcientise 
(Kircher). 


The 

{k')  Phine,  Fine  and  Faunus,  are  certainly  the  fame  as  the 
Irifh  Fenius,  the  author  of  letters.  &c.  Armais  lignifies  in- 
vention ; in  Irifli  Ead-Armais  the  art  of  invention,  the  original 
inventor.  Finn,  wifdom  ; JJnnedeach,  wife. 

(/)  Pantheon  Egypt.  P.  III.  p.  164. — Mifraimo  in  impcrio 
fucceflit  Mercurius  feu  Faunus,  Pici  Jovis  filius,  e ftirpe  Cham 
prognatus.  Chron.  Alex.  See  Arcm  in  the  Arabic  metaphor 
a few  pages  forward. 
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The  ancient  Irifh,  to  the  name  Fine,  have  added 
Farfaid,  and  this  is  an  Arabic  word  of  the  fame 
meaning  as  Thoth  and  Cadmus,  viz. 
farfcd,  morus  arbor,  vinaceus,  & maxime  prius 
morum  (Golius).  So  that  Thoth,  Phine,  Cadmus, 
Fauniis,  Fenius  Farfaid,  are  the  names  of  one  and 
the  fame  perfon,  the  author  or  inventor  of  letters, 
all  taken  from  the  tree,  the  fymbol  of  literature. 
See  the  word  n't**  ia^ci  in  the  metaphors,  a few 
pages  forward  (w).  | 

Thoih  fignifying  a tree  luxuriant  in  its  branches;, 
a branch  became  the  fymbol  of  the  Egyptian 
month  Thoth.  (Horapollo,  p.  14). 

' The  Perfians,  inftrufted  by  the  Egyptians,  car- 
ried the  branches  of  fome  tree  on  the  feftivals  of 
Thoth  as  fymbols  of  thought  and  fpeech  : in  MeN' 
curii  folemnitabus,  Perfae,  ramos  cordis  Isf  lingua 
fymbola,  ^ c. 

The  Egyptian  Hieroglyphic  of  the  name  Thoth 
was  a branch  in  this  form  (Kircher  Obel.  Pam- 
phil.),  which  may  be  alfo  found  in  the  Hiero- 
glyphic letters  difcovered  by  Count  Caylus.  See 
PI.  VII.  fig.  4. 


At 

(m)  Literarum,  vcro  charaftcres  in  animalium,  arborumque 
figuria  invcnit  Thoth  (El.  Sched.). 
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At  the  top  of  this  figure  may  be  difcovered  the 
rnyftic  branch,  called  Shwi^rakh  by  the  Arabians, 
which  always  ornamented  the  Caduceus  of  Mer- 
cury. It  is  the  Shamroc  of  the  Irifli,  which  grows 
with  three  leaves  united ; from  this  ornament  the  r 
Caduceus  is  ililed  by  Homer,  the  golden  three- 
leaved wand  ; 

■ — — — — — 

Xgt/'crenjK,  r^mirriAot. 

Sheinar,  in  Arabic,  fignifies  to  prune  a 
tree,  and  to  be  ftudious.  Sbumrakh^  fpadix 

feu  racemus  ac  ramus.  In  Irilh  Sheaniar  fignifies 
a duller,  hence,  clover  or  trefoil  is  fo  called  j and 
Shamroc  is  the  fmaller  trefoil  growing  in  thick 
bunches  j it  is  the  ornament  of  the  feltival  of 
St.  Patrick.  Dr.  Cook  fuppofes  the  three  leaves 
on  the  Caduceus,  was  to  point  out  the  three  great 
principles  of  the  foul’s  immortality,  viz.  a Hate  of 
rewards  and  punilliments  after  death,  and  a re- 
fufcitation  of  the  body : it  is  faid  St..Patrick  adopted 
this  plant  to  point  out  the  Trinity,  to  the  heathen 
Irilh  ; but  with  regard  to  its  ufe,  as  an  ornament 
to  the  Caduceus,  I am  of  opinion  it  was  a fymbol 
of  knowledge  and  wifdom. 

The  Etrufcans,  who  borrowed  moH  of  their 
knowledge  from  the  Egyptians,  named  Mercury, 
ManaloSy  a word  apparently  compounded  of  the 
Egyptian  7naci7i  fignum,  charader  (Irilh  mioTj)  and 
ifloli,  vitis  ; for  the  vine  and  the  mulberry  tree 
were  equally  fymbols  of  literature. 
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The  Egyptian  word  Sholh  fignifies  a literary 
character,  and  the  tendril  of  a vine.  Shol  a vine, 
a grape,  a vintage. 

The  Chaldean  giphen  fignifies  a vineya'^d, 
and  with  an  additional  van,  ]Di:i  guphen^  it  implies 
a literary  charadler  : forma  Uterarwii  (n).  . 

Hefiod  has  recorded  that  Cadmus  named  the 
firfl  letter  of  the  alphabet  Qti<ijbous',  it  was  the  name 
of  Tboth,  derived  from  bo,  a tree,  whence  bais,  the 
palm  tree — palmes  Egyptios  vernacula  voce  appel- 
lalfe  bais.  Pignorius,  p.  10. — bai,  vel  cum  arti- 
culo  pi-bai,  palma  apud  Egyptios.  (Porphyrius). 

Unfortunately  for  fome  authors  bous,  in  Greek, 
and  aliiph,  in  Hebrew,  fignify  an  ox  ; and  aluph 
approaching  aleph,  the  name  of  the  firfl  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  they  immediately  conceived 
that  the  n aleph  was  defigned  to  reprefent  an  ox’s 
head  : thefe  authors  could  not  have  known,  that 
this  charafter  was  never  ufed  by  the  Jews  before 
the  time  of  Efdras,  or  by  the  Chaldseans,  but  as 
a numeral,  as  we  fhall  fliew  hereafter.  The  learn- 
ed Guffetius  ridicules  this  thought,  for,  fays  he, 

aleph  duo  cornua  erefta  exerere  fatis  non  eft, 
ut  conveniat  cum  bove,  dum  curvatura  cornuum 
deeft  : dum  nihil  capiti  vel  corpori  bovis  refpondet: 
dum  tot  alia  funt  cornuta.  (Comm.  L.  Ebr.  p.  9.) 
and  then  he  concludes — non  videri  literas  Ebraicas 
fumptas  ex  figuris  ejfe. — We  fhall  account  for  their 
forms  in  the  fequel. 

Sanchoniatho 


(«)  Armenicc,  Govin,  vinum.  Millius. 
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Sanconiatho  tells  us,  that  Taaut^  who  invented 
the  firfl;  letters  for  writing,  was  the  foil  of  Mifor, 
the  foil  of  Ha?nyn.  And  this  Tboth  or  Taaut,  the 
fon  of  Mifor,  is  faid,  to  have  been  a Chaldasaii. 
“ Thoth,  the  Taaut  of  Sanchoniatho,  fon  of  Mifor, 
was  a Phasnician,  or  rather  upon  the  general  dii- 
perfion  -of  mankind,  went  from  Chaldaa,  where 
he  %uas  born,  either  into  Phtenicia,  where  he  lived 
fome  time,  according  to  Sanchoniatho,  and  went 
thence  with  his  family  into  Egypt,  or  elfe  went 
directly  from  Chaldsea,  through  Arabia  Feelix,  and 
palfed  thence  with  his  family  into  upper  Egypt, 
and  inhabited  the  country  of  Thebais.”  (Jackfon 
Chronology,  V.  2.  p.  2.68.  See  alfo  Aftle  on  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  writing,  p.  34). 

The  tradition  of  the  Jews,  Arabians  and  In- 
dians, is,  that  the  Egyptians  were  inllrufted  in 
all  their  knowledge  by  a Chaldman,  and  that 
Chaldaean  they  will  have  to  be  Abraham.  Jofe- 
phus  is  pofitive  that  the  Egyptians  were  ignorant 
of  the  fciences  of  arithmetic  and  aftronomy  before 
they  were  inftriided  by  Abraham.  In  the  next 
chapter  we  (hall  fliew  that  arithmetic  or  numerals, 
were  the  origin  of  alphabetic  letters,  and  that 
thefe  numerals  were  formed  from  certain  figures 
reprefenting  the  conftellations. 

But  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Thoth  figni- 
fying  the  morns,  or  mulberry  tree,  the  fymbol  of 
literature,  is  a Chaldaean,  not  an  Egyptian  word, 

and 
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and  in  the  Egyptian  dialedt  it  is  Cad?nis,  in  Arabic 
Toot,  and  Farfaid ; whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  Thoth,  Cadmus,  ^and  Fairfaid  (of  Irifli 
hidory ) are  all  one  and  the  fame  perfon — the  in- 
ventor of  numerals  and  of  alphabetic  writing. 

And  Irifh  hidory  informs  us,  that  this  invention 
took  place,  about  the  time  all  the  Ifraelites  came 
into  Egypt ; which  agrees  with  the  age  in  which 
Thoth,  or  Mercury  is  faid  to  have  lived.  Mercu- 
rius  Trifinegidus,  author  literarum,  Moyfi  cose- 
taneus.  (Kircher  Oedip.  T.  i.  p.  95,  &c.).  And 
this  accounts  very  well  for  Mofes’s  having  known 
letters,  before  the  time  of  the  Decalogue,  and  is 
the  reafon  .that  we  find  in  fcripture  no  account  of 
letter  writing  before  his  time. 

Having  fiiewn,  that  the  tree  was  the  fymbol  of 
literature  ; by  fome  nations  of  the  Ead  the  mul- 
berry ; by  others  the  vine  ; we  fliall  attempt  a 
confirmation  of  this  fymbol,  by  metaphors  in  the 
Oriental  languages. 

The  tree  being  the  general  fymbol,  the  Vine 
feems  to  have  been  adopted  for  verfe  \ becaufe  in 
the  fird  place  it  requires  annual  pruning  ; fecondly 
when  pruned  it  becomes  a regular  figure,  with 
branches  of  equal  lengths  on  each  fide  of  the 
main  dem ; hence  it  may  be  faid,  by  the  equal 
number  of  eyes  or  buds,  to  have  reprefented  the 
meafure  of  verfe. 


METAPHORS 
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METAPHORS 
Hebrew  and  Chaldean. 

The  tree  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream  is  ufed 
as  an  emblem  of  the  underftanding,  and  the  cut- 
ting down  thereof  is  interpreted  by  Daniel,  to  fig- 
nify  the  deprivation  of  human  underflanding. 
(Dan.  Ch.  4).  Solomon  calls  Wifdom  the  Tree 
of  life — “ happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wifdom, 
fhe  is  the  .tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon 
her”  (Pr.  Ch.  3). 

Libanus  was  a^  mountain,  fo  called  from  its  tall 
Cedars.  The  Jews  formed  an  alphabet  called 
Catab  Liboda,  fcriptura  libonica  ; thefe  letters 
were  flourifhed  at  the  tops,  with  fcrolls  like  the 
tendrils  of  a Vine.  Efra,  fays  the  Maforeth,  cut 
off  tb.efe  Kotfim^  i.  e.  fpinte,  apices,  (0)  apex  literse, 
fpinas  .inftar  fupra  earn  impofitus.  (Menach.  29.  2). 
An  example  of  this  fpecies  of  writing,  was  fram- 
ed and  glazed,  and  hung  up  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum 
fome  years  ago.  \ 

The  Jews 'would  not  have  given  the  name  of. 
Jdbanon^  or  Cedar  trees,  to  thefe  letters,  or  of 
Kotfm^  fpinae,  apices,  to  the  flourilhes,  if  the  idea 
of  a tree  alphabet  had  not  been  in  their  thoughts ; 
and  we  fhall  fiiew  prelently,  that  the  names  of  mod: 
of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  do  alfo  fig- 
nify  certain  fpecies  of  trees. 

(0)  Sevachim,  fol  62.  i. 
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'i{'^  ets,  a tree.  • The  root,  fays  Bates,  fignifies 
to  take  or  give  counfel  or  inftrudion  ; for  all  the 
actions  of  the  mind  are  expreifed  by  words  that 
hand  for,  or  give  an  idea  of,  fomething  ferifible. 

When  Jacob  extols  the  learning  and  penetra- 
tion of  Jofeph,  he  fays,  “ Jofeph  is  a fruitful 
bough  by  a fpring,  whofe  branches  overtop  the 
wall.” 

• kerem^  a vine,  a vineyard,  a ftudy,  a fchool 
or  college.  Jeremiah,  Ch.  6.  Super  beth-kerem 
tollite  figna  — beth-kerem,  i.  e.  domum  vineae. 
(Targufii,  i.  e.  accademiae,  collegiae).  It  was  fo 
called,  fay  the  Talmudills,  becaufe  the  children  fat 
in  rows,  as  vines  are  planted  ! ! ! but  kerem  not 
only  fignifies  the  vine,  but  the  cultivation  of  it, 
the  gathering  of  the  grapes,  and  the  liquor  made 
thereof : — it  is  applied  to  other  fruits  as 
kereman,  malum  granatum,  vel,  vinea  decoris  feu 
fonitudinis  (Dav.  de  Pom.)  hence  k kounni, 
potio  vetus  Hifpanorum — in  Irifli  Cour7n,  wine, 
ale,  flrong  drink. — Hifpanice  Carfiiuft  ; Arabic 
Keram,  Keramat ; Gall.  Gourrnet ; Hibernice  Cti- 
irme,  vini  guftandi  expertiflimus.  ( romaffin  Gloff. 
Hebraic). 

Yrcm  kerem,  to  prune  and,  drefs  the  vine,  comes 
the  I.atin  Carmen,  a poem  ; they  borrowed  it  of 
the  Greeks,  with  w'hom  the  firfl  Cantio  was  fung 
in  Theatres,  from  a carr,  covered  with  vine-bran- 
ches. Arab.  Karmarab,  to  be  prefenred  with  rich 
fruits,  to  be  extolled  in  verfe. 
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“1X2'  Zamar^  to  prune,  to  fing,  a fong.  Zamar 
putavit,  pfallere,  cantus,  cantio,  fignificatio  fecan- 
di  in  Zamar,  pertinet  fpecialiter  ad  vitern.  Zamar 
ell  fecare,  fed  ad  rei  perfeftionem  tendens,  ut  in 
fic  in  voce,  quando  hoc  verbum  ad  muficum 
transfertur.  Ita  Zamira  in  vite  eft  pars  rami  ma- 
ncns  qute  putando  colitur,  non  ea  quse  abfcindiiur 
& perit.  (Guflct). 

From  Zamor,  the  Hebrews  formed  Mizmor,  a 
mufician,  and  tife  Chaldasans  Mezojnena,  the 
pfalter.  Hence  the  Spaniards  formed  Zainbra,  a 
MooriHi  dance  ; the  Italians  Zimara,  Azimarre  ; 
and  the  French  Simarrc,  the  rich  dreftes  of  the 
public  fingers.  The  Arabs  changed  M into  B, 
and  wrote  jjj  Zahar,  putavit  vitem,  fcripfit,  fcrip- 
tura,  liber,  intelligentia,  idem  eft  quod 
(Guffet.) 

nbti;  Jhilah,  propago,  dicitur  de  planta,  arbore 
mittente  ramos  ; in  Cal.  ufurpatum  reperio  de 
falce,  de  libro,  feu  epiftola  ; — hence  the  Irifli 
'Jhio.la,  a fyllable,  i.  e.  a fedtion,  a part  cut  off",  or 
a ftioot  of  the  branch. 

*iU  gi'^ar,  fecare,  radix,  fyllaba,  literarum  com- 
prehenfio. 

jhita,  linea,  ordo,  ftylus,  modus  & ufus 
loquendi,  ftruflum  verborum,  confuetudo  linguae, 
&:  fermonis  in  libro — Cuprejfus,  fpina,  optima  in- 
ter decern  cedroruni  fpecies.  Syr.  Jhita^  vitis, 
t<nw  Jl^uta,  fru(ftus  arboris,  verbum,  fermo,  cori- 
fabulatio.  Shita,  virgula,  arbor,  abies,  phrafis, 

verfus 
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verfus  Hbri.  Irifli,  faoth,  a man  of  letters  ; faoth- 
amail,  learned,  fkilful ; faoth-fceali  a learned  hif- 
tory,  a flory  in  verfe. 

yf/x,  lignum.  fcriba,  nota- 

rius.  ^Op  kifan,  folium  arbons. 

ny’O  taanij  gufliavit  lingua  & palato,  cognovit, 
intellexit,  habitus  corporis  totius,  in  fermone, 
geflu,  forma,  item  interiori  animi  habitus,  mens, 
animus,  ratio,  fenfus,  cogitatio,  intelligentia,  con- 
filium,  fententia,  ediftum — ratio,  caufa,  argu- 
mentum. 

Irifli  /i;«,  vel  taman  ; gach  ni  da  mheantar  a 
ceann ; ro  badar  ag  tamnadh  feadha^  i.  e.  ag 
gearradh  feadha,  i.  e.  tajii  fignifies  every  thing 
relating  to  the  mind ; it  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
a£t  of  pruning  or  cutting  trees,  (Vet.  GloC  Hib.) 

amir,  ramus,  excelfus.  Syr.  amra,  cantus, 
mufica.  As  a verb,  fays  Bates,  to  branch  out  as 
a tree,  to  fay,  to  command.  Irifli,  amhra,  a poem, 
a fong  ; amhar,  mufic  ; etnir,  a commander,  a 
chief,  plur.  amra,  nobles,  chiefs. 

ni*'  iara,  unde  nilH  hora,  docere,  morere, 
7nore,  dodlor  ; hinc  morus,  Gall.  ?ncure, 
mure,  murier,  arbor  fic  difta  (Toraaffm)  (the 
mulberry  tree)  ergo,  quo  tempore  Latini  ita 
morum  nominarunt,  turn  intelligebant  eo  nomine 
doclrinam  & fapientiam  (id.)  (pJ' 

' ‘'Win 

(p)  We  have  fliewn,  that  Cadmis  in  Egy^^tian,  ajid  Thoth 
in  Clialdsan,  arc  the  names  of  Mercury,  and  fignify  the  morus, 
or  mulberry  tree,  in  thcfc 'languages — may  not  this  ikforr  b: 
the  origin  of  the  name  Mercurius. 
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‘'N!2n  hebai^  fuperlatio  fermonis,  hyperbole,  ab 
‘'NOin  hohai^  quod  fpinam  fignificat,  ut  hyperbole 
fit  quafi  fpinofus  fermo.  fE.  Buxtorf.) 

Irifli,  aba,  abah,  abadh,  hyperbol^,  fatire,  lam- 
poon, Arab.  abida,  romance,  fable. 

p^^->  ornare,  decorare,  ramus  unius  arboris 
Cabaliflicse. 

lingua  five  locutio  ornatus  caufa. 
Shirijh,  apud  Grammaticos,  radix,  thema, 
vox  primitiva,  unde  voces  derivatae  inllar  ramorum 
expullulant. 

“Ipj;  ikar,  radix  verbi,  unde  caetera  nafcuntur 
ficut  ut  ex  radice  arbor,  & omnes  ejus  partes 
qhatuor  radices,  i.  e.  quatuor  elementa. — Irilh, 
eocar.  Eocar  fceath  rC Afrionn,  the  root  of  the 
branch  of  the  Mafs.  The  title  of  one  of  Keating’s 
MSS’,  of  divinity. 

nob,  fruclus  arboris^  fruclus  linguae,  verbum, 
fermo  ; hinc  nobia  prophetas,  fignificat  etiam  . 
Verbum  iftud,  germinare^  fruclificare.  (Kim.  & 
Dav.  P.) 

m^nn  "IDD  Sephir  he-taphnah,  i*  e.  liber  pomi ; 
libellus  forma  dialogi  confcriptus  inter  Ariftotelem 
& difcipulos  ejus. 

NUD  pora,  i.  e.  ramus  foecundus,  libellus. 

peret,  racemus,  acinus  fingularis  a rad. 
Chald.  divifim  aliquid  fecit.  Syriace  fecuit. 
I'lehraice  modulatus  eft.  (Amos,  vi.  5.J.  Peret, 
acini  decidui  ; peretim  modulantes  ; vocibus  in 
particuUs  quafi  concifis  ; hinc  a pheret,  pherethiii 

eft 
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eft  Gallics  fredons,  fredonner.  Eft  'etiain  forfaii 
& Gallicum  fredenne^  quod  & alias  Gallic^  vocatur 
quinie,  quinte  de  minutiis  ; hinc  nominabantur 
etiam  poetse  Gallorum  Bardi,  quafi  peretim,  modu- 
lantes,  particularifantes,  de  quibus  Lucanus  ait 
egregie.  • 

Plurima  fecuri  fudiftis  carmina  bardi. 
exciderat  peue  nobis,  quod  minime  oportuit,  fn- 
tinnire,  cantus  interruptus.  (Tomaffin,  Gloff.  Hebr.) 

dabar,  verbum,  arbor  mgna.  trabs.  Perfice 
dubir.  Arab,  dfubr^  liber.  Irifh,  dubairt^  he  fpoke. 

gruphis,  ramus.  Saul  fuit  ramus  Syca- 
ruori,  i.  e.  rex,  legiflator,  jftriba.  (Medr.  Schem. 

Sect.  28.) ^^Irifli,  graibh,  a governor.  Germ. 

Land-grave. — Irifh,  graibh.,  an  almanack  ;•  graibh- 
criolacb,  archives  ; graibhri.^  a title,  fuperferip- 
tion,  &c. 

melin.  Nux  quercuum,  literas,  didtiones. 
ataba^  lignus,  teres,  alphabetum  nume- 

rale. 

;inb  lahag.,  lefliio,  ftudiu.ra,  tanta  eft  cognatio 
inter  legere  & colligere  : hinc  lahag,  verba,  ra- 
tiones  ; inde  herbas,  flores,  & uno  verbo  hsec  po- 
tuerint  exprimi.  (Tomaffin).  Hiber.  Leagh  or 
Leagadhy  to  read,  to  fpread,  to  prune,  he. 

In  fine,  rT'U^  fiah.,  a tree,  is  derived  from  foah^ 
to  ftudy,  and  “ip  ior^  the  ffioot  of  a branch,  from 
im*'  iara.,  to  teach.  ets^  a tree,  alfo  fignifying 
to  be  wife,  to  give  counfel,  to  inftruft.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  tree  was  the  metaphor,  or  fyitibol  of 

knowledge, 
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knowledge,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew 
lexicons. 

foah^  meditari,  eloqui,  prout  animo,  vel 
ori  tribuitur,  ad  homonvmiam. 

n‘'U^  ftah,  cogitatio,  fermo,  rami,  arbor.  Arbor 
arte  culia  dicitur  Jiah,  a nomine  cogitationis,  vel 
potius,  cogitatio  non  fortuita  ac  confufa,  fed  cum 
aliqua  arte  iludioque  concepta  dicitur  fiah^  quia 
fuo  modo  exculta  eft,  ad  fruflus  aliquos  emittendos, 
prsecipueque  bonos.  Et  is  fermo  qui  cogitationes 
iftius  generis  exprimit  dicitur  fiah,  ut  earum  imago. 

Hence  the  Irifli  faoi^  a tree,  a man  of  erudition; 
faor^  a worker  in  wood,  a carpenter.  This  word 
is  pretty  general  in  the  Chinefe  : fi,  tft,  tchi,  a tree. 
Bafque  fta^  a green  oak  ; pera-fia,  a pear  tree ; 
pico-fia^  a fig  tree  ; aran-fia,  an  orange  tree.  In 
Siam,  yz.  Tn  German,  Tzzz-z/z/,  a ftirub.  Hence 
the  Irifti  fta-brog,  i.  e.fia-bar-og^  the  chofen  virgin 
of  the  tree  ; the  Hamadryad. 

■ The  learned  Guftetius  in  his  Comment.  LInguse 
Ebraicas,  p.  838,  brings  multitudes  of  examples 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  where  the  tree  is  tJoe 
metaphor  of  the  mind.  After  the  numerous  exam- 
ples here  given  it  will  be  needlefs  to  mention  all 
this  learned  author  has  colleded  ; we  fhall  produce 
a few.  amar.,  pro  ramo  ole£c,-fertilis  arboris, 

ponitur.  Efai.  xvii.  6.  derivatur  a rad  fer- 

monem,  ab  homine  tanquam  friuTum  procedentem 
defignante.  ri‘'i7D  faiph^  de  arboribus  frugiferis. 
Efai.  xvii.  10.  & dehominis  cogitationibus.  i Reg. 

xviii. 
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xviii.  21 — ita  -1:3  bar  de  ramis  vitls  fsecundsej 
Ezech.  xvii,  6.  Sc  de  loquela  bumana,  cum 
quoque  fmt  verba  commentitia,  &c. 

Et  radix  verbi  inventa  eft  in  me,  fays  Job; 
xvix.  28. 

The. two  firft  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
taken  together,  fignify  an  apple  tree  : abb, 

or  abeb,  pomum,  arbor  pomifera,  and  the  name 
of  the  firft  letter,  viz.  A,  is  aleph  which  fig- 
hifies  to  teach,  to  inftruft,  and  it  is  alfo  the  name 
of  a tree  with  a great  body,  and  fignifies  alfo  the 
trunk  of  a tree ; but  I fliall  prefently  ftiew  its  po- 
fition  in  the  alphabet  was  not  from  this  caufe, 
but  from  its  being  originally  a numeral,  taken  from 
a celeftial  alphabet  which  marked  the  conftella- 
tions ; and  beginning  with  the  north  pole,  this 
letter  contained  the  four  ftars  of  the  great  bear. 
The  name  aleph,  fignifying  alfo  the  trunk,  of  a 
tree,  very  properly  became  the  bafts  of  an  al- 
phabet, where  the  tree  was  the  metaphor  of  li- 
terature. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  fhew  that 
the  Hebrew  letters  were  originally  Hieroglyphics, 
and  that  fv?  was  Aluph,  or  the  Ox ; :3  Beth,  a 
Houfe,  &c.  Thefe  attempts  have  been  condemn- 
ed by  learned  men.  Fruit-bearing  trees  were  the 
Hieroglyphics  of  literature  with  the  Egyptians ; 
hence  AB,  or  the  apple  tree,  was  facred  to 
Hercules  and  to  Apollo.  Frudtiferarum  arborum 
plantatio,  hieroglyphice  in  divinis  literis  accipitur 

K pro 
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pro  difciplina  dodlorum.  (Hefychius.  Pierius  de 
facr.  Egypt,  p.  576.)  Quin  & Apollo  inali  coro- 
nam  adamavit,  apud  Paufanias  legas  ftatuam  Apol- . 
ini  ereftam.  Tria  lava  inanu  poma  coniinet 

Hercules — ea  fignificare  tres  in  Heroe  virtutes  in- 
figniores — quid  vero  clava  fibi  velit,  alibi  explici- 
mus,  cum  illam  & rationcfii  ^ difciplina?n  fignificare 
contenderemus  (Pierius). 

Had  the  original  Hebrew  names  of  trees  been 
handed  down  to  us,  we  make  no  doubt,  we  fliould 
have  found  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  fignified 
'fome  particular  fpecies  of  tree  ; many  of  them  are 
ftill  preferved,  and  we  here  prefent  our  reader 
with  the  fruit  of  our  refearches  on  this  fubjedt. 

1. ^Aleph.  Alpha.  Some,  tree,  the  trunk  of  a 

tree.  (Talm.  Erubin.  p.  53.  Targ. 
Jer.  Num.  17).  Aleph  aifo 

to  teach,  to  learn  ; hence,  .fays  Guf- 
fetius,  it  was  the  name  of  an  Ox, 
becaufe  he  was  taught,  to  bear  the 
yoke  ; and  the  goad  whereby  he  was 
fubdued,  to  receive  this  inftrudion, 
was  called  ItDba  from  152b  lamad 
to  teach,  (Guffetius,  Parkhurft) — 
confequently  Aleph  was  not  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  the  Ox. 

2.  Beth.  Some  tree,  properly  a thorn  tree. 

(Lib.  Aruch.  23.  Talm.  Beb.  Mez. 
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3.  ;i  Ghimel.  Trees  that  grow  in  moift  ground, 

canes,  &c.  fTalm.  Gel.  7.  Sabbath. 
78).  ^ 

4.  *1  Daleth.  A vine,  a tall  vine,  a leaf,  a page 

of  a book,  a flender  branch,  a plank; 
the  firft  hemiflich  of  a verfe.  (Aruch. 
44,  Talm.  Peuh.  7.  Plantavita  766)., 

5.  n The  pomegranate  tree.  (Aruch.  49. 

Tab  Sabb.  50). 

6.  I Vau.  The  palm  tree,  the  trunk  of  the  palm. 

(Milhnah.  Choi.  16). 

7.  n Cheih.  A young  tree,  fpme  very  fmall  tree. 

(Lib.  Pefik  in  Deutron.) 

8.  *'  Jod.  Ivy,  the  ftalk  of  fruit.  (Plantavita. 

Schindl.)  (y). 

9.  b Lamed.  A twig,  a fmall  branch,  the  trunk 

and  branches  of  a fig  tree,  the  fig 
tree.  (Milhnah.  Cel.  12).  ' 

10.  Mem.  We  find  no  tree  correfponding  to 

this  name. — Subftantia  ell  quas  inten- 
ditur  loquendo,  quacumque  fit  etymo- 
logia  nominis.  (Gufletius). 

11.  3 Nun.  Coriander  tree.  (Sabb.  140). 

12.  1?  Ain.  7 No  trees  of  thefe  names  now  to  be 

13.  ^ Tfade.  ^ found. 

K 2 14- ? 

(q)  Jod  fignifies  the  hand  ; and  the  Ivy  Is  called  the  five- 
finger-leaved  tree.  In  Hebrew  this  letter  ftands  for  the 
number  ten,  the  number  of  fingers  on  both  hands.  In  Irifh 
Ead!}  or  I'tadh,  Ivy,  and  the  word  keeps  its  place  in  all  numbers 
increafing  by  tens,  as  faoi-iad,  twenty  ; i.  e.  twice  ten  ; tri-iad, 
thirty  or  thrice  ten,  &c. 
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14.  I?  Koph.  A thick  ftrong  vine,  (Planta.  184) 
a bullrufh,  (Aruch  81)  an  old  vine. 
(Talrp.  Bibl.  B.  Mez.  T09). 

I5O  Refch.  The  pine  tree  (Schindl.) 

16.  ti;  Shin.  7 We  can  find  no  trees  correfponding 
ly.DTail.  3 to  thefe  names. 

' The  above  feventeen  letters  Bayer  thinks  formed 
the  original  alphabet.  Kircher  allows  but  fifteen. 
Walton,  Spanheim,  Harduin,  and  Kifhull  agree 
with  Bayer.  Froelick  gives  eighteen. 

The  following,  Bayer  calls  additional  letters, 
and  thinks  they  were  not  in  the  original  alphabet, 
becaufe  they  are  letters  of  the  fame  power  with 
others  in  the  foregoing  alphabet.  In  the  next 
chapter  we  fhall  fliew  that  the  original  alphabet 
confifted  of  twenty-two  letters,  becaufe  they  were 
taken  from  an  aftronomical  alphabet,  twelve  of 
which  were  allocated  to  exprefs  the  conftellations, 
feven  the  planets,  and  three  the  elements,  and 
that  thefe  afironomical  characters  ferved  alfo  as 
numerals,  which  were  the  parents  of  alphabetic 
writing. 

The  five  fuppofed  Additional. 

18.  t Zain.  A fpecies  of  flowering  fhrub.  (Mifch. 
P.  I.  Arab.  jU^). 

19.15  Teth,  Toth  ox  Tboth.  The  Mulberry  tree. 
(Schindl.) 

2c.  'j  Caph.  A fig  tree,  the  palm  tree,  a branch  of 
the  palm.  (Talm.  Pas.  53). 


21.  0 
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21.  D Samech.  The  apple  tree.  (Mifchna.  Cel.i6). 

22.  □ Pe.  The  cedar  tree.  (Mifch.  Cel.  13J. 

Of  thefe  twenty-two  letters,  feventeen  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  trees  ; there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  remaining  five  were  alfo  of  the  fame  clafs, 
but  grown  obfolete  and  forgotten. 

We  fhall  next  examine  this  tree  metaphor  with 
the  Arabians. 


ARABIC. 

Amongft  the  mod  learned  of  the  ancient  Ara- 
bians it  was  a proverb,  to  fay,  Va  konta  arafta 
uda  Jhajaratyhe^  i.  e.  I know  the  wood  of  his  tree 
before  his  fruit  is  ripened ; I know  his  learning, 
genius,  or  eloquence,  before  he  has  fpoke. 

Fefliva  allegoria  ! Ego  vero  lignu?n  ejus.  agnove- 
ram^  ante  quam  maturuijfet  fruBus  ejus.  Earn  fic 
enucleat  Tebleb,  dicere  vult,  fe  eum  agnoviffe 
inter  diflandum  epiflolam,  indicem  eloquentiae 
ejus  ; idque,  antequam  protuliffet  carmina,  quibus 
femet  indicabat,  (Hariri  Confeffus  fextus,  notis 
Schultens,  p.  272);  and  in  the  fame  Confeffus  the 
following  note  occurs : — lignum  fignat  hominem 
ejufque  conditionem  internam,  externam ; pro- 
verbialiter  didum,  non  corruptum  eji  lignum  ejus, 
pro  non  eft  improbus,  impurus,  vitiofus. 

From  the  root  jala,  collegit,  magnus  & illuf- 
tris  fuit,  eminuit  dignitate  & majellate,  Golius 
derives  jalon,  frumenti  calamus  & ftipula, 

julo 
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julon  rofa  j julaton,  repofitorium  da6;ylorum,y«/^2i 
negotium  magnum  & difficile ; m'jalaton,  volumen, 
folium  in  quo  reconditioris  aliquid  fcientia  infcrip- 
tum,  liber,  codex. 

Omnius  liber  fapientiae,  apud  Arabes  m’jalat 
appellatur,  i.  e.  folium.  (Erpinius). 

Fann,,  ramus,  modus  & ratio  orationis. 

Afanu?n,  racemus  luxurians,  fpecies  dodtrinae, 
varia  ratio  orationis  (Iriffi  fenn-y  fonn). — Feanan^ 
diverfi  generis  carmen.  (Iriffi  fonn). 

Fan,  ramus,  pars  artis  vel  dodtrinae  ; funum, 
rami,  fcientiae.  ^ 

Fanab,  radix  arboris,  fublimo  flylo  ufus  fuit. 

Katah,  liber,  codex,  epiftola,  Mercurius.  m^ka- 
tab,  fchola,  botrus. 

Werekh,  fpecies  arboris ; weraket,  ars  fcribendi ; 
werek,  qui  fcribit,  folium  arboris,  fcriptura ; wara- 
baton,  ars  libraria ; hence  Mahomet’s  wife  was 
called  Warakah.  Iriffi,  barac,  a leaf ; barachlach, 
.'full  of  leaves  ; barac  or  bare,  a book;  barclann, 
a book  houfe,  a library  ; baradaire,  or,  breadaire, 
a carver,  writer,  engraver. 

Tala,  florere,  gemmare  caepit  arbor,  cognovit, 
confideravit,  animum  advertit  ad  rem ; tdaly,  ar- 
boris proventus,  fpatha  palmae,  flores  ac  gemmae, 
legendum  propofuit,  cognovit,  idoneus,  ferpens, 
arcanuin,  horofeopus,  fortuna  ; inde  talufm,  telef- 
matibus  feu  imaginibus  confecravit  opus  quod 
dicitur.  Magus,  effedlum  haberet  imago  ma- 

gica ; 
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gica  j quales  fub  certo  horofcope  inculpi  rebus, 
& confecrare  folebant  ad  fingularem  efficaciam. 
(Irifli  TaUeafg^  a magus,  a philofopher,  &c.) 

Tawry,  fylveflris  ;•  atawryh,  pervenit  ad  extre- 
ma fcientias. 

Alak,  fufpenfus  fuit,  depaflus  fuit  ex  fumma 
arboris  folia,  vinum,  arbor  cujus  folia  ramofque 
carpit ; alaky^  nomen  herbae  fpinofe,  effeftus  ftu- 
diumque  animo,  peeuliaria  artis  ac  profeffionis  ; 
unde  taalakon,  fufpenfus  chara£ler,  fcripturse  genus 
Perficum.  And  hence  the  celebrated  poems  hung 
up  in  ihe^temple  of  Mecca,,  were  called  mo-allakat 
(r).  (Irilh  eolac^  fkilful,  wife  ; uallach^  inftruc- 
tion ; ulloc,  fufpended,  a pully  ; ealac^  a bracket, 
by  which  any  thing  is  fufpended ; alach,  the  nails 
which  fufpend  the  planks  of  a fhip  to  the  ribs  5 
eallac,  cattle.  They  are  all  from  this  Arabic  root). 

Beithj  decorticavit  arborem,  verfus  carminis. 

Ulutiiy  uluman^  fcientia,  do£trina,  Cyprus,  arbor. 
(Irilh  ollamhan,  learning,  fcience,  a dodor  of  arts  j 
muir^ollaman^  an  academy,  a college ; otiam,  a 
doclor  of  arts ; aolam^  learned  ; aolam-tighe,  a 
college  ; ailm,  a tree,  the  name  .of  the  firft  letter 
of  the  alphabet). 

Judd, 

(r)  ^lak.  dependit,  adhcfit  etiam  dicitur  pecus,  pendcre  ab 
arbore  quum  fummitates  ejus  decerpit  ac  depafcitur — pulchra 
imago  ! pcndere  a fckntiia,  pro  ils  dcditum  & adfixum  efie, 
& pendere  ab  iifdein,  pro  eas  decerpere  & depafcere — fallor 
ne  cloqucntlas  Arabicae  princeps  Hariri  nofter,  utrumque  nunc 
cum  gratia  & emphafi  in  unum  fenfum  intexuit.  (Schultens  Not. 
in  Hariri  Conceflus  2d). 
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*Judd^  putavit  palmam,  diligenter  ac  ftudiole 
pperam  dedir,  ftudium. 

Darak,  pervenit  ad  maturitatem,  fruftus  com- 
prehendit,  vir  qui  multum  a-11equitur  ; mcta-daraky 
Rhythmus  peculiaris.  (Irifh,  dreachty  a poem). 

Jazal,  fecuit  lignum,  putavit  arborem,  pollens 
firmufque  mente  & prudentia,  oratione  fluidus; 
jazalety  mens,  fagacitas,  eloquentem  efle. 

Kafedy  baculus,  virga,  poema  juftu  verfuum  nu- 
mero  conftans ; kafady  poematibus  condendis  ope- 
ram  dedit. 

RakniOy  nomen  plantse,  horfus,  floridum  fcripfit, 
notavit,  liber,  tabula,  prudens,  imelligentia  (Go- 
lius)  ; rakatUy  writing,  arithmetic,  embroidering, 
painting.  (Richardfon).  (Irilh,  racaniy  to  write). 

Arcnty  ereniy  ireniy  vinea,  vitium  hortus  ; ara- 
mahy  decorticare,  arrofe  arbores,  ardor  aninii, 
fignum,  lapis  (in  deferto)  eredus  ; arumety  origo, 
radix,  aniraa  optimae  indolis,  feu  conditionis. 
Perf.  arboris  fpecies.  Hence  Arrmisy  a name  of 
Thoth  or  Mercury.  (See  p.  35.)  The  Hermes  of 
the  Greeks ; in  like  manner  Jablonlky  derives  the 
name  Thoth  from  an  Egyptian  word  ©oar  Thout, 
fignifying  an  erefled  pillar  or  ftone.  Cippus,  lapis 
(in  deferto)  ereftus.  (Iriih,  armaisy  invention; 
ead-armahy  the  art  of  invention) — vocabatur  Thoth. 
quia  Thoth  Egyptiace  fignilicat  colwmiam  : columnis 
autem  fcientice  & inventa  facerdotum  inferibeban- 
tur,  quibus  Phthas  praeerat.  (Jablonlky  Egypt. 

Panth.) 
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Panth.) — Sacerdotes  in  Egypto,  omnia  determinare 
juxta  antiquas  Mercurii  columnes  ( T«? 
quas  Plato,  & Pythagoras  ante  eum,  leftitantes, 
philofophiam  ind,e  conftituerunt.  (Jamblichus  de 
Myft.  L.  I.  G.  2).  In  like  manner  Theophilus 
Antiochenus  fpeaks  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 

Tz  nuSayojaf  t<x  a^vrot,  ^ r^Xat,  (Irifh 

Taith-mead,  a Cippus,  a fignal  done,  an  infcribed 
monument.  If  thefe  pillars  had  not  been  once 
infcribed,  how  fhould  the  ancient  Irifh  have  come 
by  the  Egyptian  word  Taith  or  Toth.  Taithmead 
at  prefent  fignifies  a monument  in  a Church-yard, 
with  an  infcription). 

From  Richardson’s  Arabic  Didionary. 

Arab.  Hejh,  pulling  leaves  from  a tree,  eafy,  po- 
lite, well  bred  ; hajhyar,  intelligent,  wife. 

Perf.  kenza,  a flower,  wife,  learned,  philo- 
fophic, 

Arab.  Wezim,  a bunch  of  herbs,  dates,  &q.  fa- 

* 

gacious. 

Elbab^  pith  of  a tree,  the  underflanding,  intel- 
lefl ; elb,  name  of  a certain  tree ; elba^  wife, 
prudent,  intelligent ; Erbabi  elbab,  learned  doc- 
tors. 

Werd,  any  flowering  tree,  a flirub  full  of  leaves  ; 
from  this  word  and  zeban,  the  tongue,  is  derived 
the  Perf.  werd-zeban,  fluency  of  fpeech,  a flowery 
orator. 

' Zuhr, 
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Zuhr,  a flower,  pi.  azhar,  flowers,  a title  ufually 
given,  to  bopks  of  learning,  of  arts  and  fciences 
(Herbelot). 

Shekk,  Shek-Jheket,  fplitting  wood,  pronouncing 
a difcourfe,  a fonorous  voiced  orator,  an  high 
founding  fpeech.  (Irilh,  fchoike,  declamation,  a 
mountebank  ; maol  fchoike,  a fmooth  tongued 
orator). 

DebeJ}}^  unbarking  a tree  ; dehijlan^  a fchool  for 
writing  ; Perf.  diibir^  a writer  ; dibirijlon^  a fchool 
for  writing ; dibiri  faibuttadbir^  Mercury,  i.  e.  the 
excellent  writer.  (Irifli,  diiib^  a writing  ; ditib- 
ceiji^  a motto,  the  fubfcription  of  a letter). 

^ Arab.  Zahar ^ pi.  azhar^  a flower  or  bloflfom,  the 
title  of  many  books  in  Arabic  (Herbelot). 

Perf.  Dane^  feed  of  fruit,  fcience,  learning. 
(Irifli,  dan,  learning ; dana,  learned  men  ; aos- 
dana,  magi,  druids).  See  bejh. '' 

Shaar,  trees  ; Jhiar,  a fign,  a mark,  fcience,  un- 
derftanding,  poefy,  verfe,  metre ; Jhara  many 
tJ-ees  ; Jhuara,  wife  men,  doctors,  literati.  (Irifh, 
' faoi,  a tree ; Jloear,  poetry ; Jhear-moin,  oratory, 
preaching,  (from  Jhear  and  muin,  infl;rii£tion,) 
Jhear-tann,  chief  poet ; JIfear-tanna,  fcience  ; faor, 
a liberal  man,  a man  of  letters). 

Ukdet,  a thick  plantation  of  trees,  confufed  words. 
(Irilh  uchdacb\  delivery  of  fpeech). 

Wetid,  a club,  a ftaff,  a foot  in  verfe.  (Irifli, 
uathad,  metre). 
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n*’!  Rithy  virgulum  tenue.  Arab,  reiez^  a feeble 
verfe.  (Irifh,  rith,  a twig  ; rith'-learg,  a weak  ex- 
temporaneous verfe). 

Liib,  pith  of  a tree,  the  heart,  foul,  underftand- 
ing,  genius,  judgment. 

Afek,  a tree,  flrilh,  afec,  a literary  charafler. 

N.  B.  Every  letter  is  named  from  trees'). 

Aden,  the  garden  of  Eden ; adin,  pruning  a 
tree. 

Faj,  a branch  ; fcij-faj-)  multiloquus. 

Ar%a,  Ch.  nN  ara-z,  cedrus  ; Arab,  aruz,  poe- 
try, verfe,  profodia,  argument ; haruz,  profa  fine 
metro  fed  rhythmica  in  fine  colligata,  rhythmum 
difpofuit.  ririlh,  airis  poetry  ; airifi,  a rehearfal 
of  verfes  ; airis,  hiftory,  in  verfe). 

Ran,  cecinit,  jubilavit.  Arab,  ranm,  fonult, 
pfallit,  cantus  lufufque  'muficus,  jubilatio  ; rind, 
the  laurel.  (Iriih,  rinn,  a foot  in  verfe,  mufic, 
melody ; rann,  a verfe,  ftanza,  fong,  poem  ; ran- 
nach,  a fongfter  ; or  an,  a fong,  (the  Egyptian  ar- 
ticles is  here  prefixed).  Perf.  arungi,  an  air  of 
mufic). 

Keriz,  fecuit  vitem,  dixit  carmen,  carmine  ref- 
pond  it  ; karaz,  collegit  folia  arboris.  Ch. 
charazan,  verfificator.  (Irifh,  crofanach,  poetry). 

Haruf,  proventum  acceleravit  palma,  nafturtium, 
litera,  verbum,  leflio. 

Shernar,  putavit  arborem,  ftudiofus  fuit,  dili- 
genter  & cum  ftudio  inceflit. 


Sanafa, 
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Sanafa^  fronduit,  folia  profudit  arbor,  compofuit 
librum  ?7f fannif^  aiidor  libri. 

And  to  this  tree  the  Mahumedans  allude  in  the 
old  adage,  figniiYing  that  their  prayers  are  a tree, 
which  bears  five  fruits,  three  of  which  the  Sun 
never  fees  (becauie  they  are  faid  before  his  rifmg, 
and  after  his  fetting)  (j). 


The  Tree  the  Symbol  of  Literature  with  the 

CHINESE. 

The  Chinefe  pretend  to  have  been  the  wifefl 
and  mofl;  learned  people  in  the  world  from  the 
remotefl;  times.  They  fay  that  Confulu^  or.  Con- 
fulus,  was  the  inventor  of  letters  and  of  arts.  We 
have  fliewn  this  was  the  Cann-faola  of  the  ancient 
Irifli  (/). 

That 

(j'  Pietro  delta  Valle.  Letter  from  Conftantinople,  1614. 

(/)  Seep.  83,  in  Sina  Co^/kj  litererum  St  artium  inventor. 

Hornius  de  origin,  gent.  p.  238. 

Hercules,  in  Egyptian  was  called  Chon  ; in  IrlHi,  Con  is  a 
dog,  fo  called  for  his  fagacity,  from  Co«,  fenfe,  ratio;  in  Ara- 
bic fulhus,  is  a dog  ; and  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphic 

for  learning,  fclence,  wifdom,  is  a dog  with  a book  open  be- 
fore him,  which  dog  is  named  Cuno-cephalus,  a word  the  Greeks 
probably  formed  from  Chon  and  fulhus. 

Llteras  Cynophalum  plngunt  quia  eft  apud  Egyptlos  cognatlo 
qiisedam  & genus  Cynophalorum,  qui  literas  norunt.  Qua- 
propter  ubi  primum  in  facram  sedem  duftns  fuerit  Cynophallus, 
tabellani  ei  facerdos  apponit,  una  cum  fcirpeo  ftilo,  ac  attra- 

mento,. 
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That  they  have  corrupted  their  antiquities,  has 
been  proved  by  many  learned  men.  That  they 
mixed  with  the  fouthern  Scythians  has  been  fhewn 
in  the  Introdudlion ; and  as  we  bring  the  Hiber- 
■ no  Scythian  from  thofe  Southern  Scythi,  it  is  not 
furprizing  to  find  the  author  of  letters  common 
to  both  thefe  nations. 

We  fhall  now  fhew,  that  they  either  carried 
with  them  the  fymbol  of  the  tree,  as  a literary 
charadier,  or  borrowed  it  of  the  Scythians  or 
Arabians.  Frora^  the  affinity  of  languages,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  Chinefe  mufl:  have  borrowed  this 
fymbol  from  other  nations,  or,  that  the  tree  was 
the  fymbol  of  literature,  fcience  and  erudition, 
before  the  difperfion  of  the  general  affembly  of 
mankind ; becaufe,  as  in  Hebrew,  Scythian,  &c. 
we  find  fiah,  a tree,  to  be  derived  from  foah,  to 
ffudy,  to  meditate,  to  fpeak  ; fo  in  the  Chinefe, 
y?,  a tree,  is  the  key  or  root  of  fu^  a man  of  eru- 
dition ; of  fat,  learning,  wifdom  ; of  a mafter  of 
arts,  or,  mandarine  ; of fu,  a book,  epiflile,  &c. 

The  charadters  denoting  thefe  fignifications, 
confirm  this  affertion.  The  following  are  taken 
from  Bayer’s  Lexicum  Sinicum. 


mento,  nimirum  ut  periculum  faciat,  fitne  ex  eo  Cynocepha- 
lorum  genere,  qui  literarum  gnari  funt ; pingit  itaque  in  ea 
tabella  llteras.  Pretcrea,  hoc  animal  Mercurio  dicatum  eft,  qui 
literarum  omnium  particeps  eft  (Horapollo,  p.  25). 

Literas  per  Cynophali  fimulacrum  intclligebant  Egyptii. 
(Picrius  p.  58).  Chald.  nJU  raonn,  ftudy,  attention.  Amble 
iunda,  fagacious. 
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ft,  tchi,  fu,  arbor,  lignum. 

fu,  XU,  tfu,  tfi,  arbor. 


mo,  fruftus. 


ken,  numerus  radicum 
/ arborum  radix. 


truncorum 


poei,  monumentum,  lignum,  lapis. 


keu,  radix. 


From  thefe  Keys  or  Roots  proceed  the  following  : 


fu,  tfu,  dodlor,  magifter. 


fai,  dodrina,  doceo. 

fu,  tfu,  doftus,  mandarinus. 


fie,  prava 


vir  do6lrina  & ratione. 


Monfieur  de  Guigne«,  on  comparing  the  Chi- 
nefe  with  other  Oriental  charafters,  thought  he 
found  fuch  a fimilitude,  he  afferts,  I believe  too 
hallily,  that  the  Chinefe  charadters  were  the  pa- 
rents of  the  Arabian,  Syrian^  Ethiopian,  Phjeni- 

^ cian 
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clan  and  Hebrew, — The  following  extraft  is  taken 
from  his  Memoire,  dans  lequel  on  prouve  que  les 
Chinois  font  une  Colonie  Egypt,  p.  36,  de  I’avant 
propos. 

“ Je  fus  frappe,  tout-a-coup  d’appercevoir  une 
figure  Chinoife,  qui  refembloit  a une  lettre  Phe- 
nicienne.  Je  m’attachai  uniquement  a ce  rapport ; 
je  le  fuivis  & je  fus  etonne  de  la  foule  de  preuves 
qui  fe  prefentoient  a moi.  Je  fus  alors  convaincu 
que  les  caradleres^  les  loix  & la  forme  du  gou- 
vernement,  le  fouverain,  les  miniftres  memes  qui 
gouvernoient  fous  lui,  & I’empire  entier,  etoient 
Egyptiens  ; & que  toute  Tancienne  hiftoire  de  la 
Chine  n’etoit  autre  chofe  que  I’hiftoire  d’Egypte 
qu’on  a mife  a la  tete  de  celle  de  la  Chine — 'Je 
trouvai  encore  les  carad'eres  qui  ont  donne  naijfance  a 
ceux  des  Hebreux,  des  Arabes,  des  Syriens,  des 
Ethiopiens  Iff  des  Phiniciens  : deji-a-dire,  les  pre- 
miers caraderes  du  monde^  ^ une  grande  partie  de 
la  langue  PhenicienneP 

In  another  work,  publiftied  many  years  after, 
M.  de  Guignes  found,  q*uil  id avoit  point  pa[fe  a la 
Chine  de  colonies  Egyptiennes  ; qu*il  ne  pouvoit 
s’imaginer  que  les  Chinois  eujfent  jamais  rien  des 
Egyptiens  (u). 

It  is  evident,  that  the  Chinefe  undejrftood  the 
Tree  to  be  the  fymbol  of*  knowledge,  and  did 
adopt  that  fymbolical  charafter,  but  this  charaGer 
was  an  hieroglyphic  of  their  own  invention,  as  all 
the  other  charaGers  were. 


(y)  Recueil  des  Lettres  Edif.  T.  xxiv. 
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hoa^  pingere  literas. 


^ piaoy 


/|A  piao,  tabula  fcriptura. 


XU,  tfu,  liber,  epiftola. 

0 

^ min,  infculpo. 


X 


cbi,  tft,  ramus. 


Hence  proceeds : . 
‘ven,  res  literaria. 


ven.  res  literaria. 


ven,  literas  compono,  compofita, 
X pofitio. 


' kias,  doftrina. 


I 
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>>> 


/- 


-r 


‘ t 

' 1 

' 11 


hio,  fcientia, 'dodlrina,  gymnafium. 


character  fed  qui  per  fe,  nihil  'fignificat, 
fed, 


-,.,1  r. 


hoa,  flos,  auftor,  conflruQio. 


: Then  follows  Literary  Titles,  < in  which  the  fym- 
< bolic  tree  and  branch  are  very  confpicuous,  viz. 

■ 

hah  lin,  Mandarinus  epiftolarum, 
feu  libellorum fylva^  qui  eft  tertius 
fenatus  cancellarius. — N.  B.  The 
fymbols  at  the  top  exprefs  books. 


3 


/t 


^ rSn 


t 


Jieu yiz/,  prseftantior  dodlrina.  Bac- 

calaurcus.  , 

• ruN 


fci fuy  literatus,  doftus. — The  fymbol 
at  the  top  expreffes  a flower  and 
books. 


S' 


/t 


DU fieu fai^  fortis  prjeftans  doftrina, 
Here  the  branch,  tree  and  flower 
are  combined. 
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SignatLim  prcefente  nota  procudere  noinen, 

Ut  filvdS  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos  j 
Prima  cadunt : ita  verborum  vetus  interit  aetas, 
Et  juvenum  ritu  florent  modo  nata,  vigentque. 

Herat.  Ars.  Poet. 

Ut  filvse  foliis  mutantur. — This  paffage  has  per- 
plexed thei  commentators  of  Horace — ibi  filvac 
comparationem  praebent  linguarum,  ut  folia  ver- 
borum^deiluxit  fane  ad  hunc  modum,  vel  & de- 
cufl'a  eft,  e Latinitatis  fylva^  copiofiffima  materies, 
turn  verborum  turn  fignificationum.  (Schultens. 
Grig.  Hebr.  p.  216). 

The  learned  author  concludes  his  fecond  Oration 
on  the  great  ufe  of  the  .Arabic  language,  with  a 
metaphor  of  this  kind  : 

E noftris  deinceps  viri  principes,  Arabicas  litera- 
ture inftrumento  copiofus  fubornati,  fuccintique, 
mtilto  quoque  efficaciorem  curam,  ac  culturam, 
languenti  in  multis  Hebraica  arbori  admoverunt, 
atque  novum  quoddam  robur,  novum  vigorem, 
honoremque,  Jiirpi^  ramis^  frondibus,  frudlibus, 
univerfeque  ades  materia',  qua  fe  late  explicat, 
atque  diffundit,  indiderunt. 


CHAP. 
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Sifice  the  foregoing  iheetshave  beeti  printed  'off, 
the  firft  Vd.  of  the  Afiatic  'R^earches,  or  'Trclnr- 
adions  of  the  Society  inffitute'd'in  Bengal,  "cin{^ 
to  our  hands.  Art.  X'VWI.  Contains  a memoir  by 
Qoverdhan  Caui,  a Bramin;  on' literature  of 
the  Hindus,  written  in  the  Banfcrft,  ahd  tranflated 
into  Englifli  by  the  learned  members  of  that  So- 
ciety. It  begins  thus,  . ' 

“ Ihere  are  eighteen  ViUyas,  or  parts'  of  true 
“ knawledge.  The  Vedas  are  conhdered  by  the 
“ Hindus  as  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge  human 
and  divine ; the  verfes  are  faid  to  be  the  leaves 
“ of  that  holy  tree,  to  which  the  Almighty  him- 
felf  is  compared/'  (a) 

The  wife  have  called  the  Incorruptible  One 
“ Afwcrttha  (the  Indian  "fig  tree')  with  its  roots 
“ above,  and  its  branches  below  ; the  leaves  of 
“ of  which  are  the  facred  nieafures.  He  who 
“ knows  this  tree,  knows  the  Vedas. 

The  Japonefe  have  much  the  fame  fymbol,  as 
we  learn  from  Georgius,  in  his  Alphabetum  Ti- 
betanum,  p.  142. 

“ Praeter  emblema  primum,  qui  Japonenfes 
“ Deum  Creatorem  ita  fingunt,  ut  taurus  fit,  qui 

* L 2 “ cornibus 


(a)  The  Sanfcrit  word  Veda  fignifies  knowledge  or  what  is 
known,  (Tranfaftlons,  p.  349)  and  it  is  compared  to  a Tree. 
The  Irlfh  feadh,  fiodh,  or  fodh,  fignifies  a /ree,  knowledge,  art, 
fclence.  Alphabetum.  Forma  literarum..  The  commutation 
of  F into  V is  common  in  all  languages. — Hence  we  think  the 
epithet  of  Fidius  was  given  to  Hercules,  as  much  as  to  fay, 
the  learned  Hercules,  or  Ogham  Fidius,  the  Author  of  the 
Free- Alphabet, 


C h8*  ] 

“ cornibus  ovam  difrumpit,  & aperit : fecundum 
“ habent  Indico  fimile : fi  tantum  pro  duobus  Diis 
“ caudam  ferpentis  juxta  Indos  trahentibus,  tres 
“ numeres  in  imagine  Japonica;  ac  Solem  prae- 
terea  addas,  qui  fub  hominis  barbati  forma,  & 
capita  radiato  e mari  furgens  acuto  ftimulo  pun- 
“ git  teftitudinem  fuperftantem  aquis,  dorfoque 
“ regentem  non  montem  Someru,  feu  Merupa,  fed 
“ arboris  truncum^  in  cujus  fummitate  fcdet  Su- 
“ premus  Creator  Deus.  Aliud  quiddam  elTet  ob- 
“ fervatione  dignum ; fed  ego  iruncum  arboris  me- 
“ ditor,  qui  mihi  fimilis  videtur  Palma  Egyptise 
“ ac  Babylonicse,  (id  eft  BaUy.  At  five  Japo- 
“ nenfes,  five  Indos,  five  Tibetanos  adeaSj  ubique 
“ tibi  occurret  virentis  arboris  religio  ob  fymbola 
“ forfan  creationisy  & eonfervaiionis  rerum  recepiOy 
“ at(iue  retent al' 
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CHAP.  III. 


Of  the  Origin  of  Numerals,  and  of  Alphabetic 


Writing. 


I W E are  of  opinion  that  Aftronomy  was  the  pa- 
rent of  Numerals,  and  Numerals  the  parent  of 
; Alphabetic  Writing. 

The  origin  of  aftronomy  is  loft  in  the  abyfs  of 
'.antiquity.  We  learn  from  fcripture,  that,  in  the 
I very  firft  ages,  men  muft  have  had  fome  method 
of  meafuring  time.  Whatever  progrefs  man  had 
made  in  this  fcience  before  the  deluge^  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  this,  together  with  every  other  monu- 
ment of  arts  and  fciences,  were  fwept  away  from 
all  mankind,  except  Noah,  and  a few  of  his  de- 
fendants. The  effects  which  the  confufton  of 
tongues,  and  the  difperfion  of  families,  muft  have 
produced,  rendered  the  remains  of  aftronomical 
knowledge  of  little  ufe  to  the  immediate  defend- 
ants of  Noah. 

Neceflity  foon  obliged  the  new  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  to  ftudy  the  courfe  of  the  ftars.  The 

L 2 operations 
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operatibns  of  agriculture  depended  on  the  obfer- 
vations  of  the  feafons.  Order  in  the  affairs  of 
civil  fociety,  and  dillinclion  of  the  feafons  deffined 
to  religious  folemnities,  introduced  the  divifion 
of  time  into  yearrs,  months,  &c.  Yet  as  there  is 
no  fcience  which  depends  fo  much  on  the  length 
of  time  as  affronomy,  it  muff  have  been  long 
before  it  arrived  at  any  great  perfedion. 

The  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  were  the  firft 
of  ancient  nations,  in'  their  (kill  and  conftancy  in 
obferving  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
wav  of  life  of  the  firfi;  inhabitants  of  Chaldsea  fa- 
voured  the  progrefs  of  this  fcience  : tending  their 
flocks  was  one  of  their  chief  employments ; agri- 
culture was  pradifed  by  them  in  very  early  times. 
Their  country  confided  (for  the  mod  part)  of  im- 
menfe  plains,  covered  with  fands,  driven  about 
by  the  winds,  leaving  no  traces  of  any  road. 
The  dars  became  their  only  guide  on  all  journies, 
which  were  generally  performed  in  the  night  time., 
to  avoid  the  excedive  heat  of  the  day. 

The  Chaldseans  have  been  edeemed  by  all  anti- 
quity, the  inventors  of  judicial  adrology.  This 
ridiculous  dudy  obliged  them  to  find  put  methods 
of  determining  the  motions  and  afpeiffs  of  the 
dars.  So  diat  affronomy  owes  its  greateff  im- 
provements, from  the  horofeopes  drawn  by  thefe 
frivolous  philofophers,  to  read  the  fates  of  men  in  ‘ 
the  hook  of  Heaven. 


■ Chaldaei 
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Chaldasi  I'cientia  ftellarum  periti,  omnia  aflro- 
rum  motibus  tribuebant,  a quibus  credebant,  dif- 
penfari  mundi  potentias,  quse  conftat  ex  mmeris 
eorumque  proportioiiibus.  (Philo  in  libro  de 
Abraham). 

They  mull  confequently  have  made  ufe  of  cer- 
tain figns  or  marks  to  exprefs  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
Rabbi  Chomer  has  recorded  twenty -Huo  of  thefe 
marks,  which  he  calls  the  Ceelejiial  Alphabet  of 
the  Chaldsans,  and  has  likewife  given  us  a celef- 
tial  chart  of  the  heavens,  filled  with  thefe  charac- 
ters. They  have  been  copied  by  Bonaventurus 
Hepburnus,  a Scotchman ; by  P.  Gaffriel  in  his 
Curiofitez  inouyes^  and  by  Kircher,  each  pretend- 
ing to  correft  the  other,  in  the  celeftial  chart. 
Duret  and  Ambrofius  have  given  us  feveral  alpha- 
bets, the  bafis  of  thefe  charts,  under  the  titles 
Calejlial  Chara6lers^  Angelic  Charaders,  Alphabet 
of  Abraham^  Ccelejiial  Alphabet  of  Solomon.,  lAc. 
See  PI.  IX. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  wherever  the 
planets  are  mentioned  in  Job,  as  in  Ch.  ix.  V.  9. 
Ch.  xxxviii.  V.  32.  the  Chaldee  Rabbins  have 
introduced  the  word  fier,  which  fignifies  a 
writing,  chirography.  See  Buxtorf  Lex.  Chald. 
p.  2381.  See  alfo  the  word  eacdaireach  in  the 
Law  Didlionary,  at  thh  end  of  this  Volume.  And 
it  is  alfo  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  Sabeans 
dedicated  each  fpecies  of  trees  to  certain  Jiars, 
planting  them  in  their  name,  and  pretending  that 

they 
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they  partook  of  their  virtues,  and  did  difcourfe 
with  men  in  their  lleep  (a;). 

This  alphabet  contained  twenty-two  charafters, 
each  ornamented  with  a certain  number  of  ftars ; 
twelve  of  which  were  allocated  to  exprefs  the 
Conftellations  of  the  Zodiac;  /even  to  the  Planets; 
and  three  to  the  Elements ; for  the  Chaldaeans 
did  not  allow  air  to  have  been  one  of  the  elements. 
Les  trois  lettres  jv?,  50,  denotent  les  trois  ele- 
ments, Terre^  Eau  ^ Feu : car  les  Hebreux  n*en 
admettent  non  plus,  rejettants  Vair  hors  de  ces 
comptes.  (Duret.  hill,  de  Torig.  des  langues, 
p.  205). 

This  is  the  exadl  number  of  the  letters  in 
the  Samaritan,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldasan  alpha- 
bets, although  feventeen  were  fufficient  to  ex- 
prefs all  the  organs  of  fpeech ; for  which  rea- 
fon,  live  which  appear  to  be  duplicates,  are 
called  additionals^  by  the  learned  Bayer,  as  We 
have  already  (hewn. 

But  lefs  than  twenty-two  cseleftial  characters, 
would  have  brought  confulion  in  their  aftronomi- 
cal  marks,  for  the  reafons  before  given,  and  from 
the  uf«  made  of  thefe  characters,  and  being  or- 
namented with  liars,  for  diftinCtion,  they  properly 
obtained  the  name  of  cseleftial,  and  the  fphere 
formed  of  thefe  characters,  was  called  the  book  of 
Heaven. 

' Nothing 

(x)  See  Snob  in  the  Law  Gloflary  at  the  end  of  this  Vol. 
See  alfo  Rab.  Mofe.  in  Moreh,  his  extravSl  from  an  Arabie 
MSS.  and  Pocock  Hiftor.  Arab.  p.  I39. 
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Nothing  was  more  likely  than  for  the  Jews  to 
follow  the  Chald^eans,  and  convert  fuch  a 
fphere  into  judicial  aflrology.  They  quote  the 
fcriptures  and  fay,  Jacob  bade  his  children  read 
in  the  book  of  heaven,  what  muji  be  the  fate  of  you 
and  your  childrem.  Ifaiah  fays,  the  heaven  fhall  be 
rolled  up  like  a book.  Rabbi  Chomci*  obferved, 
that  the  charaflers  which  formed  Medufa's  head, 
denounced  defolation  to  Greece,  becaufe  they 
formed  the  word  that  fignifies  defolate.  Even 
Origen  was  not  free  from  this  fuperftition,  he  de- 
clares “ the  heaven  is  a book  filled  with  charadters* 
“ the  dars  fo  many  figiis,  which  denote  the  fate 
“ of  men  and  kingdoms  ; to  read  them  is  above 
“ the  ordinary  capacity  of  men,  they  may  attain 
“ it,  and  fometimes  do.’* 

The  Bramins  are  of  the  fame  opinion : les  In- 
dians diffent  que  la  vie  de  Thomme  eft  ccrite  d’a- 
vance  dans  la  tete  de  chaque  enfant  par  Brama — 
d’un  autre  cote,  th  diffent,  que  les  adlions  des  hom- 
mes  font  ecrites  dans  les  afires,  et  annoncies  par  les 
mouvemens  ^ les  afpcbls  de  ces  afires  (y )• 

“ I fhall  be  reckoned  a liar,”  fays  Poftellus, 
“ if  I fav,  that  I have  read  in  Heaven  in  Hebrew 
charaders,  which  Efdras  has  given  us  the  key 
“ of,  whatever  is  in  nature-,  yet  God  and  his 
“ Son  are  my  witneffes,  that  I lye  not ; I will. 
“ only  add,  that  I have  read  it  but  implicitly. 

» All 

(y)  Lcttrcs  fur  les  fciences  par  Bailly,  p.  71* 
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“ All  the  learned  Rabbi’s  as  Maimoi  les,  Na- 
“ chum, -Ab.  Efra,  Kimchi,  Abravan  ^’icus, 
“ See.  have  treated  of  thefe  celeflial  charadiers  j 
“ we  cannot  doutrt  of  their  exiftence  and  ufe.” 

Marfil  Ficinus  gives  Zoroaflres  the  honour  of 
the  invention.  Habuerunt  enim  Zoroaflres,  ejufque 
facerdotes  peculiarem  quandam  feribendi  rationem 
a vulgari  differentem  ; ipfe  autem  Zoroaflres  earn 
inflituit,  Sc  formavit  literas  cum  charadleribus 
CcEleflibus  fignorum  Sc  flellarum,  a quo  poflmo- 
dum  inflrudlus  Mercurius  'frifmegiflus  earn  tradi- 
dit  Egyptiis  (in  Plat,  philofoph.  C.  29).  Others 
alfert  that  Hermes  Trifmig.  added  the  Tau — Her- 
mes Trifm.  in  numerum  literarum  aflronomicarum 
Tau  .tranflulit ; but  the  fact  is,  that  the  origin 
of  this  aflronomical  alphabet  was  lofl  in  the  abyfs 
of  antiquity. 

Cornelius  Agrippa,  in  his  book  de  occulta  phi- 
lofophia,  mentions  thefe  Star  chara^ers.  Kircher 
thus  attefls  their  exiflence  ; — certum  eft,  veteres 
fuas  literas  quibufdam  circulis  veluti  Jiellulis  qui- 
bufdam  ornaffe.  Caufa-  fuit,  ut  nonnulli  feriptores 
arbitrarentur,  facras  literas  a primis  inventoribus, 
ex  JielHs  inventas  ; atque  ipfa  literaria  elementa 
plura  complecli  fignificata.  (Oed.  T.  i.  p.  107). 
The  ancient'  coins  of  the  Jews,  lately  difeovered 
have  'thefe  charaders  engraved  on  them. 

The  difpofition  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  thefe 
characters  was  named  by  the  Chaldaeans  Cou7i  and 
Tacan,  from  pD  Coun  and  pn  Tacan,  or,  ]pn 

■ Takan, 
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T akan,  all  which  fignify  to  difpofe,  to  fet  in  order, 
difpofuit,  direxitj  ordinare  ; the  root  of  which 
the  Lexiconifts  think  is  Court,  But  when  the 
Chaldseans  ^applied  thel'e  charaflers  as  numerals, 
and  themfelvfes  to  aftrology,  the  fame  words  came 
to  fignify  numbers,  aftronomy,  aftrology,  &c. 
This  is  an  undeniable  proof  that  thefe  aftronomi- 
cal  marks  were  turned  to  numerals,  Coun, 
difpofuit,  direxit,  convenit  cum  pn  Tacan,  et 
]pn  Takan,  Cachma  be  Tacana,  fcientia  difpofi- 
tionis,  viz.  AJlronomica.  Tacan  numerator,  aftro- 
nomus,  arithmeticus,  genetbliacus.  (Vide  Caf- 
tellus,  Schindler,  Thomaflinus,  &c.)  The  Irifti 
word  cuntas,  and  the  Englifli  word  count,  to  num- 
ber, derive  from  this  root.  Hence  mekin, 

templum  a Solomone  extrudum — aftrologia : be- 
caufe  in  this  temple,  the  hoft  of  Heaven  was  pour- 
trayed  ; and  one  of  the  columns  which  was  fet  up 
to  fupport  thefe  reprefentations  of  the  fpheres, 
mentioned  i Kings  vii.  21,  was  called  Jacin 
or  yakin,  from  this  root,  and  probably  was  de- 
pifted  with  the  aftronomical  alphabet  attributed 
to  Solomon,  named  Alphabet  de  Solomon,  in  the 
plate  annexed,  Jakin,  Heb.  h Chald.  di- 

rexit, conftituit,  ftabilivit,  praeparavit ; Ch.  intendit 
ftudiofe  & data  opera  aliquid  egit — fcientia  difpo- 
fitionis,  viz.  cmleftis,  i.  e.  aftronomia. — The  ta- 
bernacle of  Mofes,  and  the  temple  of  Solomon 
were  made  by  models  Ihewed,  and  were  to  imi- 
tate the  Heavens  as  far  as  poflible  in  miniature  ; 

and 
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and  thefe  Heavens  are  fuppofed  to  be  a reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  refidence  of  God,  for  which  reafon 
the  fame  word  is  ufed  viz.  mecoun,  i Kings 
viii.  39,  49.  (Hutchinfon  Principia,  p.  8i). 

i\s  the  moon  was  a principal  figure  in  the  c^e- 
leftial  bodies,  and  by  her  periodical  returns  ferved 
to  meafure  time,  fhe  alfo  was  called  kiun  ; it 
is  the  Kioun  of  Amos,  the  Cennah  of  the  ancient 
Arabs  (z)  and  the  Cann,  or,  Kioun  of  the  Pagan 
Irifh,  by  which  they  meant  the  full  moon  (ac- 
cording to  Shawe,  in  his  Irifli  Lexicon).  To  her 
both  Irifh  and  Chaldasans  offered  cakes  called  from 
her  cauanim.  Quod  legitur  Amos,  V.  25, 

cioun  vel  Kioun  efl  bafis,  ab  Coun^  vel  ex  aliis, 
ftella  Saturni,  vel,  Regina  Cali,  cui  offerebant 
(ex  Jerem.  vii.  44.  & xviii.  19).  Placentas,  hind 
denominatas  Cauanhn — hinc  Syr.  keiana  natura, 
natura  omnium  genetrix  & diredrix.  (Thomaffi^ 
nus).  In  Irifh  Caineach,  nature. 

From  the  periodical  motion  of  this  planet, 
which  was  ordained  by  God  to  man,  for  times 
and  for  feafons,  and  for  ot,  figns,  whence  ot, 
a letter  or  character,  though  all  Lexiconifls  agree 
the  word  fignifies  fome  miraculous  fign,  fignum, 
dicitur  de  miraculo,  (Guff.)  from  the  periodical 
motion  of  this  planet,  the  feafl  of  the  new  moon 
was  eftablifhed.  “ Fueru»t  infiitutse  Neomenias 
‘‘  in  memoriam  ‘ lucis  craeate  a Deo  vero,  caeli, 

“ foils, 

(a)  Pocock  Sp.  Hill.  Arab.  p.  104.  Plindollany  Chatm,  the 
Moon.  (Afiat.  Ref.  Vol.  I.  p.  161'. 
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“ Iblis,  lunas  & ftellarum  authore,  inotus  item  & 
‘‘  revoliitionis  corporum  casleftium,  operationifque 
& influentiarum  illorum  in  hsec  elementaria  cor- 
“ pora,  & viciffitudinis  temporum  gubernatore; 
“ atque  huic  conditori  h gubernatori  pro  lucis 
“ creatae  beneficio,  graiias  in  Neomeniis  agerent, 
‘‘  'h  ipfi  fe  fubjicerenc.  (Zepperus  Leg.  Mofaic 
“ explan.  L.  4.  C.  9. — Spencer  de  Leg.  Heb. 

“ P-  739)* 

Thefe  chara£lers  being  ufed  for  aftronomical 
purpofes,  it  was  a natural  progreffion  to  adopt 
them  as  numerals  ; when  ufed  as  numerals  there 
was  no  neceffity  for  the  flars  to  be  marked  on 
them,  and  their  awkward  form  was  reduced  to 
what  is  now  called  the  Chaldaean,  or  modern  He- 
brew charafter,  probably  by  Efdras. 

Taking  thefe  aftronomical  charafters  as  they 
(land  in  the  order  givin  in  PI.  IX.  the  contraded 
numerals  would  follow  thus. 

- i‘ 

1-2 

- 3 

1 - 4 

n * 5 

1 - 6 

^ - 7 
n - 8 
0 - 9 

*»  - 10  additional 

1-20  when  final  - 500 

- 30 
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additionals 


» - 40 

D - 50 
0 - 60 

y - 70 

Q - 80 

- 90 
p - 100 

- 200 
u;  - 300 

n - 400 


ju  - 600 
.1-700 


r)  - 800 
- 900 


And  beyond  this  number  they  mufl;  have  re- 
peated fome  of  the  characters,  till  they  invented 
others,  to  which  they  did  not  give  new  names,  but 
adhering  to  the  old  ones,  they  made  them  final 
letters  of  the  former  alphabet,  for  example  : 

"I  was  called  the  final  '2  caph,  and  flood  for  500 
CD  a final  12  mem^  and  ftood  for  - - 600 

1 a final  2 nun^  and  flood  for  - - 700 

r]  a final  '^pe^  and  flood  for  - - 800 

a final  ^ tzade,  and  flood  for  - - 900 

The  lamed^  famech  and  ain  w’ere.rejeCled  from 
the  awkwardnefs  of  their  figure  or  form. 

To  exprefs  a thoufand  they  recommenced  with 
N and  placed  points  over  it,  Nd  flood  for  two 
thoufand.  N)  for  three  thoufand  and  fo  on  ; and 
this  continues  to  be  the  JewiOi  mode  of  number- 
ing to  this  day. 

' G-ebelin  thinks  that  numerals  followed  letters, 
the  original  number  of  which  he  confines  to  fix- 


teen 
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teen,  but  the  Eafterns  finding  thefe  infufficient 
' for  numeration,  they  added , fix  others.  And  the 
Arabs  not  finding  twenty-two  fufficient,  added  fix 
more,  in  all  twenty-eight  for  the  greater  conve- 
nience of  calculation.  It  is  plain,  this  was  not 
the  cafe  ; for  if  the  original  number  had  been  fix- 
teen,  they  would  have  invented  new  names  for 
thefe  numerals  up  to  nine  hundred  ; whereas  fix 
of  thefe  are  only  duplicates,  bearing  the  fame 
name,  but  differing  in  figure.  . 

The  finals  were  not  known  to  the  Samaritans ; 
and  therefore  Dr.  Kennicott  thought  they  were 
modern  ; he  fays  they  were  not  ufed  in  Hebrew 
MSS.  till  about  looo  years  before  Chrift.  The 
authors  of  both  Talmuds  fpeak  of  them,  a‘s  of 
great  antiquity  even  in  their  "time,  and  St.  Jerom 
mentions  the  finals  as  equally  in  ufe  with  the  reft. 
We  may  conclude,  they  were  ufed  only  as  nume- 
rals at  firft,  and  by  degrees  followed  the  reft  into 
the  alphabet.  • 


[ >S8  ] 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Numerals  ajfume  the  Powers  of  Literary 
Characters. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  infpedion  of  plate  X. 
that  all  the  eaftern  nations  borrowed  their  nume- 
rals from  the  Chaldaean  afironomical  table. 

Gouget  fays,  we  have  reafon  to  doubt,  if  the 
Egyptians  had  invented  arithmetical  charaflers  be- 
fore they  knew  the  ufe  of  letters : in  another 
place  he  fays,  the  queflion  is  to  determine  which 
of  their  marks  on  the  obelilks  are  numerical  marks, 
and  from  thence  to  judge  what  were  the  arithme- 
tical charadlers  of  the  Egyptians  before  they  knew 
the  ufe  of  letters.  In  the  Obelilk  given  by  Gou- 
get as  an  example,  are  a number  of  ftraight  lines, 
horizontal  and  perpendicular ; thefe  Bianchini  and 
Velfer  had  clearly  proved  before  him  to  have  been 
numerals,  from  the  authority  of  Hermapion  and 
Ammianus.  Bianchini  thought  thefe  ftraight  lines 
did  not  exceed  nine,  but  by  the  great  difcoveries 
of  Count  Caylus,  from  an  ancient  Egyptian  kalen- 
dar,  on  the  banderole  of  a mummy,  it  is  plain 

they 
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they  carried  the  perpendicular  ftrokes,  like  the 
ancient  Irifh,  up  to  twenty  ; which  the  latter  ex- 
prefled  by  faoi-iod,  or  twice  iod,  that  is  twice  ^ jod 
or  ten  ; the  Irifli  faoi  is  certainly  the  Chaldsean 
SV'D  phaam^  vice  ; whence  ^*'52^2  phaamwi,  du- 
abus  vicibus. 

Bafnage  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Jews  and  Chal- 
dteans  borrowed  their  mode  of  numbering  from 
the  Egyptians ; they  found,  fays  he,  the  number 
365  in  the  name  of  the  river  Nile.  This  is  a great 
miilake  j the  name  of  the  Nile,  in  Egyptian,  was 
Ameiriy  i.  e.  color  caeruleus,  or,  laroj  i.  e.  fluvius  j 
and  in  the  fcriptures  it  is  called  tar. 

(Dr.  Woide). But  Neilos,  in  Egyptian,  figni- 

fied  a year,  becaufe  the  numerals,  taken  ns  alpha- 
betic letters,  forming  that  word,  make  up  the 
number  365.  Euftathius,  Helidorus  and  Cenfo- 
rlnus  tell  us,  that  the  Egyptian  name  for  a year 
w'as  Neilos,  (that  is,  the  number  of  days  of  the 
fun’s  apparent  revolution  round  the  earth). 

Take  out  the  numerals  from  the  column  mark- 
ed Numeral  power  of  the  Copts ^ in  PI.  X.  p.  2.  and 
it  will  ftand  thus : 

N - - 50 

E - - 5 

I - - 10 

A - - 30 

O - - 70 

C - - 200 

365 
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And  hence  the  Su7i  was  called  Neilos,  and  wor- 
fliipped  by  that  name.  The  Greeks  miftook,  and 
thought  they  worlliipped  the  river  Nile  {d). 

In  like  manner  Lojkoe  made  up  1825  days, 
or  five  years,  which  was  one  of  the  Egyptian 
Cycles;  and  hence  the  Irifh,  Lofca  and  the  Latin 
Lujlrwn. 


I.  - 

- 30 

G - 

800 

S - 

900 

K .. 

20 

0 ■- 

- 70 

E . . 5 


1825  days  or  5 years. 

And  the  fifth  year  confifted  of  366  days,  or 
rather  the  fourth;  for  they  added  one  day  between* 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth.  StraboTays,  Eudoxus  having  been  edu- 
cated with  the  Egyptians,  taught  the  Greeks  to 
intercalate  one,  day  at  every  fourth  year,  which 
Pliny,  (in  his  fecond  book)  fays, 'was  the  fame  as 
Annus  Canicularius,  compofed  of  four  years  of 
365  days  each,  and  a 366th  day  at  the  end  of  the 

fourth. 

(<j)  Dies  365’,  Egyptias  hanc  anni  quantitatem  voce  NE^^®. 
indicafle  Helidor.  1.  9.  p.  444.  Euftath.  ad  vers.  224  Dion. 
Perieg. 

'Niliil  Egyptiis  tanto  erat  in  honore,  tamqut  rdigiofe  cole- 
batur  atque  Ni/us,  ad  quern  folemnitotes  eorum  facra  tantum 

non  omnes  fpeftabant.  Ariftides  Rhet.  in  Egypt,  p.  93. 

This  was  Nilus,  the  fun. 
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fourth  year  ; this  is  as  dubioufly  exprefTed.  as  the 
Iridi  explanation  of  their  Lufca,  la  coisreagadh  re 
aodb heart  acceayin  gach  cuigheamhad  bliaghan,  i.  e.  a 
day  made  holy  by  facrifices  at  the  head  of  every 
fifth  year,  or  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  year,  (ac- 
ceann  is  a dubious  expreflion).  The  Armenians, 
inflructed  by  the  Perfians,  fixed  this  day  in  the 
month  of  Augufl,  and  called  it  'Nau-Azar,  that 
is,  the  New  fire. 

Mr.  Aftle  in  his  origin  and  progrefs  of  writing, 
p.  44,  fays  “ the  Chaldaeans  who  cultivated  aflro- 
“ nomy  in  the  moft  remote  ages,  ufed  fymbols,  or, 
“ arbitrary  marks,  in  their  calculations  ; and  we 
“ have  Jhewn^  fays  he,  that  thefe  were  the  parents 
“ of  letters.”  If  that  ingenious  gentleman  had 
fhewn  that  numerals  were  the  parents  of  letters, 
it  would  have  faved  the  author  of  this  work  much 
ftudy  and  much  reading. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  Chaldseans,  who  we 
efteem  the  inventors  of  thefe  numerals,  and  of 
converting  them  info  literary  charaders,  we 
fliall  finifh  what  we  have  to  fay  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  name  of  the  Sun  in  Egyptian  is  PH  or 

PH  RE  (^),  which  word  Martiannus  Capella,  in 

his  hymn  to  the  Siin,  tells  us,  was  exprefTed  in 

three  letters,  making  up  the  number  608.  . 

Salve  vera  Deum  facies,  vultufque  paternac 

Oclo  et  fexcentis  numeris,  cui  litera  trina 

Conformat  facrum  nomen,  cognomen  et  omen  (c). 

fi)  Note,  PH  or  9 is  the  article. 

( c]  De  nuptiis  philologies,  p.  43. 

M 
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<1>  - Ph  — 500 
P - r — 100 

H - e — 8 

' 608 

Hence  the  Greeks  formed  from  other  numerals, 
making  up  the  fame  number,  the  Enigmatical 
name  of  the  fun  yhs,  viz.  (d) 

Y 400 

H — 8 

S 200 

608 

They  worfliipped  the  fun  under  the  name  of 
Neilos,  becaufe  the  numerals  of  that  name  made 
up  365  days.  So  they  worfhipped  the  moon  un- 
der the  form  of  a cat,  becaufe  K flood  for  20,  \ 
for  I,  and  Th  or  Thide  for  9,  and  thcfe  three 
numerals  K,  A,  T,  made  up  the  number  30,  or 
the  Lunar  Evolution. 

The  Egyptian  priefls  impofed  much  on  the 
Greeks,  and  concealed  their  knowledge  under 
puerile  evafions,  which  were  greedily  fwallowed 
by  the  wifefl;  of  the  Greek  travellers.  Diodorus 
Siculus  tells  us,  that  in  the  temple  of  Oftris,  the 
priefls  appointed  thereto  filled  360  bowls  every 
day  with  milk,  to  preferve  in  memory  the  number 

of 

(d)  Y‘^5  Bacchus,  Sol.  Y^V  Bacchi  epith.  apud  Ariftoph. 
See  Hefych.  & Gebelin  Hift.  Calend.  p.  548.  See  alfo  Fr. 
Grandis  ad  ill -vir.  Balzac  410.  1657 — hence  the  Phasnician 
Allis,  of  which  hereafter. 
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of  tiavs  in  a Lunar  year  {e).  “ I think/*  fays 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  means  one  bowl  every 
“ day,  in  all  360,  to  count  the  nurriber  of  days 
“ in  the  calendar  year,  and  thereby  to  find  out 
“ the  difference  between  this  and  the  true  folaf 
year  ; for  the  year  of  360  days  was  the  year  to 
the  end  of  which  they  added  5 days,  and  the 
“ Ifraelites  brought  this  year  out  of  Egypt.** 

Is  it  poffible  Sir  Ifaac  could  think  that  a riation 
allow'ed  to  be  the  firfl:  in  arts  and  fciences,  and 
thought  to  be  the  inventors  of  arithmetic,  nume- 
ration,  &c.  could  be  put  to  their  fhifts  in  counting 
time  in  fo  bungling  a manner  ? The  truth  is,  that 
Leb7ios,  in  Egyptian  numerals,  made  up  the  furti 
of  360,  (as  Neilos  did  365),  but  Lebnos,  in  the 
fame  dialeft,  fignifies  a bowl^  and  probably  a bowl 
out  of  which  they  ate  their  milk,  or  preferved  it  in 
the  dairy  : and  thus  they  fabricated  the  childifh 
ftory  of  the  prieft  and  the  milk  bowls,  or  the 
Greeks  did  it  for  them. 

L — 30 

H — 8 

B — 2 

N — 50 

O — 70 

S 200 

360 

Therefore  Neilos  was  the  folar  year,  and  Lehnos 
the  lunar  year. 

M 2 The 


(f)  Diod.  L.  1.  p.  13. 
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The  component  numerals  probably  applied  to 
the  intervals  between  certain  feftivals  (f )■>  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  quotation  from  Martianus 
Capella  in  the  preceding  page,  the  priefts,  after 
the  change  of  numerals  into  letters,  may  have 
formed  other  myftical  names  to  exprefs  a year,  or 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  fun,  by 
combining  fuch  numeral-letters  as  would  make  up 
the  number ; as  the  Greeks  did  y??.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  myflical  names  of  the  5un,  Abraxas, 
Belenus,  Janus,  and  Erecodl,  the  derivation  of 
which  have  fo  much  puzzled  etymologifts,  are  no 
more  than  words  formed  of  the  numerals,  making 
up  the  number  of  days  in  a year,  viz.  365. 

Chaldasan  Coptic  and  Greek 


A - « — 

I 

A — 

I 

B - n — - 

2 

B — 

2 

R - T — 

200 

P 

100 

A - « — 

I 

A — 

I 

K(X)p  - 

too 

s — 

60 

A - « — 

I 

A — 

I 

S - D — 

60 

s — 

200 

365 

365 

The  Chaldseans  wrote  Abrakas,  but  the  Greek 
numerals  not  correfponding  to  thefe  letters,  they 
changed  the  word  to  Abraxas  (^g). 

(f ) Of  all  the  Egyptian  feftivals,  thirteen  only  have  come 
to  our  knowledge — ccs  liturgies  n’cxiftent  plus,  les  Chretiens 
les  jettolent  dans  le  feu,  avec  autant  d’ardeur  qu’on  les  y jet- 
tclt  eux  memes.  (Gebelin  Calendr.  p.  224). 

Si  myfticam  numerorum  ratlonem  adhlbeamus  in  Abrax- 
as, provenlet  inde  numerus  dierum  communis  annl.  (Ellas  Sche- 
dius,’  p.  loi).  D.  Hieronymus  in  Comm,  ad  Amos.  Abrax- 
am  eundem  cfle  cum  MIthra  feu  Sole  tradldit. 
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Chaldaean  Coptic  and  Greek 


B , a 

~ 2 

B 

— ■ 2 

E * n 

— 8 

H 

— . 8 

L - V 

— 30 

A 

— 30 

E - n 

— 5 

H 

— 5 

N - j 

— 50 

N 

— 50 

0 - i; 

— 70 

0 

— 70 

S - ttr 

— 200 

? 

— 200 

365 

365 

APOLLINI 
BELENO.  AUG, 

IN  HONOREM 
C.  PETITE  C.F.  &C.&C. 

See  many  other  infcriptions  to  Belenus  in 

Pighius. 

Tu  BajocafTis  ftirpe  Druydarum  fatus. 

Si  fama  non  fallit  fidem, 

Beleni  facratum  ducis  e templo  genus, 

Et  inde  vobis  nomina, 

Tibi  Paterae ; fic  miniftros  nuncupant 
Appollinaris  myftici. 

(Aufonius  in  ProfelT.  IV). 

Macrobius  has  collefted  all  that  the  ancients 
have  faid  of  Janus  ; we  fhall  not  follow  him 
through  the  tedious  paragraph,  which  only  marks 
the  ignorance  of  the  Romans  with  refped  to  the 
origin  of  this  deity,  but  (hall  extrad  fuch  parts 
only  as  point  to  our  difcovery.  “ Some,**  fays 
Macrobius,  “ will  have  it,  that  Janus  was  the  fame 
“ as  Apollo  and  Diana^  and  that  both  the  divini- 

“ ties 
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‘‘  ties  are  comprehended  in  that  fingle  God. — . 
“ Nigridius  affirms,  that  Apollo  is  Janus,  and 
“ Diana,  Jana.  Diana  was  formed  from  J^na, 
“ by  the  addition  of  a D,  which  is  frequently 
“ put  before  the  I,  to  fofteii  the  - pronunciation  ; 
“ however  fome  undertook  to  prove  that  Janus  is 
the  SUN,  and  that  he  is  reprefented  double 
“ faced,  as  being  mailer  of  both  the  gates  of 
“ Heaven,  becaufe  he  opens  the  day  when  he 
rifes,  and  ffiuts  it  when  he  fets — his  flatues  are 
“ often  marked  on  the  right  hand  with  the  num- 
“ ber  300,  and  on  the  lefjt  with  65,  to  fignify  the 
“ meafure  of  the  year,  which  is  the  fun’s  ef- 
fefl. — Cicero  fays,  Cornijicius , in  his  third 
“ book  of  etymologies,  calls  him  not  Janus  but 
“ Eanus,  ab  eundo — hence  the  Phanicians  figure 
“ this  divinity  by  a ferpent  or  dragon,  which 
“ turns  itfelf  in  a circular  motion,  and  bites  and 
“ devours  its  own  tail,  to  fignify  the  world  nou- 
“ riffies  and  fupports  itfelf,  and  turns  upon  its 
own  axis.’^ 

“ He  is  reprefented  with  four  faces,  as  he 
“ whofe  majefly  comprehends  all  climes.  We 
‘‘  call  him  Junonius,  becaufe  he  keeps  the  entrance 
not  only  of  January  but  of  all  the  other  months, 
and  all  the  Kalends  are  under  Jund*s  dominion  ; 
“ it  is  for  this  reafon  that  Varro  fays,  Twelve 
Altars  were  confecrated  to  Janus  for  juft  fo 
many  months  (/.>).” 

Caelius 


[h)  Sat.  I--9, 
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i;  Caslius  Rhodiginus  in  his  Left.  Antiq.  fliews 
! the  manner  in  which  the  number  365  was  ex- 
1;  prefl'ed  on  the  hands  of  yarns,  which  will  prove 
this  deity  to  have  owed  his  name  and  attributes  to 
j the  Chaldaans.  “ Plinius  auftor  eft,  Janum  a 
I “ Nu7na  rege  dicatum  digitis  ita  figuratis  fteiifle, 
“ ut  trecentorum  fexaginta  quinque  dierum  nota, 
“ per  fignificationem,  anni,  temporis,  & asvi  fe 
“ Deum  indicet.  Super  quo  interim  adnotatu  non 
“ indigna  funt,  quas  a Gr^cis  in  hunc  ufum  de- 
“ rivavimus,  quippe  Januarium  efle  inquiunt 
“ quadriformem  ftatuam,  propter  converfiones 
“ quatuor,  quas  Tgo®aj  vocant.  Sed  alios  eum 
“ ita  effingere,  ut  dextra  clavem  teneat,  ut  teni- 
“ poris  principium  et  anni  reclufo  rfem  et  patul- 
“ cium  atque  cuftodem,  aut  fcutum  : alios  vero 
‘‘  in  dextra  t habentem,  in  fmiftra  vero  quia 
“ non  alius  fit,  quam  annus.  Ex  quo  Longinus, 
“ quafi  asonarium  interpretari  conabatur  yanua- 
“ rium.  Ilia  vero  nota  t,  trecento  fignat,  | vero 
“ fexaginta,  at  ^ quinque  (/). 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  yanus  was  no  more  than 
the  Chaldean  word  exprelTing  the  number  of  days 

in  the  year,  as  follows : 

JA  - > — 10 

N - j — 50 

£ . rr  — 5 

S - ly  — 300 

365 


(i)  Gael.  Rhod.  p.  1286. 


For 
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For  had  the  name  been  formed  of  Egyptian,  Cop- 
tic or  Greek  numerals,  it  would  have  been  lANET 
not  JANES,  as  will  appear  from  the  numerals, 
viz. 

IQ 

50 

5 

300 

365 


The  Greeks  therefore  to  exprefs  the  attribute  of 
the  Deity  marked  the  hand  (becaufe  the  fingers 
were  ufed  to  exprefs  numerals)  with, 

300 
6q 
5 

365 


From  this  word  lANES  proceeded  the  Hiberno- 
Scythian  Bdl-ain^  which  fignifies  a year,  or  the 
revolution  of  Baal  or'  Belus  ; and  hence  ERECO- 
ELL,  another  epithet  of  the  fun,  becaufe  the  nu- 
merals made  up  365,  was'  miftaken  for  Hercules  ; 
and  hence  Cicero  tells  us,  that  the  Hercules  who 
pervaded  hidia  was  called  Belus,  the  Great  Baal 
or  Maha-Bali,  mentioned  by  that  Sun  of  learn- 
ings Sir  William  Jones,  as  has  been  fiiewn  in 
Chap.  I. 


Chaldsean 
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Chaldasan 
E - n — 5 

R - T 200 

E - n — 5 

C - 2 — 20 

O - j?  — 70 

E - n — 5 , 

L - ^ — 30 

L - 30 

J 

365 

HPAKLES  aftris  amide,  rex  ignis,  princeps 
mundi,  SOL,  &c.  (Dionyfiacon  L.  40.  p.  683). 

The  word  almanack  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
derived  from  an  Arabic  word,  fignifying  compu- 
tation or  calculation  ; there  is  no  fuch  word  in  the 
Arabic  with  that  fignification. . mana,  in  He- 
brew, is  to  number,  whence  fome  imagine 
meni,  fignifies  the  moon,  quod  dialedp  Arabica 
almanachi,  feu  Ephemerides  Lunares  ; — but  this 
was  not  the  only  ufe  of  almanacks,  or  the  Indi- 
gitamenti  of  the  ancients  ; they  marked  the  rifmg 
and  fetting  of  the  planets,  the  eclipfes,  &c.  The 
Arabic  and  Perfian  words,  for  an  Ephemeris  are 
Rooz-nameh,  Tukweem,  Roozcanehy  Roozeemh. 
Therefore  I conjedure  that  the  Arabians  and 
‘Greeks  borrowed  the  word  almanack  from  the 
Chaldasans,  with  whom  the  numerals  made  up 
the  number  of  days  in  a year ; but  this  is  con- 
jedure  only. 


Chaldaean 
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Chaldaean 


E - 

n — r 

5 

L - 

^ — 

30 

M - 

D 

40 

A - 

V — 

70. 

N - 

j — 

50 

A - 

V — 

70 

K - 

p — 

100 

365 

The  letters  So  and  Jauda,  or,  S,  I,  made  up 
the  number  i6  ; and  fi  in  the  Egyptian  fignifies 
to  take  a wife,  to  cohabit  with  a woman  ; there- 
fore the  Egyptians  reprefented  an  aft  of  this  kind 
by  the  number  XVI.  Voluptatem  fedecim  pingunt. 
(Horapollo).  Silence,  for  the  fame  reafon,  was 
reprefented  by  the  number  io95> 

Of  the  CHALDiEAN  Cycles. 

The  three  famous  periods  invented  by  the 
Chaldaeans,  were,  the  Sofos,  the  Nereos  and  the 
Sarus.  Berofus  ufed  them  in  compofmg  his 
chronological  calculations,  and  fixing  the  epochas 
of  his  hiftory  of  Babylon. 

The  Sofos  contained  6o 

The  Sarus  6660 

The  Nari  mo  days,  or  one  fixth  of  a 

Sarus  = 37  moons. 

The  works  of  Berofus  have  fuffered  greatly  by 

interpreters,  and  there  are  many  contradidtions 

among 
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among  modern  authors  as  well  upon  the  number 
of  years  that  compofed  thefe  famous  periods,  as 
upon  the  ufes  they  may  have  been  applied  to. 

Syncellus,  Abydenus,  Alex.  Polyhiftor,  tell 
us,  that  the  Saros  was  a period  of  3600  years  (^). 
Suidas,  an  author  cotemporary  with  Syncellus, 
fays,  the  Saros  was  a period  of  lunar  months, 
amounting  to  18  years  and  a half.  Aflronomers 
cannot  difcover  any  afironomical  operation  to 
which  fuch  periods  can  be  applied.  Pliny  indeed 
mentions  a period  of  223  lunar  months,  which 
Dr.  Hally  thinks  is  a falfe  reading,  and  propofes 
the  amendment  by  reading  224  months.  It  is  not 
the  intent  of  this  elfay  to  enter  into  arguments  of 
the  propriety  of  thefe  periods,  but  to  Ihew  the 
formation  of  the  words  from  numerals. 

That  the  fir  ft  king  of  Chaldsea  Ihould  have 
reigned  ten  Sari.,  according  to  Abydenus,  will 
not  be  furprizing,  provided  we  take  Saidas' cal- 
culation of  222  moons  to  a Sarus.  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton makes  the  Sarus  18  years  and  6 intercalary 
months,  which  exactly  agrees  with  Suidas ; but 
then  it  is  not  the  fimple  Sarus,  but  the 

Sarus-Hafre, 

ig)  Abydenus  fays,  the  firft  king  of  the  Chaldaeans  reigned 
ten  Sari,  that  is  according  to  his  account,  36,000  years,  and 
that  the  number  of  kings  amounted  to  ten,  and  the  term  of 
their  reigns  to  an  hundred  and  twenty  Sari,  or,  43,200  years. 
We  need  proceed  no  further  to  convince  the  reader  of  fome 
great  miftake  iu  the  MSS.  or  the  printed  copy  of  AbydenusJ 
as  Eufebius  has  handed  it  down  to  us. 
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Sarus-Hofre,  or  tenfold  Sarus  of  the  Chaldacans, 
that  makes  this  number — for  example : 

360 

18 

222  moons  of  Suidas  

30  2880 

360 

6660  days  

6480 

180  6 intercal.  months 

6660  days  in  1 8:j  years 


It  is  evident  thefe  18  years  confifted  of  360  days 
to  each  year  only. 

Now  the  numerals  forming  the  word  Saros, 
taken  from  the  Chaldaean  alphabet,  ^Pl.  X.  (land 


thus : 

S - ty  - — 

300 

A - V — 

70 

R - 1 — 

200 

V - 1 - 

6 

S - V — 

90 

666  days  x Saros,  which  X by  Hafrc,  or  i o 
10 

6660  days,  or  222  moons,  or  i8  years  and  6 
months,  as  above. 

We  have  ftrong  reafon  to  think  this  was  the 
Sarus  of  the  Chaldseans,  becaufe  Syncellus  tells  us, 
that  the  Chaldaeans  counted  120  Sarus  to  have 
pafled  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge,  Now  120 

multiplied 
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multiplied  by  ~ 2220,  Jofephus  and  the 
Septuagint  make  it  2256  years,  which  is  not  very 
different.  And  if  I miftake  not,  this  period  is 
the  Egyptian  reigii  of  the  fun,  which  they  fay  was 
2340  years,  and  the  reign  of  the  Peris  of  the 
Perfians  2000  years;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  period  the  Indians  call  the  third  age,  was  of 
2000  years  alfo. 

The  Narri  or  Nereus  contained  one  fixth  of  a 
Sarus,  or  iiro  days,  which  is  equal  to  37  moons, 
or  three  years,  two  of  which  confifted  of  12 
months  each,  and  one  of  1 3 months.  The  word 
was  formed  of  the  following  numerals : 

N final 700 

R 200 

> R 200 

I 10 

1110  days  = 37  moons. 


The  Sos  or  Sofos  was  the  letter  £3  famech,  which 
Hands  for  60.  Many  ufeful  difcoveries  may  be 
made  in  ancient  hiftory,  by  this  application  of  the 
numeral-alphabet ; for  example,  no  Lexicon  will 
explain  the  reafon  why  the  Jews  call  the  new  moon 
fah  n‘’»  Now  it  is  well  known  they  referred  all 
the  time  of  the  filent,  or  dark  moon,  to  the  old 
moon,  and  becaiife  the  firft  appearance  might  be 
ufually  about  18  hours  after  the  true  conjundlion, 
they  therefore  began  their  month  from  the  fixth 

hour 
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hour  at  evening,  that  is,  at  funfet,  next  after  the 
1 8th  hour  from  the  conjun£lion,  and  this  rule 
they  called  'Jah  n*’  j it  is  a word  cbinpounded 
of  two  numerals  which  make  up  that  numberj 
viz.  (/j)* 

— • lo 

n — 8 

i8 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  word  fliould  be  com- 
mon  to  the  Irilh.  We  know  that  the  Jews  would 
write  and  pronounce  this  word  tjhah.  In  Irifli  re 
fignifies  the  moon,  and  tjhei-rh  is  explained  in  an 
old  Glolfary  in  my  poifeffion  by  coitus  lunse,  in- 
termeftris  lunae,  interlunium.  In  Arabic  the  new 
moon  is  called  Jimr. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  a Chaldasan  explaining  in 
what  manner  the  Sarcs  was  made  up  of  numerals, 
by  pronouncing  the  name  of  each  numeral ; he 
would  firfl;  begin  by  Shin  or  300,  then  proceed  to 
Ain  or  70,  then  to  Ris  or  200,  fo  on  to  Van  and 
Tfade ; by  repeating  thefe  numerals  quick,  Shm 
would  be  pronounced  as  Jfd,  Ain  as  a,  Ris  as  r, 
Vau  as  <y,  and  TJade  as  is  or  s.  This  would  cer- 
tainly produce  the  idea  of  giving  the  literal  power 
of  JIj  to  of  a to  y,  of  r to  1,  and  fo  on,  and 
this  I think  was  the  origin  of  letters. 

There  cannot  be  a flronger  proof  that  numerals 
preceded  letters,  than  the  Hebrew  w'ord  fs- 

tion 


{h)  See  this  well  explained  in  Newton  upon  Daniel,  p.  161. 
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pher , which  properly  fignifies  to  number,  numera- 
tion, 'numbering  ; but  after  numerals  were  ap- 
plied as  literary  characters,  the  fame  word  deno- 
ted, as  it  does  at  this  day,  a fcribe,  a letter,  a 
book,  a literary  charafter. 

The  word  Sepber,  fays  Bates,  has  all  the  fenfes 
of  the  Latin  calculus,  and  calculo,  and  that  for 
the  like  reafon,  from  the  ufe  of  fmall  white  (tones 
in  numbering,  reckoning  and  recordings  and  when 
writing  with  letters  was  revealed,  it  was  applied 
to  the  new  method  of  calculating,  and  therefore 
fignifies  an  account,  whether  by  number,  memo- 
rial, monument,  book,  letter,  or  voice.  Bates 
here  alludes  to  the  Saphire  (tone.  I cannot  avoid 
thinking  the  word  is  of  Egyptian  origin,  in  which 
language  we  find  fchiepi  is  to  number. 

Leigh  is  pofitive  the  word  properly  fignifies  to 
number.  Some  authors,  fays  he,  will  have  it, 
that  fappir,  whence  faphire,  comes  from  fepher, 
becaufe  of  the  number  of  little  ftars  which  fhine 
in  that  kind  of  ftone. 


That  fepher,  to  number,  might  allude  to^  the 
Jlarry  or  calejiial  characters,  given  in  PI.  IX,  I 
have  no  doubt,  becaufe  the  flarry  letters,  firfl 
intended  to  reprefent  the  conflellations,  became 
numerals,  as  we  have  (hewn. 

Sepher  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  the  expounding, 
or,  explanation  of  dreams,  as  in  Gen.  xli.  8. — 
“ and  he  fephered  the  dream  of  Pharoah.” — 
We  know  the  Chaldseans  were  the  inventors  of 


judicial 
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judicial  aflrology  ; and  in  the  myfterious  operation 
of  expounding  a dream,  they  certainly  either  had 
recourfe  to  the  liars,  or,  to  calculation  by  the 
Jlarry  alphabet.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Englifii 
word  cypher.,  and  the  French  chiffre,  are  derived 
from  this  Chaldean  word. 

And  hence  the  Sephiroth  tree,  or,  tree  of  numbers, 
of  the  Cabbalillical  Jews.  And  this  tree  contained 
ten  divine  names,  viz.  corona,  fapientia,  pruden- 
tia,  dementia,  gravitas,  ornatus,  triumphus,  con- 
feffio  laudis,  fundamentum,  regnum.  The  num- 
ber ten  feems  to  have  been  fixed  on,  becaufe  as 
relating  to  numerals,  ten  was  called  perfedion,  as 
from  thence'  all  nations  begin  to  count  anew ; for 
this  rcafon  the  Egyptians  exprefied  the  number 
ten,  by  the  word  mid,  that  is,  perfedion,  and  the 
Irilh  call  it  deag,  a word  of  like  meaning.  And 
for  this  reafon  the  Chaldssans  formed  the  "Jod,  or 
number  ten  by  an  equilateral  triangle  which 
was  the  fymbol  of  perfedion  with  the  Egyptians : 
we  fee  it  on  the  obelilks,  fufpended  from  the  legs 
of  the  facred  Scarabceus,  hung  round  the  neck  of 
the  facred  lamb,  &c.  whence  it  became  the  fym- 
bol of  the  Almighty  One,  with  the  druids  of  thefe 
Ifiands,  carving  it  on  the  bark  of  the  facred  oak. 
The  Egyptians  doubled  the  triangle  thus  X,  and 
then  it  became  a crofs  of  St.  Andrew,  or  the 
letter  X or  ten,  that  is,  perfedion,  being  the  perfed 
number,  or  the  number  of  fingers  on  both  hands, 
hence  it  Hood  for  ten  with  the  Egyptians,  Chinefe, 

Phceniciansy 
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Pbanicians,  Romans^  he.  and  is  fo  ufed  with  us  at 
this  day.  The  Mexicans  alfo  ufe  the  fame  figure  in 
their  fecular  kalendars.  The  Tartars  call  it  lama, 
from  the  Scythian  luTjih,  a hand,  fynonimous  to 
the  jod  of  the  Chaldasans ; and  thus  it  became  the 
name  of  a crofs,  and  of  the  High  Priefl:  with  the 
Tartars  ; and  with  the  Irifh  luam,  fignifies  the 
head  of  the  Church,  an  Abbot,  &c.  “ Ce  qu’il 

“ y a de  remarquable,  e’eft  que  le  grand  pretre 
“ des  Tartares,  port  le  nom  de  lama,  qui  en  lan- 
“ gue  Tartare  fignifie  la  croix ; et  les  bogdoi  qui 
“ conquirent  la  Chine  en  1 644,  & qui  font  foumis 
“ au  dalae-lama  dans  les  chofes  de  la  religion,  ont 
“ toujours  des  croix,  fur  eux,  qu’ils  appellent  aufli 
“ lamas  (/).” 

From  this  number  X all  nations  begin  a new 
reckoning,  becaufe  it  is  the  number  of  fingers  on 
both  hands,  which  were  the  original  inftruments 
of  numbering  ; hence  'i*'  iod  in  Hebrew  is  the 
hand  and  the  number  -ten,  as  is  lamb  with  the 
Tartars.  • 

\ 

And  here,  I think,  we  may  trace  the  origin  of 
the  Ids  Dadyli  or  Curetes  ; for  DaBylus  is  only  a 
Greek  tranflation  of  the  Phasnician  n*'  iod,  as  lamb 
!n  Scythian,  whence  the  lama  of  the  Tartars. 

Sophocles-,  quoted  by  ^ informs  us,  that 

they  were  called  Idai,  becaufe  they  inhabited 
mount  Ida,  and  DaByli  from  the  Greek  w^ord 
daBylus,  fignifying  a finger,  they  being  at  firft  ten, 

N which 


{*)  Voyage  dc  la  Chine  par  Avril,  L.  3.  p.  194 
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which  is  the  number  of  fingers  on  the  hands.  It 
is  clear  from  this  that  they  were  originally  named 
I**  lod,  that  is,  ten,  and  that  mount  Ida,  where 
they  dwelt,  was  fo  called  from  them.  Strabo 
reckons  five  brothers,  and  fays,  they  had  as  many 
fifters,  in  all  ten  ; among  the  brothers  he  names 
Hercules  and  Paon,  which  I think  was  one  and 
the  fame  perfon,  viz.  our  Hercules  Phani,  men- 
tioned in  Chapter  I,  as  the  author  of  numerals  and 
of  letters : for,  Herodotus  brings  thefe  Curetes 
out  of  Phaenicia  with  Cadmus,  and  Sir  I.  Newton 
thinks,  that  having  followed  Cadmus  out  of  Phae- 
nicia, fome  of  them  fettled  in  Phrygia,  where 
they  were  called  Carybantes,  a name  which  fome 
think  they  derived  from  Cherub,  a Phaenician 
word  fignifying  valiant,  but,  in  my  opinion  they 
were  fo  called  from  the  Phaenician  ghariba, 

in  Arabic  karib,  in  Irifh-Scythian  carb,  that  is,  a 
Jhip  for  they  were  not  only  great  navigators,  but 
fhip-builders  : they  were  fkilled,  fays  Herodotus, 
in  all  the  arts  and  fciences  of  Phaenicia  above 
other  men  ; and  furely  navigation  and  fhip  build- 
ing were  arts  in  which  they  principally  excelled. 
They  were  named  Curetes  from  the  Scythian  word 
Creat,  that  is  fcience ; they  were  men  of  learning, 
and  not  the  Curetes  or  guards  of  the  Phrygian 
kings,  as  the  fcholiaft  on  Lucian  obferves,  for 
the  Curetes  or  guards  were  the  fame  as  the  Cuirith 
of  the  ancient  Irifh,  which  the  reader  will  find 
explained  in  the  Law  Gloflary  annexed,  under 

Ceann- 
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Ceann-Cuirith.  This  Herculesy  one  of  the  Idai 
Dadyli,  is  faid,  by  Cicero,  to  have  come  out  of 
Egypt,  and  to  have  taught  the  Phrygians  letters  j 
which  correfponds  with  what  has  been  faid  of  our 
Ogham-Hercules  in  the  firft  Chapter,  for  although 
he  was  originally  a Scythian,  he  came  out  of 
Phaenicia  into  Egypt,  where  he  lludied  under 
Thoth  or  Mercury  at  Thebes^  as  we  have  fully 
Ihewn.  Had  he  been  an  Egyptian  he  would  have 
ufed  Egyptian  Charafters,  not  Phrygian — Hercules 
alter'  traditur  Nilo  natusy  Egyptius,  quern  aiunt 
Phrygias  lit  eras  confcripjijfe  (Jd).  ^intus  in  India, 
qui  Belus  dicitur  (/).  And  this  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Maha-Bali  of  the  Bramins  mentioned  in 
Chap.  I.  Clemens  tells  us,  the  Phrygian  letters, 
ufed  by  the  Idai  Dadlyli,  were  the  fame  as  were 
infcribed  in  the  temple  of  Ephejus,  and  thence 
called  Ephefian  Letters  ; in  fine,  they  were  facred 
myfterious  characters,  and  very  probably  our 
Ogham  cyphers ; for  it  is  remarkable,  that  where- 
ever  this  Hercules  went,  we  hear  of  his  facred  and 
myfterious  infcriptions.  Thus,  Appollonius  Tyaneus, 
fpeaking  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Gadis, 
makes  the  fame  obfervation  : he  faw  the  altar,  he 
faw  the  infcription.  EJfe  autem  quadr angular es  ve- 
hit  incudes,  et  eorum  capita  Uteris  infcripta  funt,  non 

N 2 Egyptiis 

0)  De  nat.  Deor.  §.  xvi.  ' 

(/)  Id.  il> and  from  Appollonius  Tyaneus  we  learn,  the 

Scythians  fixed  themfelves  in  India,  and  covenanted  with  the 
King  of  India  to  fettle  tl.ere.  (Philoftratus  de  Vit.  Appoll. 

p. 
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Egyptiis  ncque  Indicts,  neque  ab  aliquo  peniim 
cognotis — ipfc  vero  Hercules  in  domo  Parc  arum 
infcripfit^  l^c.  (m).  , 

The  fundamental  notions  of  arithmetic,  mull 
have  been' familiar  in  the  rudeft  ages.  However 
ignorant  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  became, 
after  the  difperfion,  they  could  never  be  fo  ftupid 
as  not  to  diflinguifh  the  objects  which  furrounded 
them.  The  diftindt  ideas  of  fimple  numbers  could 
never  be  loft ; the  moft  barbarous  people  would 
ftill  be  fenfible  of  the  numerical  relations  and  pro- 
portions of  their  hands  and  fingers.  We  accord- 
ingly find  the  Savages  in  America  count  by  tens, 
hundreds,  &c.  Father  Lafiteau  mentions  this 
knowledge  of  the  Savages  as  an  extraordinary 
circumftance : “ on  doit  regarder  comme  une 
“ chofe  digne  d’admiration,  que  les  Sauvages 
“ ayent  la  meme  maniere  de  compter,  qui  nous 
ell  venue  de  I’antiquite,  qui  etant  purement 
“ arbitraire,  doit  6tre  derivee  de  la  meme  fource. 
“ Car  le  nombre  de  dix  eft  chez  eux  le  nonibre 
“ de perfeBion,  comme  il  etoit  chez  les  Egyptiens, 
“ comme  il  I’eft  aujourdhui  chez  les  Chinois,  & 
“ comme  on  peut  dire  aufli  qu’il  eft  chez  les  na- 
“ lions  de  TEurope ; ils  comptent  d’abord  les  uni- 
“ tes  jufq’au  dix  : les  dixaines  par  dix,  jufq’a 
‘‘  cent : les  centaines  par  dix  jufq’a  mille  {n)P 
It  is  much  more  furprizing,  that  thefe  Savages 

knew 


{m)  Philoflr.  L.  5.  C.  I. 

(ff)  Moeurs  dcs  Sauvages,  T.  2.  p.  234. 
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knew  fome  of  the  conftellations  by  the  fame  name 
we  know  them,  of  which  1 Ihall  give  fome  exam- 
ples in  the  next  chapter. 

But  the  Scythians,  who  were.firfl:  fliepherds, 
like  the  Chaldaeans,  and  afterwards  a trading 
people,  mufl  have  been  mahers  of  arithmetic. 
The  mixing  of  their  great  flocks  of  fiieep,  mufl; 
have  acquired  them  to  have  been  familiair  in  prac- 
tical numeration  to  a confiderabie  amount,  when 
they  came  to  divide  their  flocks.  And  when  they 
became  mailers  of  Afia,  and  had  laid  that  vaft 
empire  under  tribute,  which  was  paid  in  money 
or  merchandize,  they  mufl  have  been  perfe6l  in 
arithmetic.  The  feudal  government^  which  com- 
menced with  thefe  Scythians,  required  a proportion- 
ate or  mixed  arithmetic.  It  is  mofl:  probable  they 
were,  the  authors  of  arithmetic, 

“ Les  Sacques,  ou  les  Scythes,  paflbient  pour 
“ un  peuple  tres  fage.,  & tres  raoda'e  : ils  nhm- 
“ poferent  a I’Afie,  conquile  par  eux,  qu’un  le- 
“ ger  tribut,  e’etoit  plutot  une'  redevance,  pro- 
“ pre  a marquer  leur  domaine,  qu’une  impofidon, 
“ dont  ils'chargeoient  des  peuples  foumis  par  la 
“ force  de  leurs  armes. — Afiam  perdomitam  vec- 
“ tigalem  fecere,  modico  tribute,  magis  in  titu- 
“ lum  imperii,  quam  in  vicloriie  praemium  im- 
“ pofito.  (Juflin).  L’Afie  etoit  alors  un  Fief  dc- 
“ pendant  de  la  Scythie.  C'eji  le  premier  Fjat  gou- 
“ verm  pendant  un  elongue  fuite  de  ficcles,  par  cette 
“ ejpece  de  confitution,  dans  lequcllc  on  pent  re- 

“ connoHre 
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connoitre  Vorigine  dti  droit  Feudals,  apport6  en 
“ Europe  par  les  defcendans  de  Sacques,  ou  Scy- 
“ thes.  Leur  government  ctoit  tres  doux,  & 
“ leurs  loix  tres  jufte,  comme  on  peut  le  juger 
“ par  ce  qu’en  difoit  Juflin  & le  poete  Chaerilus 
& bien  mieux  encore,  par  la  maniere  dont  l^IndSy 
“ la  Chine ^ & le  yapan  jirent  gouvernes  par  leurs 
“ premiers  princes  ; car  ces  princes  delcendoient 
“ des  Sacques,  k leur  adminillration  paroit  avoir 
“ ete  reglee,  fur  le  modele  du  gouvernment  d^une 
famille,  dont  le  chef  eft  regarde  comme  le 
“ pere/*  (D’Ancarville,  Rech.  fur  I’orig.  des 
Arts  de  la  Grece). 

The  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks  was  a Scythian  ; he 
was  the  fame  God  known  in  India  by  the  name 
of  Brouma.  The  Indians  give  him  for  wife  Saraf- 
foiidi,  the  goddefs  of  fciences  and  harmony  ; Ihe 
is  playing  on  an  inftrument  named  kinneri.  (^Ki- 
nour,  in  old  Irilh,  is  a harp).  To  fhew  that  Brou- 
ma introduced  letters  into  their  country,  they 
reprefent  him  holding  in  one  hand  the  olla,  or 
leaf  of  a fpecies  of  palm,  on  which  they  write ; 
and  in  the  other,  he  has  a cane  or  bamboo,  which 
ferves  as  a pen.  The  Vedams,  which  they  pre- 
tend are  depofited  at  Bmares,  in  a cave,  they  fay, 
treat  of  the  fciences  introduced  by  Brouma. 

Brouma,  according  to  their  account,  fixed 
himfelf  in  India  about  361c  years  before  Chrift ; 
if  the  Vedams  are  fo  old,  they  were  anterior 

above 
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above  2000  years  to  the  epoch  given  by  our  chro- 
nologifts,  to  the  writing  of  the  Pentateuch  by 
Mofes ; for  Petau  dates  the  publication  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  death  of  Mofes,  anno  3223 
of  the  Julian  period,  which  correfponds  with  the 
year  1491  before  Chrift. 

The  conqueil  of  the  Scythians  in  Afia,  and  the 
arrival  of  Brouma  in  that  country,  preceded  the 
commencement  of  our  sera  3610  years.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Daw,  the  Shajiars,  or  commentaries, 
were  written  4800  years  ago,  that  is,  about  600 
years  before  the  conquefts  of  the  Scythians,  and 
as  we  find  they  had  an  allronomical  Epocha  400 
years  after  the  date  of  Brouma^  a period  long  pri- 
or to  the  invention  of  alphabetic  writing  ; and,  as 
we  find  by  a letter  to  Mr.  Hallis,  dated  at  Bena- 
res in  1765,  that  the  Bramins  have  books  written 
in  Chaldaic  charafters,  we  think  it  highly  proba- 
ble, thefe  books  contain  only  the  Chaldaic  nume- 
rals, which  may  have  been  introduced  by  B^'ou- 
ma  Co). 

The  Phaenicians  had  numerals  before  they  had . 
letters.  Their  firfl  numerals  were  fimilar  to  the 
Irifh  Ogham  marks,  confiding  of  draight  perpen- 
dicular lines  from  one  to  nine,  thus  1,  11,  111,  1111, 
&c.  Ten  was  marked  by  an  horizontal  line  thus  — ; 
And  thefe  they  retained  after  they  had  adopted 
the  Chaldaean  alphabetic  numerals. 

The 

(0)  Minutes  of  Antiq.  Soc.  of  London,  19  Feb.  1767.  See 
ilfo  Vindication  of  ancient  Hill,  of  Ireland,  p.  222. 
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The  PalmjTssans  expreffed  numbers  by  ftraight 
perpendicular  ftrokes  from  one  to  four.  Five 
was  exprefl'ed  by  a charader  refembling  v or  y, 
and  the  encreafe  to  ten  was  by  the  addition  of 
ftraight  lines.  Ten  was  the  Phasnician  C'ph  ; or 
by  a figure  refembling  the  Chaldtean  jody  that  is, 
the  delta  of  the  Greeks. 

The  numerals  brought  by  Cadmus  to  Greece 
confifted  of  ftraight  ftrokes  from  one  to  four. 
Five  was  a contradlion  of  the  Chaldasan  Heth  n> 
and”  the  increafe  to  nine  was  by  ftraight  lines. 
Ten  was  the  Chaldean  Jod  (‘^),  fee  PI.  X.  p.  i. 
We  may  therefore  reft  aflured  that  the  Phjenicians 
had  in  part  adopted  the  Chaldsean  numerals. 

The  Daleth,  or  four,  of  the  Samaritans,  was 
originally  a quadrilateral  figure  whofe  uppermoft 
fide  was  fmaller  than  the  reft.  The  Greeks  con- 
tracted it  into  a triangle,  and  hence  that  figure 
called  Delta  (from  the  Chaldtean  word  Daleth), 
became  the  fourth  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet : 
an  infpedion  of  PI,  X.  p.  i,  will  make  this  clear 
to  the  reader,  and  he  will  perceive  that  our  vulgar 
numeral  4 is  formed  from  the  Samaritan  Daleth, 

The  Hanfcrit  of  the  Bramins  will  alfo  be  found 
to  be  taken  from  the  Chaldaean  alphabet,  as  the 
learned  Ben.  Schuhius  has  already  obferved.  Li- 
teras  Hindoftanicce  a longe  remotiflimis  temporibus 
ad  hunc  ufque  diem  confervatae,  proxime  accedunt 
ad  charaderes  linguae  Chaldaicae  vel  Hebraicte, 

ita 
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ita  ut  inter  utriufque  figuras  faspius,  vel  parva,  vel 
plane  nulla  apparet  differentia  (/»).  SeePl.X.p.  i. 

When  Cadmus  came  into  Greece  he  introduced 
the  Phasnician  numerals.  It  is  faid  the  old  me- 
thod was  reformed  by  Cadmus,  confequently  the 
Greeks  had  numerals  before  his  arrival ; for  a 
reformation  fuppofes  a thing  to  have  exifted  be- 
fore. The  names  of  the  Greek  numerals  plainly 
fhew  they  borrowed  fome  of  the  Scythians,  and 
others  of  the  Eafterns  : for  example,  Deca  (ten) 
is  the  Scythian  Deag^  that  is,  perfe£lion.  Penie 
(five)  is  the  Perfic  Punj  or  Punjeh,  which  fignifies 
the  hand,  and  fhews  the  number  originally  referred 
to  the  number  of  fingers  on  the  hand,  as  the  Chal- 
dsean  Jod,  or  ten,  did  to  the  number  of  fingers 
on  both  hands. 

It  has  been  afferted  by  fome,  that  before  the 
Greeks  were  acquainted  with  Oriental  alphabetic 
numerals,  they  ufed  fuch  letters  as  were  initial  of 
the  word  expreffing  the  number.  Thus  n flood 
for  five,  becaufe  fignifies  five,  a flood  for 
ten,  that  is,  was  the  initial  of  h for  one 

hundred,  becaufe  the  initial  of  H’xaTof,  &c.  But 
flill  it  is  worth  obferviiig,  that  the  n of  the  Greeks 
bears  a near  refemblance  to  the  n of  the  Chal- 
dseans,  wdiich  Hands  for  five,  and  the  ^ or  ten  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  fame  as  the  Chaldsean  Jod  of 
the  aflronomical  alphabet,  wkere  it  likewife  Hands 

for 


(/>)  Schulzius  Grammat.  Hindoflan.  p.  2. 
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for  ten.  The  H of  the  Greeks  does  not  much 
vary  from  the  -|  of  the  Chald^eans,  which  alfo 
exprefled  the  number  loo.  The  Sampi  of  the 
Greeks  was  evidently  formed  from  the  Chaldsean 

Tzade  final,  and  which  hands  for  900,  as  the 
Sampi  did.  See  PI.  X.  p.  2.  (y). 

It  is  certain  the  Romans  ufed  literary  charadters 
as  numerals,  and  in  alphabetic  order,  as  the 
Chaldasans  did,  fo  late  as  Julius  Caefar’s  time. 
In  the  fixth  century  a Julian  kalendar  engraved 
on  marble  was  dug  up  at  Rome,  on  which  the 
days  of  the  month  were  numbered  by  letters  in 
alphabetic  order,  beginning  with  A at  the  firft 
day  of  January,  B to  the  fecdnd,  and  fo  on  to  PI, 
or  the  eighth  day,  which  was  their  Nundince,  from 
which  day  they  begun  again  with  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  H,  inftead  of  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII, 
VIII,  which  were  the  Phaenician  and  Palmyrsean 
vulgar  numerals. 

This  kalendar  is  printed  in  Scaliger  (De  emen- 
datione  temporum  p.  160),  and  in  Bianchini 
(De  Kalendario  h Cyclo  Caefaris).  Neither  of 
thefe  authors  account  for  this  mode  of  numera- 
tion. Scaliger  fays — dies  anni  yuliani,  ut  vides 
in  eicemplari,  not  at  i funt  per  oclonarios  ufque  ad 
literam  H,  quia  Romanorum  ogdoas  in  tributione 
dierum  fervabatur  propter  Nundinas  ut  apud  yu- 
dceos  Hebdomas  propter  Sabbatum  : but  this  does 

not 


(y)  See  alfo  Martini’s  Cadmus  Grasco-Phxnix. 
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not  account  for  the  alphabetic  numerals — mats  ce 
qui  n*avoit  pas  encore  etc  ajfez  approfondi^  on  y voit 
les  huit  premieres  lettres  de  I' alphabet  Latin,  dif~ 
pofees  par  ordre,  et  attribnes  aux  jours  des  mois  ; A 
repond  au  premier  de  "Janvier,  B au  feeond, 
(Journal  des  S9avans,  1706,  p.  208.)  This  Is 
the  only  inftance  we  know  of  the  Romans  having 
ufed  letters  in  alphabetic  order  as  numerals. 

To  conclude.  It  feems  to  have  been  univerfal, 
and  natural  to  man,  to  have  entertained  the  idea 
of  numbering  from  his  fingers  ; and  it  does  not 
appear  extraordinary,  that  when  man  led  an  agre- 
ftic  life  (as  the  Chaldaeans  and  Scythians,  the 
parents  of  numerals  did)  and  had  occafion  to 
carry  numbers  higher  than  the  number  of  fingers 
on  his  hands,  that  before  he  had  afiigned  arbitrary 
marks  for  numbers,  he  fiiould  have  adopted  the 
names  of  trees,  objects  immediately  furrounding 
him,  fome  of  which  grew  more  luxuriantly  than 
others  ; and  that  having  invented  an  arbitrary 
mark  for  fuch  a number,  he  fhould  give  it  the 
name  of  the  tree  which  flood  for  it  j and  thus 
having  formed  a numerical  alphabet,  thefe  nume- 
rals at  length  became  letters,  as  I have  fliewn  in 
the  preceding  pages,  flill  bearing  their  original 
names. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  vfe  and  application  of  the  Ccelejlial  Alpha^ 

bet  as  an  AJirononiical  CharaBer  ; and  of  the 

Origin  of  the  Figures  on  the  Ccelejlial  Globe. 

\ 

T*  HESE  charaders  being  22  in  number  were 
invented  by  the  Chaldeans  to  reprefent  the  con- 
ftellations,  and  for  other  agronomical  marks  j and 
with  thefe  they  formed  their  caeleftial  charts. 
Originally  they  had  no 'literary  powers,  but  were 
mere  aftronomical  figns ; afterwards  they  alTum- 
ed  the  charader  of  numerals,  and  from  numerals 
they  were  converted  to  letters,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Writing  and  ailrononay,  fays  Gebelin,  both , 
owe  their  origin  to  Thoth,  and  as  both  confilled 
of  fxgns  and  charafters,  they  have  been  confound- 
ed one  with  another.  (Orig.  de  I’Ecriture,  p.  379). 
They  are  indeed  clofely  allied  to  each  other,  but 
aftronomical  figns  were  long  in  ufe  before  they 
were  converted  to  letters. 

The  twelve  firft  Chaldsean  numerals  were  pro- 
bably ufed  for  the  conftellations,  becaufe  the 
Perftans,  at  this  day,  ufe  the  twelve  firft  letters  of 

their 
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their  alphabet  for  the  fame  purpofe  (a),  /even 
were  allocated  to  exprefs  the  planets,  and  three 
to  exprefs  the  elements.  Hence  many  of  them 
contain  an  equal  number  of  ftars  (fee  PI.  IX), 
but  vary  in  their  form,  the  more  readily  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  clafs  to  which  they  belong. 

They  were  placed  or  drawn  in  all  pofitions,  fo 
as  to  reprefent  the  figures  of  the  ftars  in  the  con- 
ftellations.  With  thefe  they  formed  casleftial 
charts,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
fome  Rabbins  in  an  imperfect  ftate  : ihofe  of 
Rabbi  Chomer,  have  been  efteemed  the  moft  per- 
fect. They  were  firft  copied  by  Bonaventurus 
Hepburne,  a Scotchman,  (I  know  not  at  what 
time),  afterwards  by  Pere  Gaffarel,  in  his  Curio- 
fitez  inouyes,  printed  in  1637,  and  laftly  by  Kir- 
cher  in  his  Oedipus.  All  thefe  authors  vary  in 
their  alphabets,  each  pretending  to  correct  the 
other.  Gaffarel  gives  the  following  notice  ; — Les 
charadleres  des  deux  tables  fuivantes,  font  quel- 
que  peu  differens  d’avec  ceux ' que  Bonaventure 
Hepburne  ecoffbis  a grave  fur  une  planche  en 
taille  douce,  & ceux  que  Duret  a inferc  dans  fon 
hiftoire  des  langues.  J’ay  fuivy  ceux  qu’a  trace 
R.  Chomer,  plus  f9avant  qu’eux  en  cefte  matiere, 
pour  eftre  un  des  Hebreux  fenfez  de  notre  temps. 
II  y en  a toutefois  quelques  uns  cTalterez  par  la 
^faute  du  graveur,  fans  neantmoins  que  cefte  alte- 
ration foit  grandement  importante. Les  deux 

tables 

(rt)  Chardin  T.  5.  p.  84.  Bailly  Aftronom.  Indiennc  p 259. 
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tables  font  divifees  par  I’equateur,  & les  eftoilles 
y font  rengees  conime  dans  le  globe,  fans  toute- 
'fois  que  celles  qui  font  foubs  I’afpeft  des  pianettes 
compofent  a prefent  toutes  les  lettres  que  vous  y 
verrez,  a caufe  que  tous  les  jours  ces  mefmes 
pianettes,  qui  ne  font  pas  icy  defpeints,  en  repre- 
fentent  diverfes  par  leur  mouveinent  continuel. 

Notwithftanding  this  pompous  notice  of  Gaffarel, 
his  chart  is  full  of  errors.  However,  the  conftel- 
lations  of  the  Bear  and  the  Bull,  which  I fhall 
here  give  as  examples,  happen  to  be  correct  in  all 
the  above  mentioned  authors.  In  the  following 
plate  XI,  I have  compleated  the  conflellations  of 
the  northern  pole,  viz.  the  two  bearsy  the  dragon, 
and  added  that  of  the  bull  in  a different  compart- 
ment. ' Each  cseleftial  letter  is  explained  by  the 
contrafted  Chaldean  numeral  or  modern  Hebrew, 
and  the  correfponding  letters  of  the  Englifli  alpha- 
bet placed  over  each. 

The  invention  of  thefe  aftronomical  marks  was 
prior  to  letters,  confequently  no  word  could  have 
been  intended  to  have  been  formed  by  the  groups 
of  marks  reprefenting  the  conflellations  j but  in 
length  of  time,  when  thefe  aflronomical  marks 
affumed  the  power  of  numerals,  and  thefe  nume- 
rals became  the  parents  of  letters  (as  has  been 
fhewn  in  the  preceding  chapter)  confequently  each 
conflellation  did  then  form  a word,  and  this  gave 
rife  to  the  pidures  we  now  fee  on  the  cseleflial 
globe,  that  include  the  conflellations  ; becaufe, 
ir.flead  of  repeating  each  charader  that  formed 

the 
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the  conftellation,  as  mufl  have  been  the  cafe  at 
firft,  it  was  eafier  to  exprefs  the  whole  by  fotne 
things  which  the  charadlers  taken  as  letters  did 
fignify.  ■ Thus  it  was  eafier  to  fay  the  Bull,  than 
to  exprefs  each  charafter  feparately,  as  T-A-R-B; 
and  this  name  was  better  preferved  in  memory. 

The  figures  of  Bully  Bear,  Ship,  &c.  drawn  on 
our  globes,  are  not  fignified  by  the  aftronomipal 
charafters  taken  as  letters,  in  the  Chaldaean  lan- 
guage, but  they  are  fignified  by  the  words  formed 
with  them  in  the  Irifli  or  Hiberno-Scythian  lan- 
guage. Hence  I draw  this  conclufion  ; firft,  that 
the  piflures  of  the  cseleftial  globe  were  defigned 
memorite  caufa,  by  the  fouthern  Scythians,  who 
dwelt  in  Chaldasa,  Armenia,  &c. — fecondly,  that 
the  Irilh  are  defcended  from  thofe  fouthern  Scy- 
thians. The  ftrongeft  proof  can  be  given  is,  that 
the  words  fo  formed  by  the  aftronomical  charac- 
ters do  not  fignify  the  bird,  ftiip,  bear,  &c.  ex- 
preffed  on  the  celeftial  glob?,  in  any  other  dialed 
but  the  Irifli,  the  Dragon  excepted,  which  is  fig- 
nified in  Chaldasan  and  in  Irifli  by  the  fame  name. 

We  propofe  to  give  fonie  curious  fragments  of 
the  aftrononiy  of  the  ancient  Irifli  in  a fubfequent 
volume  of  this  work,  and  a comparative  view 
with  the  Chaldaean  aftronomy.  At  prefeiit  we 
fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  four  examples,  by  which 
we  me?.n  to  prove,  that  the  fouthern  Scythians, 
from  whom  the  Irifli  and  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Britain  are  defcended,  w'ere  the  authors  or  in- 
ventors of  thofe  extraordinary  figures  on  the 

caeleftial 
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caeleftial  charts,  which  they  drew  or  painted  as 
reprefentations  of  the  things  exprefled  by  the  word 
formed  of  the  aftronomical  charafters. 

Les  figures  d’hommes  & d’animeaux  que  les 
anciens  ont  afiigne  aux  conflellations  pour  diftin- 
guer  les  divers  groupes  d’etoiles  qui  fe  remarquent 
dans  le  ciel,  n’ont  comme  Ton  fcait,  aucun  rap- 
port avec  la  configuration  refpedive  de  ces  etoiles ; 
elles  aident  la  memoire,  fays  Monfieur  Rouelle,  in 
his  new'^  Uranographie.  It  is  true,  they  do  affifl: 
the  memory,  but  why  this  or  that  figure  was 
adopted  for  this  or  that  conftellation,  has  hitherto 
remained  a fecret,  and  baffled  the  enquiry  of 
afironomers. 

The  moll  ancient  account  of  aftronomical  charts 
with  the  Greeks,  is  the  Sphere,  which  they  fay 
was  invented  by  Chiron,  and  defcribed  by  Mufeus. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thinks  this  fphere  muft  have  been 
invented  before  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts, 
becaufe  of  the  Ihip  Argo  thereon  depicted.  But 
when  we  refled,  that  the  conftellation  of  the  Ship 
is  formed  by  the  aftronomical  characters  of  the 
Chaldaeans,  which  read  ARG,  and  that  Arg^ 
in  Irifti,  fignifies  a ftiip,  for  which  reafon  that 
conftellation  was  fo  reprefented,  we  muft  drop 
the  idea  of  the  Argonaiuic  expedition,  and  fup- 
pofe  the  Greeks  having  got  pofleffion  of  the  Scy- 
thian fphere,  converted  the  fiiip  to  th^ir  own 
hiftory.  We  (hall  prefently  fiiew  a much  ftronger 

reafon 
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reafon  why  the  Greeks  could  not  have  been  the 
authors  of  this  figure. 

Tous  les  faits  s’accordent  a prouver  que  cette 
fphete  eft  du  treize  ou  quatorzieme  fiecle  avant 
I’ere  chretienne.  On  peut  conjefturer  que  cette 
fphere  a ete  prife  par  Ics  Argonauts  memes  dans 
quelques  contree  de  I’Afie.  (Bailly  Aftron.  Indien- 
ne  et  Or.  p.  261).  That  the’  Argonauts  did  not 
take  this  fphere  from  the  Chaldaeans,  is  evident, 
as  they  had  no  figures  of  fhips  or  men,  or  birds  on 
their  fphere  : it  muft  have  been  from  fome  other 
people  of  Afia  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  fphere ; 
il  femble,  que  ce  font  les  Cretois,  & les  Barbares 
qui  occupoient  la  Grece,  lefquels  ont  donne  le 
nom  aux  etoiles,  & diftingue  le  ciel  en  conftella- 
tions.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Lafiteau.  We  ihall 
now  (hew  it  was  neither  Cretans  or  Barbarians, 
but  the  wife  and  learned  Southern  Scythians,  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  cseleftial 
fphere  as  handed  down  to  us. 


Scythians  invent  the  Figures  on  the  Cseleftial 

Sphere. 

PI.  XI.  Fig.  I.  reprefents  the  conftellations  of 
the  North  Pole.  That  of  the  ferpent  or  dragon 
is  formed  of  characters  of  the  cseleftial  alphabet, 
correfponding  to  or  HIRB  SHN  which 

O being 
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being  read  from  right  to  left,  according  to  Eaft- 
■ ern  cultom,  form  the  words  Nahhas  Bariah. 

. Thefe  charadlers  were  chofen  from  their  figures, 
as  beft  adapted  to  reprefent  the  conftellations, 
without  refpeft  to  their  forming  a word  ; for  when 
they  were  firft  invented,  letters  were  not  known  ; 
they  were  firft  casleftial,  or,  aftronomical  charac- 
ters, then  became  numerals,  and  thefe  at  length 
had  the  powers  of  letters  given  them,  as  we  have 
already  fully  explained. 

When  thefe  charafters  ftood  for  letters,  it  was 
' much  eafier  to  exprefs  the  word  Nahhas  Bariah^ 
to  fignify  this  conftellation,  than  to  name  each 
charadler.  Nahhas  or  Nachas,  in  Chaldasan,  fig- 
nifies  a ferpent ; and  Naas,  in  Irifli,  is  a ferpent. 

Baria,  in  Chaldjean,  fignifies  the  Pole  or 
axis  of  the  world  ; Bari,  Bar,  Bir,  fignify  an 
axis  or  pole  in  Irilh  ; hence  hara-roth  a wheel- 
barrow, or  the  machine  with  a roth  or  wheel 
turning  on  its  axis.  Hence  this  conftellation  was 
called  the  ferpent  of  the  pole,  becaufe  it  is  near 
the  Northern  Pole  of  the  world.  Hitherto  we 
have  gained  no  honour  to  the  Scythians,  fmee  the 
fame  words  fignify  the  fame  thing,  both  in  Chal- 
daean  and  Irilh. 

The  next  conftellation  is  exprefied  by  aftrono- 
mical charafters,  correfj-)onding  to  the  letters 
TRA,  which  being  read  from  right  to  left,  form 
the  word  ART.  I'his  word  in  Hiberno-Scythian 
or  Irilh  language,  fignifies  a bear,  and  therefore 

the 
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the  conftellation  has  that  name  : it  has  no  fuch 
fignification  in  any  of  the  Oriental  languages : in 
Chaldaic  it  fignifies  a lake  or  river,  (whence  arath^ 
in  Iri/h,  a name  given  to  many  lakes).  Hence  I 
conclude  the  Scythians  were  the  inventors  of  this 
figure  on  the  cseleftial  charts,  to  exprefs  the  con- 
Jlellailon  of  the  bear. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  ferpent,  is  the  conftel- 
lation,  exprelfed  by  the  aflronomical  characters, 
correfponding  to  or  HSA,  which  being  read 
from  right  to  left,  form  the  word  ASH.  This 
word  ASH  or  AISH  in  the  Hiberno-Scythian,  or 
Irilh  language,  fignifies  a waggon,  wane  or  cart ; 
plaujirum.  It  has  no  fuch  Jignif cation  in  any  of  the 
Oriental  dialects,  or  in  any  other  language  I am 
acquainted  with ; from  whence,  I conclude  the 
Scythians  were  the  inventors  of  this  figure. 

The  lafi  ftar  in  the  plauftrum,  in  the  angle  of 
the  letter  U),  is  called  in  Irifti  *niatha,  from  the 
negative  an  or  ne,  and  the  verb  iatham,  to  turn  ; 
as  much  as  to  fay,  that  which  turns  not,  becaufe 
this  ftar  is  fo  near  the  Pole,  its  revolution  is  fcarce 
difcernable,  and  for  this  reafon  it  is  called  the 
Polar  Jlar.  Buxtorf  fays,  the  Chaldteans  called 
it  wm*'  lOTHA,  but  gives  no  explanation  or 
derivation  of  the  word.  I imagine  the  Chaldeans 
borrowed  this  name  from  the  Scythians,  or  if 
jotha  in  that  language  fignified  to  turn,  the  nega- 
tive h has  been  omitted  by  Buxt(5)rf.  But  it  is 
extraordinary,  that  the  Iroquois  of  N.  America, 

O 2 nanie 
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name  this  ftar  iate  ouattenfis,  or,  that  which  turns 
not.  (Lafitau).  The  Arabs  call  it  jude,  or 
the  ultimate  ftar;  whence  the  Irifh  tuadh,  the 
north  pole. 

The  conftellation  of  the  bull,  is  formed  of  the 
aftronomical  characters,  correfponding  to 
or,  BlvAF ; which  being  read  from  right  to  left, 
form  the  word  TARB,  which  in  Irifli  fignifies  a 
hull,  from  to,  or,  lor,  generation,  and  ab,  father. 
The  bull  was  the  emblem  of  the  creation  before 
he  was  made  that  of  the  author  of  generation, 
and  of  the  noCturnal  fun,  or,  Bacchus,  who  took 
his  place.  Of  the  word  to  or  tho  given  to  this 
fymbol,  they  formed  that  of  thor,  pronounced 
for  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  word  of  the 
Greeks,  of  which  the  Latins  formed  taurus ; it 
originally  arofe  with  the  Scythians,  (fays  the  learned 
D"Ancarville)^^w/;[y/«^  the  creation,  afterwards  the 
author  of  generation,  then,  that  of  Bacchus  with  the 
Greeks  (Jf). 

The  Scythians  having  given  the  name  of  the 
bull  to  this  conftellation,  the  idea  of  reprefenting 
a domeftic  rural  fcene  naturally  occurred ; and 
there  being  clufters  of  ftars  in  and  about  this 
figure,  the  idea  was  purfued.  Between  the  letters 
and  is  a clufter,  called  by  the  Irifti  EID, 
which  fignifies  young  cattle.  At  a diftance  above 
is  another  clufter  of  five  ftars,  furrounding  one 

of 
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(^)  Rccherchcs  fur  roriginc  des  Arts  dc  la  Greece  L.  i. 
C.  3.  p.  272. 
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of  greater  magnitude ; a better  device  for  furn  \ 
clufter  could  not  have  been  taken,  than  that  of  a 
hen  an^  chickens^  and  this  is  the  name  of  ■ 
clufter  in  Irifh,  viz.  CEARC-EIN,  or  keark-ein^ 
i.  e.  ben  and  chickens.  Of  thefe,  the  Greeks  fo  i- 
ed  their  Hyades  and  Pleiades.  But  we  have 
authority  for  the  Scythian  name  of  this  clufter. 

•“  Quidam  Talmudiftse  dicunt,  Scytha  & Aram<ziy 
“ antiquitus  Pleiades  vocabar.t  Cercinasy  ficut 
Latini  Vergilias  & Pulicinellas  — rurfus  locum 
generationis  h patriam  Pleiadum  vetufto  voca- 
“ bulo  Cercinas  Mauri  vocant,  ut  Diodorus  in 
“ 4to  libro/* 

The  Indians  call  this  clufter  Pillaloti-codi,  and 
Cartiguey.,  fignifying  the  hen  and  chickens  {c). 
The  Indians  were  undoubtedly  in{tru<fted  by  the 
Scythians,  of  Scythia  Liniyrica.,  the  country  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  See  Intro- 
duftion. 

The  Arabs  name  this  clufter  Nuzim,  formed  of 
the  verb  nazama,  i.  e.  ovis  fata  fuit  gallina  ; but 
forae  think,  by  this  name  they  mean  the  Bullseye, 
others  the  Pleiades.  (Golius).  They  are  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  xxxviii. 
33»  gallina  fuper  puellas  fuas^  i.  e.  Pleiades, 
(Buxtorf).  The  modern  Irilh  have  many  names 
for  this  clufter,  fuch  as  Trillin^  the  twinklers 
&c.  &c. 

The 

(c)  Tables  Aftr.  du  P.  du  Champ.  Aftionom.  indienne  par 
Ballly,  Difc.  Prelim,  p.  xxx. 
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The  Greek  fphere,  has  been  fuppofed  to  have 
been  invented  by  Chiron  and  Mufaus^  two  of  the 
Argonauts,  who,  it  is  faid,  delineated  the  expedi- 
tion under  the  name  of  Argo  amongft  the  afte- 
rifms.  But,  fays  Mr.  Richardfon,  this  feems  to 
“ be  a fundamental  error  into  which  Sir  Ifaac 

Newton  has  fallen,  even  in  his  own  line.  Ca- 
“ nopus,  the  chief  ftar  of  Argo,  is  only  37  de- 
“ grees  from  the  fouth  pole;  the  greatefl;  part  of 
“ the  conftellation  is  ftill  nearer  to  it.  The  courfe 
“ of  the  fuppofed  voyage  from  Greece  to  Colchis 
“ lies  between  39  and  45  degrees  of  north  lati- 
“ tude.  A few  only  of  the  leffer  ftars  can  pofli- 
“ bly  be  feen  in  the  whole  track ; whilfl  thofe  of 
“ the  firft  magnitude,  and  which  alone  are  de- 
“ ferving  of  notice  in  every  aflronomical  obfer- 
“ vation,  are,  in  thofe  parts,  totally  invifible.** — 
But,  they  were  very  vifible  to  our  Lirnyrican  Scy- 
thians fettled  between  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  whofe 
country  extended  to  cape  Comorin,  in  8 degrees 
N.  Latitude,  and  thefe  Scythians  often  failed  from 
thence  to  the  fouth  ward  of  the  line  (^/).  It  was 
thefe  Scythians  who  compofed  the  figures  of  the 
cicleftial  fphere,  and  by  the  language  of  the  Hi- 

berno- 

(4)  Csli  autem  regis  auftralis  infra  horizontem  deprimitur, 
& diverfam  fyderum  formam  exhibit  ; ita  ut  Diodorus  Samius 
dc  Indis  narrat,  qui  cum  ad  Limyricen  navigant,  taurum  in 
medio  caelo,  &c.  Pleiades  ad  antennas  media. , habent : qui  vero 
ad  A%amatn  navigant,  ad  llellam  Canobum,  qux  ibi  equus  dicitur 
curfum  dirigunt,  atque  inter  eo  Apricius  refonat,  aliaque 
multahujus  modi  narrat.  (Mofis  Choren.  Geogr.  p.  336). 
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berno-Scythians  we  prove  the  aflertion.  The 
principal  flars  in  this  conflellation,  reprefented  in 
the  Chaldalc  caeleflial  alphabet,  form  the  wordW^, 
which  fignifies  a (hip.  Thus  are  the  words  of 
Dionyflus  verified  by  the  Iri(h  language  : , . 

They  (the  Scythians)  (hewed  a path  through  Teas, 
before  unknown  ; 

And  when  doubt  reign’d,  and  dark  uncertainty,' 
They  rendered  life  more  certain ; they  jirjl  viewed 
The  Jiarry  lights^  and  formed  them  into  fchemes. 

See  Introduftion,  p.  17.^ 

Had  this  fphere  been  conftrufted  by  the  Argo- 
nauts, and  had  they  wi(hed  to  commemorate  the 
enterprize,  by  placing  the  Jhip  amonglt  the  flats, 
they  would  certainly  have  chofen  a conftellation 
which  was  confpicuous  to  Greece,  and  not  one, 
the  vifible  (lars  of  which  were  too  minute  to  attrad 
the  attention,  or  to  be  of  the  leaft^  ufe  in  the.  di- 
rection of  their  navigation  (e). 

The  word  Zodiac  is  not  of  Grecian  origin,  but 
reverts  alfo  to  the  Scythian.  In  \x'\^  fodhac  is  an 
eclipfe  of  the  fun,  from  fodh,  dark,  obfcure  ; and 
the  fodhac  or  :iodiac  was  fo  named,  becaufe  the 
Sun  is  always  or  obfcured  in  that  line  : it 

is  alfo  an  Arabic  word,  viz.  fewad  nigredinem 
notat.  Crios-griain  is  another  Irifn  name  of  the 
Zodiac,  from  crios^  an  eclipfe,  obfcure,  and  grian 
the  fun.  Arab,  karz,  fe  abfcondit,  inde  crisy 

Lufitanis,  cclipfis  folis  vel  luna  (Golius).  Sol  cris^ 

an 

(f)  See  Rlcliarufon’s  DIlTert.  on  Orient,  languages,  p.  83- 
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an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  (Vieyra’s  Portug.  Difl.)  but 
creis,  in  Irifli  fignifies  fire,  whence  creijhan,  a 
poetical  name  of  the  fun  (J'). 

The  general  name  for  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac 
in  Irilh  is  comh-ardha,  that  is,  the  manfions  of  ihe 
Zodiac.  We  learn  from  Mafoudi,  an  Arabian 
author,  that  ardh,  in  Arabic,  fignifies  the  Zodiac^ 
and  jtjui  kawniy  is  a manfion  or  dwelling.  It  is 
alfo  called  in  Irilh  talla-griairiy  or,  the  halls,  pa- 
laces, or  manfions  of  the  fun,  fynonimous  to 
comh-ardha ; and  from  Mafoudi  we  alfo  learn,  the 
ancient  Arabs  named  it  thoul ; and  fynonimous 
thereto,  the  modern  Arabs  call  it  burja  afuman, 
that  is,  the  houfe  or  fiations  of  the  fun  or  Hea- 
vens ig). 

In  another  volume  of  this  work,  we  (hall  treat 
fully  on  the  aftronomy  of  the  ancient  Irifli ; what 
we  hayc  here  faid,  was  only  to  fliew  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Chaldaic  caeleftial  alphabet  to  the 
fphere. 

(/)  In  the  Sanferit  chrtfhna  fignifies  the  fun,  the  Apollo  of 
the  Hindus : gopi  fignifies  the  Mufes,  in  Irifh  gubs ; but  chrtfh- 
na, in  the  ^Sanfent,  fignifies  dark  blue  approaching  to  black  ; 
and  gopi,  milkmaids  ; thefe  are  the  only  derivations  to  be  found' 
in  -that  language : See  Afiatlc  refearches,  Vol.  I.  p.  259,  260. 

(g)  See  thefe  words  very  differently  explained  by  Mafoudi, 
or  the  tranflator  M.  de  Gulgnes,  in  the  defeription  of  the  MSS. 
in  the  Lib.  of  the  K.  of  France,  Vol.  I.  p.  176. 
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0/"  the  Ejiremgol^  or  ancient  Alphabet  of  the 
Chaldaans. 

TT  H E EJirangol  or  Alphabet  of  the  Chaldasans 
and  Syrians,  had  one  and  the  fame  origin  : there 
is  now  a fmall  difference  between  them,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  annexed  plate,  PI.  XII.  Kircher 
has  given  an  ancient  Chaldaic  infcription  in  this 
charadler.  (See  his  Prodromus  Copticus,  p.  279). 
This  was  the  true  Chaldaic  alphabet ; that  now 
ufed  by  the  Jews,  which  we  call  Hebrew  in  gene- 
ral, and  fome  denominate  the  fquare  Chaldaic,- 
was  never  ufed  by  the  Chaldseans,  but  as  nume- 
rals ; they  were  the  contra6led  aftronomical  cha- 
raclers,  as  we  have  fltewn.  This  was  formed 
from  it,  as  more  convenient  for  alphabetic  let- 
ters {a). 

The 

{o']  And  thefe  were  called  myftical  characliers.  I am  of  opi- 
nion the  Latin  word  litcra,  a letter,  was  derived  from  the  Arab. 

letlfy  which  fignifies  an  occult  or  myfterious  meaning. 
Subtilis  pecul.  cum  elegantia  quod  abditam  habet  fignifica- 
tionem  (Gol.)  The  derivation  of  litera  from  Itncatura,  as 
Scaliger  and  Voflius  have  it,  would  lead  us  to  the  Figham  or 
ftraight  lined  charafters. 
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The  Eftrangol,  was  probably  named  from  Ky 
ets^  a tree,  Tin  t ran,  tall,  flraight,  (like  the 
maft  of  a Ihip),  and  gal,  a circle  ; referring  to 
the  literary  elements  contained  in  a circle  men- 
tioned by  Apuleius,  fee  p.  24. 

The  Greeks  caught  the  found,  and  called  it 
Jlrongulo,  from  a word  in  their  own  language 
(ignifying,  round  or  circular,  viz.  (b'),  a 

word  borrowed  of  the  Scythian  or  Irifh  Jirach  or 
Jlrag,  circular,  an  arch,  &c.  whence  Jireagh,  a 
company  feated  in  circular  order  ; JlreaElan,  a 
girt,  circingle,  &c.  and  gall,  round.  From  this 
word  is  derived  the  Englifli  Jlraik,  a fellow  of  a 
wheel,  a part  compofing  the  periphery  of  a coach 
wheel : alfo  the  circular  iron  band,  which  fur- 
rounds  it, 

'A  gall,  COnVolutUS,  rOtunduS,  eft  'lr^oyyvM<;, 
fays  Thomaflin,  in  his  Hebrew  gloffary  ; but  he  is 
filent  as  to  the  firft  part  of  the  compound,  which 
alfo  fignifies  circular,  as  in  the  words  tortus, 

verto,  torqueo. 

From  an  infpedion  of  the  alphabets  in  the 
annexed  plate,  it  will  appear,  they  could  not 
have- been  called  ejlrangulo,  or  round,  from  their 
form  ; the  letters  are  rather  angular  than  round  ; 
fome  other  caufe  muft  be  afligned  for  the  name. 
We  have  adopted  Apuleius’s  dcfcription  of  the 
Egyptian  literary  elements, — nodofis  ci  in  modiim 
rjoia  tortuofis,  as  mpft  fatisfaftory  to  our  ideas. 

We 


(i)  Gtbeli’n  fur  I’origine  de  rEcriture. 
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We  Qiall  offer  to  the  reader’s  confideration 
another  derivation  of  the  word  ejlrangulo  : We 
have  fhewn  that  the  tree  was  the  emblem  of  lite- 
rature with  the  Egyptians,  Chaldgeans,  Arabians, 
and  Hiberno-Scythians  or  Irilh,  and  that  the  lite- 
rary elements  were  comprifed  in  a circle.  In 
Chaldaic  axrach^  is  an  indigenous  tree, 

blp  koU  fignifies  the  voice  or  found:  a-zrachkol 
might  readily  have  been  turned  by  the  Greeks 
into  fvroggulos.  Maimonides  mentions  a tradition 
among  the  Jews,  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  uttered  founds,  and  taught 
Adam  the  elements  of  fpeech — no  name  could 
have  been  more  applicable  to  this  tree  than  az- 
rachkol.  AJlragalus  is  alfo  the  name  of  a fpecies 
of  tree  in  the  eafl  Dipfe.) 

The  book  called  Rambam  containing  the  reli- 
gious rites  and  cufloms  of  the  Zabii,  who  were 
Chaldseans,  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Aribs  ; in 
this  book  Adam  is  faid  to  affirm,  that  the  trefi  of 
knowledge  had  a root  ffiaped  like  a man,  and  was 
endowed  with  a kind  of  founding  voice,  fomewhat 
differing  from  fpeeeh.  All  thefe  Oriental  tradi- 
tions, ridiculous  as  they  may  appear,  confirra  the 
tree  to  have  been  the  fymbol  of  literature,  con- 
formable to  the  fyflem  we  have  proceeded  upon. 

Summary  Remarks. 

According  to  the  Irifh  book  of  Oghams,  Somus 
or  Hercules,  converted  numerals  into  letters,  at 

the 
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the  time  all  the  children  of  Ifrael  came  into 
Egypt ; a colony  of  the  Scythians  then  being  in  the 
territory  of  Vcca,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Egypt, 
near  the  Red  Sea  (c).  And  it  is  faid  that  So?nus 
ftudied  under  Fenius  Farfad  or  Thoth  (d). 

This  tradition  brings  the  invention  of  letters  to 
the  time  all  learned  men  have  affigned  them  ; it 
diftinguilhes  the  time  between  Jofeph  and  his  fa- 
mily coming  into  Egypt,  from  the  coming  of  all 
the  Ifraelites. 

The  Egyptians  certainly  pradifed  hieroglyphic 
writing  and  numerals  before  the  time  of  Mofes ; 
and  this  art  was  invented  by  the  firft  Thoth  or 
Mercury  ; but  the  invention  of  letters  is  attribut- 
ed to  the  Thoth,  or  Mercurius  Trifmegiftus,  who 
was  coeval  with  Mofes  {e)  before  whofe  time  it 

does 


(c)  See  p.  69,  and  Introduftion,  p.  4. 

Hiftorians  in  general  feem  to  ccafound  Phenius  Farfad, 
or  Thoth,  with  Phenius  K.  of  Bithynia,  the  leader  of  the 
Armenian  Scythians  iuto  Pontus.  Eufebius,  Bochart  and 
others  think  this  Phenius  wns  the  brother  of  Cadmus.  See 
Vindic.  of  Irifli  hiftoiy,  p.  261.  It  appears  to  me,  they  were 
different  men  ; the  Bithynian  Phenius,  I think  was  the  fame 
as  the  Fenyas  of  the  Scythian  Hunns.  Phenius  nomen  vatis 
&Tegis  in  littore  Bithynorum,  annis  circiter  1286  ante  Chr. 
eft  pure  Hungarorum  Fenyasy  hoc  eft  fplendidus,  iHuftris,  a 
njQ  Phana  refpex.it,  fpa  Phaan  manifeftare.  (Otrokocfus.  dc 
orig.  Hung.) 

(e)  Thoth,  i.  e.  Mercurius  Trifmegiftus  Moyfi  coetanasus- 
(Kirchcr  Oed.  T.  1.  p.  194),  where  the  reader  may  find  more 
authorities. 

Bafnage  thinks  Thoth,  or  Mercurius  Trif.  was  the  fame  as 
Mofes,  and  Ofiris  was  Abraham.  In  tempore  quo  Mofes  natus 
eft  floruit  Atlas  Aftrologus  Promethei  Phifici  frater,  ac  mater- 
nus  avus  majorii  Mercurii,  cujus  nepos  fuit  Mercurius  Trifme- 
giftus ; 
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does  not  appear  from  hiftory  that  they  had  alphabe- 
tic writing.  We  read  of  Pharoah  putting  a fignet 
on  the  hand  of  Jofeph  two  hundred  years  prior 
to  Mofes ; this  is  no  confirmation  of  letters  being 
then  known  to  the  Egyptians ; fignets  even  at 
this  day,  have  feldom  literary  charadlers  engraven 
on  them.  • 

More  than  twenty  years  had  elapfed,  from  the 
time  of  Jofeph’s  being  fold  into  Egypt  to  the  arri- 
val of  his  brethren  in  that  country,  without  any 
relation  of  his  circumflances  being  tranfmitted  to 
his  father;  it^is  not  probable  that  literary  writing 
was  then  known  ; for,  in  the  firft  place,  his  bre- 
thren would  have  been  afraid  of  having  their 
wickednefs  difcovered;  and  fecondly,  Jofeph  would 
certainly  have  written  to  his  father.  Suppofmg 
Jofeph  had  made  himfelf  fo  much  mafter  of  hie- 
roglyphic  writing,  as  to  have  reprefented  his  fitu- 
ation,  thefe  hieroglyphics  would  have  been  totally 
unintelligible  to  his  father  ; but  alphabetic  writing 
might  have  been  explained  by  Egyptian  mer- 
chants, who  travelled  about  the  eaft  with  the  ma- 
nufadlures  of  Egypt. 

“ As 


glftus  : hoc  autem'  de  illo  fcribit  Auguftinus,  quanquam  Cicero 
& LaAantius,  Mercuries  quinque  per  ordinem  fuiffe  volunt, 
quintumque  fuifle  ilium,  qui  ab  Egyptils  Theut,  a Grascis 
autem  Trifmegiftus  appellatus  eft : hunc  afterunt  authores 
Egyptils  pnEfuifle,  eifque  leges  ac  llteras  tradidlfle.  Litera~ 
rum  vero  charaSeres  in  animaliumy  arborumque  Jiguris  injlituijfe. 
(El.  Sched.  p.  lOQb 

And  Seldcn  in  his  Otia  Theologica  (Amft.  1684,  in  41 
Diflent.)  concludes  that  letters  were  invented  about  the  time 
Mofes  was  born. 
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“ As  to  the  precife  lime  of  the  invention  of 
Egyptian  letters,’*  fays  Warburton,  “ it  can  ne- 
ver be  fo  much  as  guefled  at,  and  for  this  plain 
reafon,  becaufe  hieroglyphics  continued  ftill  in 
ufe,  long  after  letters  had  been  found  out,  parti- 
cularly on  their  public  monuments  of  flone,  which 
is  the  reafon  we  find  none  of  thefe  infcribed  «with 
any  other  characters. 

“ Thofe  who  are  for  deriving  all  civil  improve- 
ments from  the  line  of  Abraham,  bellow  this 
upon  it  among  the  reft.  But  as  it  is  a fancy  that 
flicks  only  at  the  tall  of  an  hypothefis,  without 
any  countenance  from  fcripture,  they  differ  much 
concerning  the  time.  Some  fuppofe  the  ufe  of 
letters  amongft  the  patriarchs ; and  by  them  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  Egyptians ; but  there  are  fuch  ftrong 
obje£lions  to  this  opinion,  even  from  the  patri- 
archs fending  verbal  mejfa^es^  where  it  was  more 
natural  as  well  as  more  expedient  to  fend  written, 
that  others  have  thought  fit  to  fliift  the  time 
to  that  of  Mofes,  when  God,  they  fay,  taught 
him  the  ufe  of  alphabetic  letters,  in  the  exemplar 
of  the  two  tables,  wrote,  as  the  texf  allures  us, 
with  the  finger  of  God.  But  how,  from  words 
that  at  moll  only  imply  the  ten  commandments, 
to  be  miraculoufiy  written,  as  well  as  di£lated,  it 
can  be  concluded,  letters  v/ere  then  firft  taught 
mankind,  I have  not  logic  enough  to  find  out. 
A common  reader  would  be  apt  to  conclude  from 
it,  that  letters  were  now  well  known  to  the 

Ifraelites, 
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Ifraelites,  as  God  thought  fit  to  deliver  the  firft 
dements  of  their  religion  in  that  kind  of  writing. 

If  he  was  indeed  the  firfl  revealer  of  the  artifice, 
how  happened  it,  that  the  hiftory  of  fo  momentous 
a circumftance  was  not  recorded  ? fo  momentous, 
that  the  memory  of  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greateft  barriers  to  idolatry. 

“ But  though  I think  it  highly  probable,  that 
Mofes  brought  letters  with  the  reft  of  his  learning 
from  Eg)'pt,  yet  I could  be  eafily  perfuaded  to 
believe,  that  he  both  enlarged  the  alphabet^  and 
altered  the  Jhapes  of  the  letters. 

“ That  he  altered  the  fhapes  of  the  Egyptian 
letters  I think  probable,  for  this  reafon ; the  lite- 
rary chara^^ers  of  the  Egyptians  were  formed  from 
hieroglyphics,  and  all  hieroglyphic  writing  was 
abfolutely  forbidden  by  the  fecond  commandment, 
and  with  a view  worthy  the  divine,  wifdom  (f). 
Hieroglyphics  being  the  great  fource  of  the  moft 
abominable  idolatries  and  fuperftitions — to  cut  off 
therefore  all  occafion  of  danger  from  fymbolic 
images,  Mofes,  as  I fuppofe,  altered  the  form  of 
the  Egyptian  letters,  and  reduced  them  into  the  ' 
fimple  Ihapes  in  which  we  now  find  them. 

“ Thus  we  fee  that  letters  were  a matter  of 
much  confequence  amongft  the  Hebrews,  with 
regard  to  the  integrity  of  their  religion.  If,  there- 
fore, 

(J)  The  Egyptians  had  a running  hand  not  formed  from 
hieroglyphics — fee  count  Caylus,  who  has  engraved  fome  bande- 
roles in  this  charafter.  Thefe  have  been  difeovered  fince  War- 
burton’s  time. 
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fore,  as  is  pretended,  God  was  the  immediate 
author  of  them,  it  could  fcarce  be  but  Mofes 
would  have  recorded  the  hiftory  of  their  invention, 
as  the  bell  fanftion  to  their  ufe,  and  befl  fecurity 
from  the  danger  of  hieroglyphic  writing  to  which 
this  people,  fo  fond  of  Egyptian  manners,  were 
very  forcibly  inclined.’*  (Divine  Legation  of 
Mofes,  V,  2.  p..  140.) 

Another  reafon  to  prove  the  Jews  had  not  the 
ufe  of  letters  before  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  but 
before  the  tables,  may  be  gathered  from  the  word 
'"itOII?  Jier,  a fcribe  *,  it  does  not  occur  in  the  fcrip- 
tures  before  that  period,  and  is  allowed  to  be  of 
Chaldsean  origin.  In  the  more  early  Jewifh  re- 
public w'e  find  no  office  which  by  name  betokens 
a fcribe.  We  read  of  the  Sopljitim  and  Nagqjim, 
or  judges  and  tax-gatherers ; but  when  they  had 
fettled  in  Egypt,  the  office  of  fter^  a fcribe,  is 
annexed  to  thofe  of  the  judges  and  tax-gatherers. 
Hear  the  learned  Guffetius  : — Ut  foteriniy 

bene  noris,  ipfe  vide  Exod.  v.  14,  15,  quanquam 
enim  v.  10.  prmcedant  cum  iis  aliqui  difti 

attamen  hie  foli  populi  percutiuntur 

ob  penfum  infeClum,  folique  ad  regem  queruntur; 
erant  ergo  hi  delegati  e populo  ipfo  ; illi  verb 
Nogafjim  fumpti  ex  jEgyptiis,  ac  pro  imperio  diri- 
gentes  opus.  Unde  & ipfi  Noga/him  priores  nomi- 
nantur  v.  6,  10.  Dicuntur  quoque  foterini  quidam 
e Levitis  fuper  Levkas  delegati,  i Chron.  xxiii.  4. 
ubi  cum  judicibus  conjunguntur,  & interim 

tacetur 
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tacetur  utrum  fint  ipfi  judices,  an  diverfi  ab  iis — 
non  poffum  afpernari  quod  lxx  reddunt  y^afAfAet- 
xoeiffctyuyi  i/f . Certe  Jier  Chaldaice  fignificat 

literasy  eafque  multiplices.  Ut  hinc  commode  dici 
potuerit  Jler  qui  mandara  judices fcripta  ad  fubditos 
defert  & obfequi  imperat.  Dubium  tamen  efle 
poteft  an  fcripturae  ars  aetate  captivitatis  Egyptiacae 
ufitata  effet  (^).  See  Eacdaireach  and  Stair  in 
the  Law  Gloflary  at  the  end  of  this  volume. — In 
the  Egyptian  language  Jioria  fignifies  relatio,  nun- 
cium,  hiftoria  nova  (Jji). 

So  far  from  letters  being  firfi;  given  to  Mofes 
with  the  tables,  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  prior  to 
his  arrival  at  Mount  Sinai,  he  was  commanded  by 
God  to  write  a book,  and  to  rehearfe  the  con- 
tents of  it  in  the  ears  of  Jofhua,  (Exod.  xvii.  14). 
Therefore,  as  Warburton  obferves,  every  reader 
would  conclude,  that  letters  were  well  known  at 
the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  tables.  And  in 
Exod.  xxviii.  21.  Mofes  fays,  “ and  the  flones 
“ lhall  be  with  the  names  of  the  children,  twelve 
“ according  to  their  na?nes  and  v.  36,  “ and 
“ thou  fhalt  engrave  upon  the  plate  of  gold, 
“ Holinefs  to  the  Lord'"  Mr.  Aftle  remarks, 
Mofes,  would  certainly  here  have  faid  j in  thefe 
engravings  make  ufe  of  the  alphabetic  characters y 
which  God  hath  communicated  to  me^  or^  which  I 

have  invented^  and  taught  you  the  ufe  of  (f). 

P I do 

(jfl  Commentarii  L.  Hebraicae,  p.  852. 

\h)  Nomenclat.  Egypt-Arab.  p.  230.  hence  the  Iri(h  Sdair. 
(i^  Origin  and  progrefs  of  writing,  p.  13. 
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I do  not  agree  with  the  learned  Warburton, 
that  Mofes  either  altered  the  (hapes  or  enlarged 
the  alphabet  of  the  Samaritan  letters,  (in  which 
Mofes  and  all  the  Hebrews  wrote,  till  Efdras  adopt- 
ed Chaldaean  numerals).  It  appears  plainly,  that 
the  Samaritans  had  two  alphabets  formed  on  the 
fame  ftock ; one,  the  original,  was  the  numerical, 
contrafted  from  the  Chaldaean  aftronomical  alpha- 
bet, this  in  PI.  XIIL  is  called  Samar,  e Codicibus  ; 
it  confided  of  twenty-two  letters,  like  the  Chal- 
daean numerals,  and  ferved  them  to  reckon  up  to 
400.  And  when  the  Chaldaeans  invented  what 
are  called  finals,  to  affifl  them  in  reckoning,  and 
marking  up  to  900,  thefe  finals  were  not  copied 
by  the  Samaritans ; who  finding  alfo,  many  nu- 
merals had  aflumed  literary  powers  fimilar  in  found 
to  others,  they  rejefled  thefe  letters  of  fimilar 
found,  and  originally  ufed  but  17  of  the  22  {fi)  ; 
whence  it  comes,  that  on  the  fincient  Hebrew 
coins,  we  find  but  17  letters  of  the  Samaritan,  or 
ancient  Hebrew  charadlers  ; but  in  modern  ma- 
nufcripts  we  find  22.  The  alphabets  in  PI.  XIIl. 
are  taken  from  Franc.  P.  Bayerii  Archid.  Valenti, 
'^c.  de  Nvmis  Hebrac  Samaritanis.  Valentia.  1781. 
The.  fame  reafon  we  affign  for  the  Irifh  having 
adopted  but  17  of  the  20  original  Ogham  nume- 
rals, which  were  afterwards  increafed  to  24  in 
number. 

Had 

fk)  Zain  was  not  ufed  becaufe  fimilar  in  found  to  Tfadt ; 
Theth  not  ufed  becaufe  fimilar  to  Tau  ; and  Cayih  rejected  being 
fimilar  to  Koph  / and  Pe  to  Belh. 
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Had  letters  been  invented  before  numerals,  or 
had  they  been  originally  independant  of  them,  it 
is  to  be  fuppofed,  the  inventor  would  have  clalfed 
the  elemental  founds ; the  original  inventor  of  an 
alphabet  of  letters,  would  certainly  have  diftri- 
buted  the  charafters  of  the  elemental  founds,  ac- 
cording to  their  feveral  orders  ; hrfl  into  vowels 
and  confonants,  and  thefe  again  into  dentals,  la- 
bials and  palatines,  &c.  whereas,  they  are  arrang- 
ed in  a confufed  and  disjointed  feries,  which 
plainly  fhews,  they  had  originally  fome  other  ufe, 
and  this  could  only  be  for  numerals ; and  although 
in  the  Irilh  Ogham  the  vowels  follow  each  other, 
without  any  intervening  confonants,  when  the 
Ogham  numerals  were  arranged  in  alphabetic  or- 
der, they  followed  the  eaftern  cuftom.  We  fee 
alfo  in  the  modern  Arabic  and  Perfic  alphabets, 
when  new  letters  were  introduced,  though  the 
arrangement  was  altered,  the  numerals  ftill  hold 
their  proper  places.  In  the  modern  Perfic  Te  is 
the  fourth  letter,  yet  as  a numeral  it  ftands  for 
400,  the  Tau  of  the  Chaldceans ; Se  is  the  fifth 
letter,  and  fiands  for  300,  the  value  of  Sin  of 
the  Chaldaeans  ; and  Giim  which  is  the  fifth  letter, 
fiands  for  3,  the  value  of  the  Glnmel  of  the 
Chaldasans.  In  the  Arabic,  Te  is  the  third  letter, 
yet  fiands  for  400,  equal  to  the  Chaldaic  Tau; 
Gjim  is  the  fifth  in  order,  yet  fiands  for  3,  he.  &c. 
Sec  PI.  X.  p.  2. 

P 2 


There 
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There  have  been  few  nations,  even  the  moft 
barbarous,  that  could  not  have  reckoned  to  twen- 
ty, the  number  of  fingers  on  the  hands  and  toes 
on  the  feet  j and  as  few  that  would  not  have  in- 
vented fome  arbitrary  marks  to  ftand  for  each 
number  to  that  amount.  Such  a people  being  ig- 
norant of  alphabetic  writing,  on  their  acquaint- 
ance with  others,  (as  with  the  Chaldaeans  or  Phse- 
nicians),  who  ufed  arbitrary  marks  for  both  pur- 
pofes,  would  naturally  preferve  the  fhapes  and 
forms  of  their  own  numerals,  on  being  infirufted 
in  the  application  of  numerals  to  elementary 
founds ; and  hence  may  arife  that  diverfity  of 
alphabets  we  find  in  the  eafl  and  elfe where  (/). 

As  to  thofe  who  think  letters  were  in  ufe  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  I think  the  fcriptures  plainly 
fliew  they  were  not.  The  covenant  between 
Abraham  and  Abimelech  was  ratified  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  oxen  and  ftieep  by  the  latter,  and  by 
a mutual  oath,  without  any  mention  being  made 
of  a written  memorial.  That  between  Jacob  and 
Laban  was  ratified  by  colleding  a heap  of  ftones, 
in  a circular  form,  upon  which  they  partook  of 
a common  entertainment,  and  ereded  a pillar: 

fuch 


(/)  But  with  all  nations,  even  the  moll  enlightened,  ten  was 
the  perfedl  number,  and  from  ten,  they  began  to  numerate  a- 
new.  Denarius  eft  Deus  fummus,  et  Deor.um  Deus,  quo  • ma- 
nuum  pedum  que  decern  fint  digiti  ; decemque  prcedicamenta 
& orationis  partes  decern.  Omnia  enim  iphs  Decas  ut  fit,  al- 
locutionem  ceteris  orationis  partibus  apponunt  & fupplementum. 
(Nicomachi  Arithm.  Theolog.  apud  Photium  p.  464). 
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£uch  a circular  heap  is  expreffed  in  Hebrew  by  the 
word  Ji*?  and  hence  geal  and  gal^  in  Irifh,  fig- 
nify  a heap  of  ftones,  a covenant,  pledge,  fecu- 
rity,  &c.  This  word,  and  the  application  of  it,  their 
anceflors  mud  have  learnt  in  the  eaft  {rn). 

Abraham  went  from  t/ir,  in  Chaldsea,  into  Ca- 
naan and  into  Egypt,  and  probably  carried  wdth 
him  the  aftronomical  character  of  the  Chaldseans, 
which  we  have  (hewn  were  alfo  numerals,  and  af- 
terwards became  alphabetic  letters  ; the  Phseni- 
cians  would  be  defirous  of  learning  fuch  charac- 
ters, for  the  more  ready  depidling  of  the  conftel- 
lations  ; they  were  navigators  at  an  early  time, 
and  certainly  applied  themfelves  to  the  delineation 
of  a caeleftial  chart ; from  their  proximity  and 
connexion  with  the  Chaldmans,  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  application  of  thefe 
aftronomical  numerals,  to  the  powers  of  founds, 
as  foon  as  invented,  and  hence  might  boafl;  of 
their  being  the  authors  of  alphabetic  writing,  an 
honour  we  think  due  to  the  Chaldteans. 

We  (hall  now  attempt  to  (hew  the  caufe  of 
fimilitude  between  the  modern  Iri(h  charafters  and 
the  Greek  and  Latin  charafters.  They  certainly 
had  one  common  origin  the  Pelafgian  j but  the 
Pelafgi  were  Scythians.  The  learned  Ihre  has 

treated 


(w)  See  conjectural  obfervations  on  the  origin  and  progrefs 

of  alphabetic  writing,  (anonymous).  London,  1772 an 

ingenious  eflay,  wherein  the  author  attempts  to  demonllrate 
that  the  Greek  capitals  were  formed  from  the  pohtion  of  the 
mouth  in  the  pronunciation  of  them. 
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treated  this  fubjefl  fo  mafterly  and  fo  fully,  we 
(hall  here  give  his  words  : —Pelafgi  Scythica  gens 
fuerint;  fi  itaque  verum  eft,  quam  probatillimis 
veterum  Grsecise  fcriptorum  teftiinoniis  evidentur 
, confirmatum,  Pelafgos  Atticofque  Thracias  feu, 
quod  idem  eft,  Getiaz  originis  gentem  fuifle ; 
confequi  videtur,  linguam  Pelafgorum  aliam  non 
fuifle  quam  Geticam,  literafque  illas,  quas  ante 
Cadmus  adventum,  Diodoro  Siculo  tefte,  habuit 
Hellas,  qiiafque  y^ufjii*<xTa  appellabant,  fuiflfe 

Geticas.  Vocabantur  easdem  ’ArTtm,  quam  vocem 
dum  Hefychius  explicat  ra  a^x^a  antiqua 

& domeftica  ; ingeniofa  eft  Heinfii  conjeflura,  eaf- 
dem  ut  & gentem  ipfam  ita  appellatam  eflfe,  non  ab 
urbe  Athentz  nec  ab  Atthide,  Cranai  filia,  fed  ab 
atikim^  quod  in  lingua  Ebraea  antiques 
notat.  Hoc  vero  fi  fuerit,  probabile  eft,  id  ipfis 
nominis  datum  eflfe  a recentioribus  advenis  Cad- 
meis.  Communis  quidem  eruditorum  opinio  eft, 
illas,  quibus  ufa  eft  florens  Hellas^  literas  per 
Cadmum  a Phcenicibus  in  earn  tranfveftas  elfe ; fed 
fateor,  me  in  alia  omnia  difcedere,  & licet  huic 
quaeftioni  heic  locus  non  fit,  attamen  velim  mihi 
explicent  hujus  fententiae  Patroni.  i.  Cur  ex 
viginti  duabus  orientalium  literis  noji  nifi  fedecim 
Graecis  dederit  ? 2.  Cur  non  nifi  poft  belli  Tro- 

jani  tempora  inter  literas  Grecas  recepta 

fuerint,  quum  tamen  to,  & p inter  fuas  habue- 
rit  Cadmus  ? 3.  Cur  fi  Cadmeas  erant  Graecorum 

literae,  tanquam  fmgulare  quid  commemoret  He- 
rodotus 
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rodotus  L.  V.  ipfo  juvene  repertas  adhuc  fuifle 
reliquias  fcripturae  Cadmeas  in  templo  Apollinis 
Ifthmenii  ? 4.  An  fi  Sainaritana  tuiffet  Cadmas 

litteratura,  illaque  in  Graecia  omninm  prima,  ali- 
qua  veri  fpecie  dicere  potuiffent  Plinius  Hift.  Nat. 
L.  7.  & Tacitus  Annal.  XI.  eandam  fimilimam 
fuiffe  antiquiffimae  Latii  ? 5.  Cur  Cadmus  in  Phae- 
nicia  literas  a dextra  fmiftram  verfus  exararet,fed 
in  Greciani  adveniens  eafdem  a finiflra  ad  dextram 
pingeret.  Hoc  enim  fcripturae  genus  femper  ob- 
tinuifle,  baud  obfcure  indicat  Herodotus  L.  2. 
ubi  diffenfum  defcribit  inter  inftituta  Egyptiorum 
& Graecorum. 

Ad  harmoniam,  quae  inter  linguam  Scythicam 
Graecamque  obfervatur,  fieri  poteft,  ut  nonnihil 
etiam  contulerint  plurimae  illae,  quae  per  Scythiam 
& in  primis  Ponticas  regiones  fparfae  erant,  Grae- 
corum colonise.  Nemo  ignorat,  earundem  men- 
tionem  facere  Ovidium  in  Priftium  libris.  Hifto- 
ricorum  purens,  a me  faepius  laudatus,  eofdem 
Scythico-Graecos  appellat  L.  i.  immo  in  oralione 
ad  Graecos  Boryfthenicos  perhibet  Dio  Chryfofto- 
mus,  Tauricam  Cherfonecum  a Graecis  & Scythis 
promifcue  habitatam  fuifle,  immo  Homeri  carmina 
in  ultimis  his  turn  cogniti  orbis  partibus  ieflitata 
fuifle,  maximiquehabita.  Sed  de  ifliufmodi  colonis 
nec  non  hoflili  invafione  in  genere  obfervandum 
puto,  fieri  utique  per  eafdem  potuifle,  ut  utriufque 
gentis  fermo  aliquid  peregrinitatis  contraxerit  in 
fingularibus  vocabulis,  fed  genio  tamen  fermonis 

cujufvis 
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cujufvis  loquentium  integro  monente.  Videmus 
id,  ex : gratia  in  Hi/pania,  uhi  licet  Gothica  ^ eti- 
am  Arabica  multa  jus  civitatis  nacta  ftnt^  lingua 
iamen  ipfa  gentum  fuum /ervavit  illibatum. 

Dari  itaque  mihi  volo,  Grcecam  linguam  & Ge- 
ticam  fororias  eiTe,  & a communi  fonte  Scythico  prog-^ 
natas ; quod  monuifle,  eo  magis  e re  mea  fuit, 
quo  faepius  in  curfu  operis  ex  Graecia  noftrorum 
vocabulorum  fontes  repeto.  Eft  vero  non  raro, 
ubi  noftra  lingua  vicem  reddere  reperiretur,  & 
deperditas  inter  Groecos  radices  fubminiftrare, 
fi  quis  utriufque  linguae  peritus  hanc  provinciam 
fufcipere,  operae  dretium  duceret. 

This  extrad  from  the  learned  Ihre  accounts  for 
the  fimilarity  of  the  modern  Irifti  charader  with 
the  Greek,  and  for  the  identity  or  fac  fimile  of 
the  abbreviations  ufed  by  the  Irifii  and  the 
Greeks  ; they  all  flowed  from  the  fame  Scythian 
fountain,  and  apparently  were  originally  nu- 
merals. 

We  flatter  ourfelves  fome  new  light  has  been 
thrown  on  this  curious  fubjed,  which  has  hither- 
to fruftrated  the  enquiries  of  the  learned  from  the 
age  of  Pliny  to  the  prefent  time.  Nothing  here 
is  affirmed  with  certainty,  and  we  fliall  think  our- 
felves happy,  if  this  effay  may  tend,  in  the  fmall- 
eft  degree,  to  lead  others  of  greater  abilities  to  a 
better  inveftigation  of  the  fubjed. 

As  to  the  great  variety  of  alphabets  in  the 
Ogham  manner  of  writing  of  the  ancient  Irifh, 

being 
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being  no  lefs  in  number  than  1 50,  (as  it  is  faid) 
,our  furprize  will  ceafe,  if  we  confider  all,  one 
only  excepted,  were  invented  for  the  purpofe  of 
impofmg  on  the  vulgar,  and  ufed  on  charms,  ta- 
lifmans,  &c.  The  Arabs  had  no  lefs  than  28 
alphabets,  which  they  called  Simia  from  Sem,  i.  e. 
a name  ; this  was  a fpecies  of  gepmancy  or  divi- 
nation employed  by  them  on  talifmans,  and  in  the 
invocation  of  fpirits ; in  their  books  teaching  this 
art,  the  twenty-eight  alphabets  of  various  charac- 
ters are  delineated,  which  they  imagined,  by  cer- 
tain combinations,  had  power  to  make  fupernatu- 
ral  beings  fubfervient  to  the  wifhes  and  commands 
of  men  (0). 

(0)  See  Richardfon’s  Arabic  Di61.  under  the  word  Kimyia, 
p.  1511. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Seled  terms  of  Law  and  Government^  and  fome  other 
remarkable  words  ufcd  by  the  Irijh  in  their  an- 
cient Breith-amhuin  Laws. 

Laws,  and  a regular  Government,  muft  have 
proceeded  from  a civilized  fociety.  A favage 
nation  becoming  civilized,  by  mixing  with  a ci- 
vilized nation,  mufl;  have  borrowed  all  terms  of 
law  and  government  from  them.  A nation  fitu- 
ated  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  globe,  making  ufe 
of  terms  of  Jaw  and  government,  common  to  the 
eaftern  nations,  and  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  mufl:  have  received  civilization  from  the 
hands  of  eaftern  nations.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
fome  families  preferved  themfelves  from  that  bar- 
barity and  ignorance  which  fucceeded  the  confu- 
fion  of  language,  and  the  difperfion  of  mankind; 
the  moft  ufeful  and  neceflTary  difcbveries  were 
never  entirely  loft — but  thofe  who  remained  in 
the  plain  of  Shinar  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
preferved  the  precious  feeds  of  fcience  and  good 
government ; neither  were  thefe  branches  of 
knowledge  altogether  forgotten  by  thofe  colonies 

who 
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who  took  up  an  early  fixed  refidence  ; for  exam- 
ple, thofe  who  fettled  in  Perfia  (a),  Syria  and 
£gypt — by  their  means  the  feveral  parts  of  hu- 
man knowledge  were  preferved,  propagated  and 
improved,  but  all  the  reft  led  the  life  of  favages 
and  barbarians  ; they  neglected  all  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, even  the  moft  common  and  neceflary,  and 
not  a few  forgot  even  the  ufe  of  fire. 

We  have  fhewn  from  numerous  authorities, 
that  the  Scythians  of  whom  we  fpeak  fettled  in 
Iran,  in  Armenia,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar ; that  they  extended  on  one  fide 
to  Touran,  Thibet,  China  and  Japan ; on  the 
other  to  Phoenicia,  ASpCia  and  Egypt,  from  whence 
they  migrated  to  Crete,  Sicily  and  Spain,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Brittannic  JJles.  As  we  muft  briefly 
walk  over  this  ground  again  in  the  next  chapter, 
we  fhall  proceed  to  produce  more  authorities 
drawn  from  language,  in  the  terms  of  law  and 
government  ftill  exifting  in  the  Breith-amnan 
Laws  of  Ireland,  defying  our  adverfaries  to  bring 
proofs  of  fuch  terms  exifting  in  the  languages  of 
any  northern  nations,  from  whom  they  wifh  to 
derive  the  anceftry  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  thefe 
Weftern  Ifles. 

When  we  view  fociety  as  the  eflefl:  of  unani- 
mous concord,  it  neceffarily  fuppofes  certain  co- 
venants, thefe  covenants  imply  conditions,  thefe 

conditions  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  firft  laws 

by 


[o'.  Perfia,  that  Is  Iran. 
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by  which  focieties  are  governed  ; thefe  are  the 
origin  of  all  political  regulations  which  have 
been  fucceflively  eftabliihed. 

The  word  for  a covenant  in  Irifh  is  Beart  or 
Berit,  plur.  Breith  j hence  Breith-neamh^  the 
code  of  the  covenant,  the  conllituted  covenant. 
The  word  Breith  is  often  compounded  as  Breith- 
amhan^  Ceart-breith^  Co?nb-breith,  Breith- caoman^ 
he,  which  terms  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

The  old  Britifh  w'ords  for  a covenant  are 
Marchnady  Cyttundehy  Cordiad,  Ammod,  Dytindeb, 
Addeivid. 

A covenant,  in  the  Danilh  language,  is  exprefled 
by  the  Irifh  word  Underhandling  ; a feof  or  feodal 
tenure  by  Lelrngods,  a feadal  law  by  Lehnfret. 

It  is  evident  the  Irifh  borrowed  from  neither  of 
thefe  languages.  In  the  Oriental  languages,  the 
words  law  and  covenant  are  fynonimous  \ they  are 
fo  in  the  Irifh,  and  generally  exprelTed  by  Breith. 
In  Hebrew  (J?)  Berit,  fignifies  a covenant 

(foedus,  pactum).  Mofes  ufes  no  other  expreffion, 
fpeaking  to  his  people  of  the  ten  commandments 
given  him  by  God,  and  indeed  by  the  tenour  of 
the  whole  text,  it  is  very  evident  a compact  is 

meant. 

(5)  And  in  Phaenician  Bnrut  or  Berut,  muft  have  fignified 
the  /«w,  for  the  city  of  Berytus  in  Phasnicia,  was  fo  called 
from  the  famous  Lanv  ylcademy  founded  there.  The  Emperor 
Juflinian  named  this  city,  the  mother  and  nurfe  of  the  law, 
and  from  thence  he  called  the  two  famous  civilians  Dorotkeus 
and  Anntolim,  to  alTift  in  compofing  the  digefts.  By  whom  this 
Phasnidan  College  was  founded  is  uncertain. 
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meant.  Deutr.  ch.  xxvi.  Mofes  holding  the  ta- 
bles, fays,  “ this  day  ye  have  eleded  Jehovah^ 
your  Elohim,  (lord,  mafter)  and  have  promifed 
to  keep  his  ways,  and  be  obedient  unto  him,  and 
God  has  this  day  chofen  you  his  peculiar  people.’” 
From  thefe  texts,  fays  Spencer,  it  is  evident,  the 
obligation  was  mutual ; and  from  hence  he  thinks 
the  law  given  to  the  people  of  Ifrael  is  called 
Berith,  or  Caiam,  i.  e.  paftum,  fcedus,  fla- 
tutum  ; the  word  fignifies  to  fwear,  to  promife  bj 
oath.  Samarit.  Korn,  foedus.  Irifh  Caom^  Cae- 
man^  Coinan^  Comaoin.  Deut.  xxix.  i.  Thefe  are 
the  words  of  the  compad;  or  covenant ; and  hence 
the  book  containing  thefe  laws  ordered  by  God, 
and  written  by  Mofes  in  the  mount,  is  called  Exod. 
xxiv.  7,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.  Therefore 
Berit,  in  Hebrew,  implies  both  law  and 
covenant,  Berit  malachy  fasdus  falls 

Numb,  xviii.  xix.  2 Chron.  xiii.  5,  where  it  is 
tranflated  a covenant  of  falt^  but  it  is  evidently 
the  law  relating  to  fait,  as  appears  from  Lev.  ii.  13- 
Guifetius  in  his  comments  on  the  words  firfl; 
quoted,  fays,  mihi  fatis  eft  lex  data  de  fale  Lev.  iL 
1 3 ommi  exceptione  carens  y irrevocabilis — ita  M 
hcec  phrafis  contineat  comparationem,  fell,  res  erii 
ceque  firma  ac  lex  de  fale.  Berit  then,  in  Hebrew^ 
fignifies  both  covenant  and  law.  (f)  miri 

‘'D;i  ywb'J  nam  loquiter  codex  facer  ul 

homines 


(c)  GufTctiiis  Comm,  ad  verb. 
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homines  loqui  confueverunt.  (Babha  Mezia.  fob 

3‘)- 

Hence  our  Iriih  Breith-neamh.  Now  having 
clearly  Ihewn  that  the  Irifh  word  Breith^  is  Hebrew, 
and  ufed  by  Mofes  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  the  Irifli 
always  applied  it,  the  adjedive  neanih  fhould  cer- 
tainly be  fought  for  in  the  fame  language.  Here 
the  Hebrew  nani  or  mum,  comes  to  our  alTiftance. 

nam  di6la  divina,  eaque  de  legibus,  dogma- 
tis  & prophetiis  ('Gulfetius).  Nam,  dicere,  inde 
naoum  conftitutum  : a nam  fit — Syriac  : namoufa 
lex,  & inde  Graec,  ; inde  etiam  rego, 
adminiftro,  unde  praefedura.  lege 

fancio.  Hibernicc  nimh  & Finland ; nimefi  ad 
nam  pertinent — id  mihi  fatis  fuperque  eft,  ut 
linguarum  omnium  ab  Hebraica  derivaiionem 
hinc  opprobem.  (Thomaflinus  GlolT.  Hebr.  Univ. 

P-  595> 

This  great  etymologift  has  written  the  Irifii 
word  nimh  for  neamh,  but  he  is  pofitive  it  derives 
from  the  Hebrew  nam  ; therefore  the  title  of  the 
Irifh  laws  Breith-neamh  might  be  tranflated  Judicia 
Calejiia, — neamh  certainly  fignifies  heaven  and 
heavenly  in  the  Irifli  and  Thibet  dialeds,  but  I 
think  it  is  improperly  applied  here. 

That  Breith  implies  law  and  covenant  in  Irifli, 
is  clear  from  the  following  palfage,  extraded  from 
the  14th  Vol.  of  the  MSS.  Laws  in  my  poffefTion. 
“ Law  cannot  yield  to  the  argument  of  the 

“ pleader, 
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pleader,  but  as  his  argument  agrees  with  the 
“ authority  of  the  law  : no  argument  can  invali- 
“ date  the  law.  ‘The  Breith  neamh  was  enabled 
“ with  the  common  confent  of  the  chiefs  and  people 
“ ajfembled ; it  is  therefore  general  and  binding 
“ to  all.  If  a queflion  arifes  not  explained  in  the 
“ code,  then,  ancient  traditions  of  the  Fileath's 
“ mull  decide.’*  {d) 

The  Breith  neamh  was  revifed  triennially  at 
Tarah,  where  all  the  Hates  of  the  Idngdom  were 
affembled.  The  name  of  the  place  feems  to  have 
been  given  from  niin  Torah^  lex,  the  law ; and 
at  this  affembly  we  read  of  a feaft  given  to  the 
people.  (See  Colledanea  III.  p.  513).  This  was 
probably  a facrifice  ; for  with  the  ancients  no  co- 
venant was  made  or  ratified  without  a facrifice — 
fcedera  non  fine  fanguinis  efu  inibant,  all  cove- 
nants were  concluded  with  eating  of  blood.  Ihis 

cuftom. 


{^d)  The  Fileaths  were  philofophers,  lawyers  and  divines — 
aut  fi  privilegium  philofophorum  eft,  (inquit  Tertullianus)  & 
utique  GrKCorum  ; quafi  non  & ScythjE  & Indi  philofophentur 

et  hos  philofophos  alio  quidam  nomine  Tarabojlefcos,  item 

Phileatos  olim  appellabant.  (El.  Schedius  p.  255 ).  The  opi- 
nion delivered  by  thefe  Fileath’s  was  called  beul-ufda,  or  tradi- 
tional, from  beul  the  mouth,  and  us  a ftory  or  tradition — and 
fuch  opinion  was  efteemed  equal  to  the  wTitten  l^^- 
is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  by  thofe  Perftans,  who  are  difciples  of 
Zoroafter.  UJla,  ou,  Abejla,  eft  le  lol  non  ecrite,  qui  contient 
plufieurs  traditions,  qui  parml  les  diciplcs  de  Zoroaftre,  ont  la 
nreme  autorite  que  la  loi  ecrite  (Herbelot;.  Avefta, 

or  Abefta,  a traditional  fupplcment  to  th;  books  which  con- 
tain the  principle,  of  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  or  fire- wor- 
ftiippers  of  Perfia,  (Richardfon' — Ch.  phell  dijudicare,  dil. 

qulrere,  phila,  Intcrpretatio. 
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cuftom,  fays  the  learned  Spencer,  was  never  omitt* 
ed  by  the  Scythians; — non  Scythis  tantum  & 
aliis  gentibus,  fed  Romanis  etiam  omni  genere 
humanitatis  ex  cultis,  fanguinem  in  fsedere  pan- 
gendo  bibere  (Spencer,  p.  614).  Hence  Mofes, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  nations,  when  he  had 
written  the  mutual  terms  of  the  Berit  in  a book, 
and  the  people  had  heard  them  read,  having  of- 
fered a facrifice,  he  fprinkled  half  the  blood  on 
the  altar  and  half  on  the  people,  faying,  this  is' 
the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  God  covenants 
with  you,  on  all  his  fayings.  But  this  cuftom  was 
praflifed  long  before  the  time  of  Mofes — Sacra- 
ficia  fsedaralia  lege  Molls  antiquiora  fuifle — ft  ve- 
terum  facrificia  evolvamus,  raro,  facriftcia  fine 
covivio,  rariffime  faedera  fine  facriftcio  fada  repe- 
riamus  (Spencer  p.  766)  ; hence  in  Irilh  cao7n  and 
cum  from  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldaean  mp  com^  fig- 
nifies  a covenant  and  a feaft,  as  does  the  word 
Coijhire,  a feaft  and* a tribunal,  from  the  Hin- 
doftan  language — ne  faedera  quidem  incruenta 
funt,  fauciant  fe,  qui  pacifeuntur ; exemptumque^ 
fanguinem  ubi  permifeuere,  deguftant : id  putant 
manfurac  ftdei  pignus  certilTimum.  (Pomponius 
Mela  L.  2.  C.  i).  (/) 

Leges 

(e)  From  thefe  roots  proceed  the  Irifh  aod-beart,  the  facrifice 
of  the  covenant ; in  the  Shanferit  birtOy  a facrifice.  See  Holwell’s 
Hindollan.  And  as  every  covenant  was  ratified  by  a facrifice, 
may  not  the  Latin  foedus  be  derived  from  the  Arab,  feada,  re- 
demptio,  facrificium.  The  Corn-Caiam,  or  horn  of  the  covenant, 

ufed 
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Leges  a deo  acceptas  Mofes  in  libro  confcribit, 
multltudinifque  exponit.  Qaibus  cum  fe  parituros 
promiffiflent ; duodecim  columnas  & alt  are  erigit, 
•uidlimafque  maElari  curat ; quarum  fanguinis  dimi- 
dium  altari  afpergit,  alteram  dimidiam  verfus  tur- 
bam  fpargit.  Et  hac  ratione  dei  nomine  fcedus  cum 
Ifraelitico  populo  pangit ; vi  cujus  illi  legum  fibi 
propofitarum  obfervaiionem  in  fe  fuofque  pofleros 
fan£le  fufcipiunt  (f ). 

This  ceremony  of  compact  between  the  eleded 
and  the  eledlors,  in  the  Irifh  Brehon  Laws,  is 
fometimes  named  Biod  and  Bold,  which  fignifies  a 
vow  or  compadl  reciprocally  given  between  parties. 
The  word  has  a great  affinity  to  the  Arabic  biat, 
w'hich  in  the  modern  Arabic  implies,  the  eledlion 
or  inauguration  of  a Khalife.  This  ceremony  is 
performed  by  taking  the  new  Khalife  by  the  hand; 
it  is  a kind  of  pledge  and  homage,  and  oath  of 
fidelity.  (Herbelot).  Biat^  according  to  Golius, 
is  derived  from  baa,  vendidit,  and  in  the  third 
conj.  contraxit,  fiipulatus  padlufque  fuit  cum  alio, 
which  is  the  precife  meaning  of  the  Irifh  biod  or  boid. 

Breith-amhan  fignifies  the  law,  a judge,  the 
perfect  covenant : the  latter  part  of  the  compound 
comes  alfo  from  the  Hebrew  amen,  credere, 
fidere,  verificare,  veritas,  fides — hinc  tranfit  in 

0^  vocem 

ufed  by  the  Irifh  at  thefe  feflivals  is  of  this  origin  likewife,  as 
is  Coimhde,  a landlord  or  feudatory  chief.  See  Adh.  From 
the  fame  root  is  bratair,  a brother,  frater,  focius,  confcderatus, 
according  to  Refcnius  in  his  Iflandick  Dift.  and  alfo  brlthid,  a 
focia  confasderata,  viz.  nnan. 

(f)  Waehner.  Antiq.  Ebraeor.  tom  2.  p.  230. 
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vocem  credentis,  aflentientis,  quod  diftum  eft  ; 
fed  magis  eft  fides  in  contradibus,  cum  n finale, 
amanah^  contractus,  ratrficatio.  Ceift-Breith,  or, 
Ceart-Breith^  the  perfected  covenant,  from  cear- 
dam  or  ceartam^  to  make  or  do ; whence  ceard, 
an  artificer,  opifex.  The  noun  berit  feldom 
occurs  in  the  fcripture  without  the  verb  ca- 
rath.  1 Sam.  ii.  i.  “ And  Nahafli,  the  Ammo- 
nite, came  up  and  encamped  againft  Jabefii  Gilead; 
and  the  men  of  Jabefti  faid  unto  Nahafh 

{carath  lenu  beritlj)  make  a covenant  with  us 
and  we  (hall  ferve  you.”  And  v.  2,  “ And  Na- 
hafli  anfwered  them,  on  this  condition  acarath  be- 
rith^  will  I make  a covenant  with  thee.”  i Sam. 
xxii.  18.  and  2 Chron.  xxiii.  i.  and  in  many 
other  places  ri’iD  carath  is  joined  with  nm  berith, 
and  in  all  thefe  the  fenfe  of  carath  is  to  make  or 
perfect  a covenant  (g). 

In  the  Irifh  poem  of  the  invafion  of  Ireland,  by- 
Erragon,  tranfiated  by  the  ingenious  and  learned 
Dr.  Young,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  at  p.  45, 
are  thefe  lines : 

Bheirramfa  agus  Ailde  ur 
Breiteach  bliadhna  ri  mur  Finn.  ' 

I and  the  noble  Ailde  withdraw  our  covenant 
for  a year  from  Finn, 

Here  Breith  is  lengthened  by  the  poet  to  breiteach, 
to  anfwer  the  meafure  of  the  verfe. 

The 

(g)  See  what  has  been  written  on  thefe  words  by  Sharp, 
Catcot,  Hutchinfon,  &c. 
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The  reafon  for  withdrawing  from  the  covenant, 
is  given  in  the  two  preceding  lines,  viz.  becaufe 
they  had  not  been  invited  to  the  feaft  at  Almhuiriy 
which  was  probably  a federal  feaft. 


LAW  TERMS. 

Al.  The  Arabic  article  al  was  ufed  by  the  ancient 
Irilh,  we  find  it  in  moft  ancient  manufcripts, 
as  in 

Almafan,  alms,  charity. 

Ail-meadh,  prayer,  praife.  Arab,  el-hemdu^  from 
hemd,  praife  ; elhemdu  lillah^  praife  to  God. 

Albhar,  favage,  from  the  Arab,  birre,  favage. 

Alneogh,  the  elm  tree.  Arab,  naugh. 

Alglois,  mifchief.  Arab,  akhlak, 

Alfama,  a drove,  herd.  AY2h.  juma. 

Alraon,  a foreign  journey.  Arab,  rah^  ruhel. 

Altadbh,  civilization.  Arab.  adeb. 

Alluita,  a wound.  Arab,  alut^  talut,  lutum.^  &c. 

Almafana,  or,  Almfana,  alms,  charity,  ni  gaba 
Taibret  almfana  in  abeat  dich  feir^  a Taibret  or 
Prieft  fhall  not  take  or  accept  of  alms  from 
paupers.  The  verb  is  afanam^  ox^fanam,  to  do 
good,  to  heal,  &c.  Arab,  hafana,  bonum 
fecit  (plerumque  hafna  effertur)  ; unde  mahafan, 

q^2  benefada. 
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benefada.  Gol.  p.  612.  Hence  the  Almafan 
of  the  Irifh  and  the  and  EM^y.o^ou>i  of  the 

Greeks.  Old  Span.  Ahnofna. 

The  modern  Irilh  have  confounded  the  article 
with  the  word,  and  all  our  Irifh  Lexicons  are  very 
defective  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  the  prefix 
M,  which  in  many  words  is  only  the  fign  of  a noun, 
denominating  the  inftrument  of  the  adlion,  as  in 
the  Oriental  languages. 

Achufac,  a feudal  tenure.  See  Fine — Arab.  Ak- 
hezei,  a fief ; it  implies  the  receiving  of  lands 
from  a chief,  and  might  refer  to  copyholds  or 
farms  ; fo  that  nothing  conclufive  to  fiefs  can 
be  drawn  from  this  alone,  fays  Richardfon, 
in  his  preface  to  his  Arab.  Diff.  p.  33. — The 
rife  and  progrefs  of  the  feudal  fyflem  in  Europe 
is  marked ; it  was  an  exotic  plant,  and  it  has 
of  confequence  engaged  the  attention  of  our 
ableft  antiquaries.  But  in  the  eaft  it  is  indige- 
nous, univerfal,  and  immemorial.  In  India, 
Perfia,  Tartary,  and  other  eaftern  countries, 
the  whole  detail  of  government,  from  the  molt 
• ancient  accounts  down  to  the  prefent  hour,  can 
hardly  be  defined  by  any  other  defcription  than 
feudal.  (Richardfon).  In  our  preface  to  this 
Volume,  we  have  fliewn  the  opinion  of  a 
learned  author  (U’Ancarville),  that  this  mode 
of  government  originated  with  the  Southern 
Scythians,  and  the  firfl;  inllance  of  it  in  hifiory 
was  their  conqueft  of  Alfyria.  (See  Pref.  p.  33). 

I think 
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i think  the  firft  inftance  of  it  is  under  Belus  or 
Nimrod,  as  we  fhall  fhew  in  the  next  chapter. 
See  Somaine,  Saorgal,  Soirceal,  &c.  The  He- 
brew acha'z,  polfedit,  obtinuit,  achuzza  & 
achuzat^  pofleffio,  is  the  root  of  our  achufac. 
The  Chaldseans,  Syrians  and  Arabs  changed 

the  z into  d and  wrote  achad.  See  Acaid. 

Hence  the  Spanifh  Axuar,  a wife’s  portion  ; 
dos  & mundus  mulieris  quando  nubit.  Irilh 
ocas. 

An,  Ain,  the  law.  Arab,  aien,  rite,  cuflom, 
cannon,  law.  Coptice  han^  judicium.  Sihariy 
judicari.  Irifh  fean-achas^  a judge  of  the  feu- 
dal code.  See  Achus. 

Adh,  Ahud,  the  law.  Faoi-ud,  one  under  cove- 
nant, a feudift.  Arab,  ahud^  a covenant. 
Ohoud  mot  Arabe,  preceptes  de  politique.  (Her- 
belotj.  Ahd^  jusjurandum,  paftum,  foedus, 
promiffum,  a themate  abeda,  (Pocock  Carm. 
1 ograiij- 

Achd,  the  law.  Arab,  akud,  a covenant. 

Adal,  the  law.  Arab- juft itia. 

Adailgne,  a military  covenant.  Arab,  ahud  ulug, 
ulug  is  a Tartar  word  adopted  by  the  Arabs. 
(Richardfonj.  Addala^  redtum  efticere.  (Po- 
cock Carm.  Tog.) 

Agh,  Ach,  the  law.  Heb.  pn  hokk^  ftatutum. 

Arab,  hukk,  the  law.  Perf.  yek. 

Ath-cart,  a renewal  (of  a leafe),  &c.  a redoing. 
See  Ceart-Breith  in  the  preceding  page.  Arab. 
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att,  repetition  ; particula  Hebr.  fiN  res  dif- 
jungit,  at  vero  prsefixum  T Vau,  res  iterum  con- 
. jungit.  (Halich.  olam.  p.  196). 

Acaid,  an  eftate,  a pofleflion,  fettlement,  fixed 
abode.  Chald.  nriN?  achad,  pofleflion.  Achida, 
hasreditas.  Arab.  Akhad. 

Acaire,  Acairid,  the  fame.  Arab,  akar,  an  im- 
moveable efliate  in  land,  and  houfes,  &c. 

Adhal,  the  van,  a leader  of  the  vanguard.  Por- 
tugueze  adail,  a guide,  leader,  or  condudlor, 
from  the  Arabic  delid,  a guide  ; it  . is  efpecially 
ufed  fpeaking  of  thofe  conducing  armies. 
(Vieyra).  Adail,  a guide,  from  the  Arab. 
dalla,  to  Ihew  the  way.  In  Africa  this  word  is 
the  name  of  an  officer  who  conducts  the  army. 
(De  Soufa  Lex.  Portug.  Arab.j — Hence  the 
Irilh  have  alfo  data,  a demonftration,  explana- 
tion ; and  Dal-greine,  or,  the  Leader  of  the 
Sun,  the  name  given  to  Fionn-mac-Cumal’s 
flandard,  the  Fingal  of  Macpherfon.  Admha- 
lich,  a royal  warrant.  Arab,  ahd,  a war- 
rant ; metik,  a king. 

Aghreir,  the  law,  a covenant.  Arab,  akrer,  a 
covenant. 

Aghall,  fpeech,  agreement,  covenant.  Flence 
Eo-ghalladh,  the  new  Teftament  or  covenant. 
Arab,  akauil,  fpeeches,  words,  compads. 

Ailmeadh,  praifes,  prayers.  Arab,  alhamdu. 

Aire,  Aireac,  Aiteac,  noble,  a chief.  Arab,  arek, 
arha,  atik. 


Aodhaire, 
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Aodhaire,  a (hepherd.  Chald.  hoder^  a flock. 
In  Irifli  aodb  is  a Angle  flieep.  Aodhar^  a flock, 
and  many  flieep.  And  aire^  a watch,  a guard, 
our  word  fliould  be  aodhar-aire. 

Ailim,  to  nurfe,  to  educate.  Arab,  ahala,  edu-. 
care,  & idoneum  reddere. 

Ailam,  to  nurfe,  to  give  fuck,  to  fbfter,  to  edu- 
cate. The  fofter  father  not  only  took  care  to 
have  the  child  nurfed,  but  educated  alfo,  by 
proper  mafhers.  The  price  of  education  is 

^ fixed  in  the  Brehon  Laws,  accordingf  to  the 
fciences  to  be  taught,  by  the  Aidm-alach  or 
profeflTor,  hired  for  that  purpofe. — Chald. 
ail,  la£tens.  Arab,  ahala,  educare,  & idoneum 
reddere.  (Pocock  Carm.  Tog.  229).  Ar. 
Adim,  the  name  of  Mahammed’s  inflrudtor  and 
chief  companion.  Adamet,  a chief.  The  Irifli 
Aidm-alach  is  probably  derived  from  aidm,  chief, 
and  eolach,  fkilful.  • 

Allabhar,  a confederated  army.  Arab,  halaf,  qui 
juravit  in  foedus,  faederatus.  See  Eallabhar. 

Alt,  a houfe.  Altire,  an  archited.  Altith, 
houfes,  a village.  Indoftanice,  Aldee,  a village. 
See  Dea. 

Amain,  i.  e.  Oifigadh,  i.  e.  Amain,  the  name  of 
an  officer  of  ftate.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
general  title,  and  fometimes  written  Eanian. 
Arab,  amin,  ce  mot  fignifie  jidele,  cette  epithete 
d'amin  fe  donne  aux  gouvernours  & aux  inten- 

dants  des  places  fortes. Les  Turcs  qui  pro- 

noncent 
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noncent  emin  au  lieu  ^amin  entendent  encore 
plus  particuliereraent  par  ce  mot,  celui  qui 
adminijire  les  fermes^  ^ les  revenus  du  Grand 
Seigneur.  (Herbelot).  Amin,  officier  de  finances 
dans  radminiftration  des  Aldees  de  I’Indonftan. 
(Anquetil,  Legis.  Orientale,  p.  257).  Chald. 

Arnan  & Amoun,  in  arte  fidus  exer- 
citatus,  artifex,  opifex,  architedus.  See  Alt. 
The  root  is  aman,  verax,  verus,  fidus,  fi- 
delis ; whence  in  the  Syriac  amin,  eunuchus,  a 
fidelitate.  (Shindl.)  The  moft  ftriking  example 
that  can  be  given  of  the  Hindoftans  and  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,  (the  Irilh 
and  the  Erfe)  having  been  originally  one  and 
the  fame  people,  and  fprung  from  Armenia,  as 
I have  proved  in  numberlefs  inftances,  or  from 
Iran  or  ancient  Perfia,  according  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  is  in  the  names  of  titles  of  the 
flate  officers,  which  are  the  fame  in  the  Brehon 
Laws  as  at  this  day  in  Hindoflan.  Under  the 
monarch  of  Ireland,  we  find  his  Atnra  or  Emi- 
ra,  his  Biotach,  his  Ceann  and  his  Buadhiare. 
See  each  article.  “ La  nobleffe  de  I’lndofian 
“ formoit  trois  ordres  : les  Emirs,  qui  etoint 
“ les  premiers  officiers  de  I’etat,  & les  vicerois 
“ des  provinces,  les  Chans,  qui  occupoient  les 
“ premiers  poftes  dans  les  armces,  h les  Baha- 
“ dours  qui  peuvent  en  quelque  fa9on  etre  com- 
“ pares  a nos  chevaliers.’’  (Anquetil  Legifl- 
Orient.  p.  234.  See  alfo  Dow’s  Hindoflan). 

Airbhe, 
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Airbhe,  a ftory,  a letter,  a written  fpeech.  Arab. 

herf^  a ftory,  fpeech,  letter,  a charaQer. 

Airis,  hiftory.  Arab,  aruz^  occurrences,  poetry, 
profody,  the  argument  or  fenfe  of  a fpeech. 
Hibern.  aoris^  poetry. 

Amh,  one  perfon.  Amhaith,  a community.  Heb, 
am,  populi.  Arab,  amet,  a community. 
Amet  afefal,  all  the'"  learned.  Hibern.  amhait- 
na-feafal. 

Anart,  linen.  R.  inferto.  Arab,  aneat. 
Airillead,  Arileach,  a law.  Tartar,  and  Perfic, 
yerligh,  a royal  mandate,  a diploma.  Bafc, 
jarlecua,  a tribunal. 

Aire,  Aireac,  a chief  judge.  Arab,  arijh,  prin- 
ceps,  prsefedus  pagi.  Eek  and  areek,  noble. 
Hara,  nobili  llirpe  natus.  Perf.  ak,  dominus.(y6) 
Alghneam,  to  plead.  See  Chald.  hegaion, 

P-  3*- 

Aidneadh,  to  plead.  Arab,  hada,  in  clientelam 
recepit : terminavit  judicio  & legis  paena  in  ali- 
quam  animadvertit. 

Aire-ada,  a fevere  punifhment  Infiided  by  a judge. 
See  Aire.  Arab,  had,  cafligatio,  pasna  a ju- 
dice  definita,  pecul.  fuftigatio.  (Ji) 

Aclaidhe,  foftening  rigour,  evading  punifhment. 
Arab,  akl,  paying  a mul£l  for  manllaughter. 

Ain, 


{h)  aorah  cn  Samaritain  fignifie  toujours  loi.  (Lcttrc  dc 
M.  Bjornftahl  a Fabric!,  Titres  primitifs  T.  i.  p.  381. 
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Ain,  money.  Ana,  wealth,  riches.  Arab,  aln^ 
money.  Hindoft.  hun^  hence  the  Irilh  beg-ain 
or  peg-ain,  a penny,  i.  e.  fmall  money. 

Alga,  Algae,  Ealga,  prince,  princely,  noble. 

Tartar  and  Arab.  ulug.  See  Adailgne. 

Ach,  Aice,  a brother,  a tribe,  family.  Aicne,  na- 
ture. ni4  frater  natura. 

Aicir,  the  head  of  a family,  the  root,  a father. 

Chald.  akar.  Arab,  ykr,  ftirps,  radix. 

Ai,  Aoi,  a herd,  a region,  traft  or  country,  com- 
munity, inheritance  of  land,  confederacy,  com- 
pact. It  is  fometimes  written  hy^  as  Hy-Kinfel- 
lagh,  Hy-Failge,  &c.  Arab,  hay^  populus  qui 
fedes  in  loco  aliquo  fimul  fixerunt,  vel  fimul  in 
vicinia  degentes.  Sic  in  lingua  Heb.  ham. 
Thema  eft  Arab,  hayya.  (Pocock  Carm.  Tograi. 

P-  77)- 

Ali,  Alach,  Eile,  a tribe,  crew,  generation  ; as 
Eile  O’Carrol,  Eile  O’Gharty,  he.  Arab,  alt, 
offspring,  race,  dynafty ; as  Ali  Ofman,  Ali 
Zefer,  Ali  Seljuk.  Ehle,  a tribe.  Ahl,  a fa- 
mily. 

Arc,  Earc,  an  impoft,  a tribute.  Arab,  eareh. 

Chald.  arak,  taxavit. 

Amha,  a plebeian.  Arab,  ammet,  amum,  aam. 
Ameul,  bufmefs,  employment.  Arab.  avml. 

Amar,  Emir,  a noble,  a chief,  plur.'i2wr^2.  Arab. 

Emir,  plur.  amera,  iimera.  Perf.  amrugh. 
Afaire,  a Ihoemaker.  Perf.  azar. 


Adon, 
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Adon,  a lord,  prince,  fovereign.  Adonathad, 
or,  Adonahad,  fovereignty.  Ch.  adon^ 
domlnus.  I think  the  latter  part  of  the  com- 
pound refers  to  Ad  or  Ahad  a covenant  or  com- 
pa6l,  fignifying  a king  or  prince  that  has  feu- 
dal pri.nces  under  him.  See  Adh. 

Armenn,  a chief,  prince.  Chald.  arimon, 

dux.  Perf.  arman,  an  elder. 

Aoda,  Oide,  Uide,  a witnefs,  teflimony,  evidence, 
a godfather,  nii?  oda,  teftimony,  evidence. 

Aofdan,  Aoftan,  Aoftag,  a magus,  aftrologer, 
foothfayer  ; thefe  men  had  great  privileges  as 
we  fhall  Ihew  in  the  proper  place.  Chald. 

magus,  aftrologus.  q/lagnin,  magi. 

Suidas  tells  us  the  Perfians  called_  them  Orav*i 
ojlanes  i.  e.  magi,  aftrologi. 

Aifhdeine,  a linen  Aifh,  i.  e.  a fhroud.  And 
Mahummed  laid  in  cubiculo  ayejha^  fub  le<fto 
fuo  in  quo  mortuus  eft. 

Afar-laghach,  to  divine  by  herbs.  Chald. 

hajllr-lakad^  from  haifir^  herba  and  iakady 
fors.  Verbo  Hebraico  lakady  fortitio  ex- 
plicatur  in  tota  pariter  hac  hiftoria  inftitutionis. 
Saulis  ad  regnum,  cum  tribus  fortirentur,  h 
poll  tribus  familia  & in  familia  domus,  & in 
domo  perfona,  ubique  h^ec  fortitio  per  verbuin 
IDb  lakady  exprimitur  (Scacchus  Arcan.  S.  S. 
Myrothecium  p,  833). 


Arfa- 
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Arfa-laghachd,  to  divine  by  numbers.  Chald. 

hirza  lakad.  Arab,  hafar,  numero  com- 
prehendit. 

Afan,  a fhort  fpear.  Dfu-Tafan^  eft  rex  e regibus 
Homeritis,  ad  quem  referunt  fefe,  ut  invento- 
rem,  haftse  Tazanitica  : dicitur  inde  Azan,  vel 
Azanitica,  hafta  media  brevi  & longa ! ! (Gjau- 
harius).  Vide  Schultens  in  notis,  monument, 
vetuft.  Arabia,  p.  17. — But  the  word  is  Irifh, 
as  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  Leabar 
BreaCi  viz.  foidhis  dim  an  tuafal  'Jacoby  'Jof^ph 
oirninie^  agas  afan  in  a laimhf  that  is,  the  noble 
Jacob  fent  his  fon  Jofeph  prepared,  equipped,  and 
with  a ftiort  lance  in  his  hand.  If  it  had  been 
a ftaff,  the  Irifli  would  have  exprelfed  it  by 
maide,  maite,  or  mathan^  the  matah  of  the 
Hebrews  (/}. 

An-eac,  the  woof.  Arab,  hak^  weaving.  Aktun, 
to  weave.  Hak  kirdun^  to  weave. 

B. 

Bar,  Beara,  a judge.  Chald.  examinavit. 

ril  dath-baria^  or,  deta  baria^  leges  pe- 
riti,  juris  confulti.  Dan.  iii.  2.  Arab,  and  Perf. 
behrai,  proper  for  the  adminiftration  of  public 
affairs.  See  Dath. 

Boaire, 

(/)  nro»  matah,  fcipio  qualis  Judae  peregrinatls,  ad  fuftentan- 

dum  corporis  dicitur  de  tribibus  Ifraelis  faspiflime — deduci 

potuit  ex  ramis  arborum,  quibus  genealogise  conferri  folent. 

GufTet. 
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Boaire,  a degree  of  nobility.  Arab,  bohur^  bo- 
huron,  vir  liberalis. 

Buadhaire,  a military  chieftain,  a conqueror,  a va- 
liant foldier.  See  Amain.  Perf.  behader. 
.Baofcna,  law,  compadt,  covenant.  Chald.  pD3 
pe/ak,  refpondet  cum  Hebr.  Berith.  See  the 
beginning  of  this  Chapter.  Chin,  peftka^  ftatu- 
tum,  paflum.  Pafak,  arbiter,  judex. 

Bealac,  a fief,  kings  land.  Perf.  beluk,  a fief. 
Beolach,  a foldier,  military  tenant.  Arab,  bulk,  a 
feod. 

Barneas,  Farneas,  a magiftrate,  governor.  Chald. 
parnas,  feu  pharnas,  magnatum  in  Oriente 
nomina  ; reclorum  feu  gubernatorum  fonat. — 
Syr.  parnes,  eft  paftor ; inde  Parnaflus  eft  »ofx.ect 
fie  montem  dixerunt  ubi  greges  fuos  pafeebant. 
(Buxtorf). 

Beart,  a covenant.  See  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

Beart,  a facrifice.  Aod-beart,  facrifice  of  the  co- 
venant. In  the  Shanferit  birto,  a facrifice. 

Baiie,  a tribe.  Arab,  abala,  focii,  tribus. 

Beis,  money,  tribute.  Arab,  baj,  tribute. 

Barantas,  a warrant,  diploma.  Arab,  baraton,  di- 
ploma regium,  imprimis,  quo  privilegium  ali- 
cui  conceditur  ; whence  we  have 
Barantunas,  a deed  of  feoffment  executed  (Jd). 

. Braide, 

(i)  Brontanus  do  bheir  duine  maidhe  ar  dulne  cigean  dho 
fhein  ar  feadh  an  fhaoglial  no  do  fein  agus  do  fliochd  na  dhiagh 
brontanus  is  a deed  by  which  a rich  man  makes  over  (^land;  to  a 
plebeian  for  ever,  or  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
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Braide,  a captive.  Braideach,  captivity.  Arab. 
beradj.  Perf.  hurdeh. 

Buacall,  a mean  perfon,  fervant  boy.  Arab,  bak- 
hil,  vile,  mean. 

Blar,  a conqueror,  a warrior.  Belhar,  an  ancient 
title  among  the  Indian  princes,  equivalent  to 
Padjhah^  or  emperor.  It  was  born  by  a mo- 
narch to  whom  the  reft  paid  a kind  of  feudal 
obedience ; whofe  refidence  was  on  a moun- 
tain called  Belhar  ; he  ruled  over  the  kingdoms 
of  Calhemir,  Tebet,  Barantola  and  other 
northern  Indians,  called  by  fome  Turky-Hind. 

Bai,  Baith,  a plebeian,  a clown,  of  the  loweft 
rank.  Arab,  beih 

Beas,  a covenant,  compaft.  Arab,  baziir. 

Baili,  a fteward,  bailiff,  he.  Arab,  belu,  a ftew- 
ard,  or  other  perfon  who  manages  the  revenue. 

Beul-ufda,  traditional  law.  See  Breith.  Perf. 
Guebres,  ufta. 

Bafal,  judgment,  opinion,  counfel.  Arab,  ba-zal. 

Bocan,  a manfion,  houfe,  cottage.  Arab,  baki, 
manfit. 

Boromh,  a heavy  tax.  Perf.  buhurum.  Arab,  ba- 
baron,  tria  auri  talenta. 

Beacht,  covenant ; hence  the  Latin  paiffum. 

Bann,  a law,  compadl.  Coptice  bon^  foedus. 

Bannfaor,  free  of  the  compadl,  free  by  law. 

Bal-faire,  herald,  cryer  of  the  court.  Arab,  bilal, 
the  cryers  who  announced  to  the  people  when 

Mahoramet 
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Mahommet  prayed ; from  bela^  making  mani- 
feft  : whence 

Ballardah,  a proclamation.  Ballardhoir,  a herald. 

Beofcara,  a divorce.  Perf.  pijhikar. 

Brcas,  Breas-lan,  a prince.  Ch.  braz^ 

lin,  duces. 

Breaflann,  a palace.  Chald.  barzalin,  prse- 

fefli.  Perf.  berze,  a palace. 

Bafcac,  bailiff,  tollgatherer.  Arab,  baf^hak,  pfae- 
feftus. 

Bla,  be  it  made  manifefl ; this  word  frequently 
occurs  at  the  head  of  paragraphs  in  the  Irifh 
Laws.  Arab,  bela^  manifeftum  fecit.  pilai, 
dijudicare. 

Baitibh,  inteftate.‘  Arab,  tybb,  the  will.  Be  tybb, 
inteflate ; here  the  Arab,  prepofition  be  is  ufed 
in  the  Irifh. 

Bar,  a gentleman,  one  of  the  upper  clafs.  . . Arab. 
beraya,  nobles,  the  higher  order  of  citizens. 

Bas,  arms.  Bajbaire^  a mafler  of  arms,  a fencer, 
tilter,  he.  Arab,  bezz,  arms. 

Bios,  filk.  Biofar,  a worker  in  filk.  Arab,  bezaz, 
un  ouvrier  en  foie.  (Herb.)  Chald.  buz^ 
byffus,  feu  potius  pahnus  lineus,  bombacinus, 
etiam  fericus  ; hence  Bezezjian,  a quarter  of 
Conftantinople,  where  filk  is  fold. 

Bally-biotagh,  lands  appropriated  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  houfehold  of  the  chief.  Arab,  beet, 
alimentum. 


Bat, 


/ 
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Bat,  Batar,  wares.  Arab,  beiat. 

Beal-taine,  a military  tenure  of  lands,  a feed, 
eompaft,  covenant:  the  origin' of  this  com- 
pound feems  to  refer  to  Belus  or  Nimrod, 
(who  certainly  firfl  introduced  this  tenure)  as 
the  Irilh  Beal-tine  does  to  the  fire  of  Belus,  and 
from  whom  the  month  of  May  is  fo  called  at 
this  day.  See  Chapter  VIII.  See  alfo  Tana. 
Chald.  iana,  paftum, 

Beafchna,  a fpoken  dialed.  Shanferit  bhajha. 

Ban,  a meafure.  Ban-al-amh,  a cubit.  Bans, 
mefure  de  longueur,  dans  I’lndouftan.  (Anque- 
til.  p.  281).  Chald.  ama,  cubitus. 

Biotach,  an  officer  who  gathers  the  tribute  in 
kind,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Prince’s  table.  Baile- 
biotach,  fuch  lands  as  are  appropriated  for  the 
menfal  of  the  Chief.  “ Hindoftanice  bataki. 
“ Fonchions  du  bataki  eft,  produire  I’abon- 
“ dance,  prendre  foin  des  terres,  que  ce  foit 
“ la  fon  principal,  fon  unique  objedl.  Tout  im- 
“ pofition,  ou  fruit,  tout  ce  qu’il  retire  de 
“ fixe  des  grands,  qu’il  ecrive.”  (Anquetil. 
p.  260). 

Bras,  tilting,  fingle  combat.  Perf.  buraz. 

Braslongphort,  an  amphitheatre. 

Borrochas,  war  cry,  hectoring.  Arab,  beraki,  be- 
raki,  courage,  courage,  an  animating  jaculation 
to  one  another  in  battle.  (Rich). 

Beim,  a tribe,  a ftock.  Arab,  behm,  a flock,  a 
troop,  an  army. 


Bruigh, 
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Bruigh,  name  of  an  officer  of  ftate  who  had 
lands  affigned  him,  and  other  privileges,  to 
keep  open  houfe  and  to  give  entertainment  to 
all  travellers  in  proportion  to  their  ranks.  The 
houfe  of  the  Bruigh  was  called  guirme^  that  is, 
an  inn.  Chald.  burgni,  hofpes  recipiens 

viatores,  hofpitia — domus  extra  urbem  extrufta 
in  quibus  venduntur  viduala.  garm^  ca- 

ravanfera  a gour,  peregrinus.  Thomaffin 
derives  the  words  from  birah,  palatium, 
and  gour,  peregrinus.  Hence  the  Spaniffi  Ai- 
’vergiie^  a place  of  entertainment,  and  thence 
the  French  Auberge.  Lat.  Albergium,  a lodg- 
ing houfe  on  the  road.  The  Auberge,  in  Malta, 
is  a houfe  where  the  knights  are  entertained  at 
the  expence  of  the  order.  The  houfe  of  the 
Iriffi  Bruigh,  was  alfo  named  Fonn-teach,  from 
teach,  a houfe,  and  form,  a journey.  In  Arabic 
funtuk,  is  a caravanfera  or  inn  (/). 

R Brath, 


(/)  It  Is  fpecified  In  tlie  laws,  that  the  Bruigh  lhall  keep  in 
Ills  houfe,  for  the  amufement  of  men  of  quality,  Beart-ruch, 
Beart-naird,  and  Beart-cubhog,  which  are  all  explained  by 
Taibhle  Floch-thoille,  which  is  generally  tranflated  Chefs. 
Bcart,  in  Irilh,  is  fport ; it  is  the  bert  of  the  Arabs,  plur.  bertinet, 
fports,  amufements  : in  the  Arab,  rukh  is  the  tower,  or  one 
of  the  fix  colours  or  pieces  of  the  game  of  Chefs.  In  Peific 
nerd  is  the  game  of  Chefs,  draughts,  dice.  Cubog  or  Ca- 
bag  is  the  Arab,  kubeh,  the  game  of  Chefs.  Floch  is  the  Per- 
fic  pikb.  Chefs  ; thollle  is  the  Arab,  tuleh  or  tube,  the  Chefs 
boaid,  (i.  e.  fioch-thollle)  ; fo  that  Beart-ruch,  Beart-naird, 
and  Cabagh  or  Cubogh  are  all  Oriental  names  of  the  game 
of  Chefs,  for  which  the  ancient  Irilh  have  been  celebrated.  See 
Hyde.  Rellg.  Vet.  Pcrf.  ajnd  the  Effay  at  the  end  of  this 
volume. 
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Brath,  privileges  and  rewards  to  conquering  foi- 
diers.  Arab,  beratj  brevet,  a royal  diploma, 
privilege. 

Breo,  Breogh,  a facred  fire.  Syriace  brua,  i.  e. 
Heliopolis.  Hence  the  town  of  Brough  near 
Lough  CChur,  or  the  lake  of  the  fun,  near 
which  many  altars  are  flill  to  be  feen.  'Tin  chur, 
the  fun,  Arab.  khur. 

Bodhe,  Boghe,  a poet’s  reward  (ufually  a cup  of 
pure  gold  weighing  five  ounces).  Arab,  badeh, 
a cup. 

Brehoh,  a judge.  Arab,  burhan,  demonfiravit, 
indubitatis  argumentis  evicit ; barhanon,  ,prin- 
ceps,  primus, 

Buad-laim,  a judge.  Perf.  bud,  mobud,  a judge, 
a counfellor  of  ftate. 

Buas,  an  arrefl;  of  judgment,  or  reftraint  on  pri- 
vileged authority.  Arab,  iiijhub-bus,  from  baas, 
power. 

Baili,  a fleward,  agent,  colledlor  of  revenue. 
Arab.  belu.  Bafcuenza  bailea.  Spanifh  bailie, 
jeuz  ordinario. 

Bafal,  a judge,  judgment.  Arab,  bafal,  fenex 
fuorum  dominus,  vir  magnus  & potens. 

Bearcc,  Beargh,  a foldier,  a valiant  man  ; the 
word  betokens  ftrength  (as  it  does  metaphori- 
cally in  Hebrew)  : hence  barragh  and  borradh, 
a file  of  foldiers,  a column  of  fighting  men. 
Barradhach,  valiant.  Heb.  barich,  a fol- 
dier, from  m;!  barach,  flying,  fays  Bates,  that 
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is,  a foldier  who  fought  flying,  as  all  the 
northern  nations  did — refugi  Parthi — profugi 
Scythae, — and  he  quotes  Ifaiah  xliii.  14.  “I 
“ have  brought  down  the  Barichim,  or  fighters, 
“ flying  all  of  them,  and  the  Chaldaeans.” — 
But  as  the  Hebrew  word  fignifies  a bar  or  lliort 
beam  of  wood,  and  the  Irifh  bar^  a dart ; 
quaere,  if  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word 
as  a foldier — bara,  in  Irifli,  is  to  flee,  from  the 
Heb.  barach^  fugit,  but  we  find  barich, 

metaph,  robiir  fignificat,  (Schindl.) — from  the 
verb  fignifying  to  flee ; barcha^  in  Chal- 

dee, fignifies  a goat,  a flag,  he.  quern  omnes 
fugiunt,  whence  our  breac,  a wolf ; breac-follus.^ 
twilight  of  the  evening  ; breac-muc.^  a magpie, 
from  its  fliynefs  ; braiche.,  a flag,  a buffalo.  I 
think  therefore  our  bearc  or  bearac  and  breach^  a 
foldier,  is  from  barich.,  robur  ; whence  the  com- 
mon word  in  Irifh  brach-dach.^  fubflantial. 

Bairighe,  Bairghe,  a monofyllable  from  the  Arab. 
bar.,  once,  unity,  and  huja^  a fyllable. 

Breacam,  to  paint  with  various  colours.  Arab. 
brakas,  variis  coloribus  pinxit — hence  the  Irifli 
breacan.,  a plaid.  See  Tartan.  The  breacan 
or  Tartan  was  woven  in  many  colours,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Tartars  or  Scythians. 


Cadial,  a time  piece,  a dial.  Chald.  chedel, 
tempus,  serum,  mundus,  feculum. 

R 2 
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Ce,  Ke,  a nobleman’s  wife,  a wife  in  general.  In 
Peruvian,  coya.  {rii) 

Ceann,  a chieftain.  See  Keann. 

Cib,  Kib,  or  Kiv,  the  hand.  Kibh-ke,  or  Coibh- 
ke,  dos,  a marriage  portion.  Arab,  kef^  id.  qd. 
Heb.  caph,  et  Syris  cafto,  manus  vola. 
Arab,  krf,  divitias,  quia  dives  manum  fuam 
erogandis  pecuniis,  & fumptibus  faciendis  ex- 
pendat,  ita  ut  vocatur  liberalis  erogatio^  expan- 
fio  manus.  (PocockCaim.  Tograii,  p.  22,  37.) 

Caoin,  an  atonement  for  murder.  Arab,  khoon^ 
murder.  Khoon-buha,  mnXdiiov  nmr^Qr. 
r Caoin,  a muldl.  d;)[p  kanas^  muldare. 

(^Cain,  Cainlhi,  mul£l,  tax.  ghanajh,  muldtare. 

Caomha,  nobility.  Arab,  kiyam.  Chald. 
koma^  dignitatis  & principatus  nomen. 

Ceann-falich,  Keann-faliche,  a governor.  Kean7i, 
head,  chief.  fl^alich^  nuncius,  legatus. 

Cabhalach,  tribute,  rent,  tax.  gabal,  tri- 

butum. 

Comh,  Cumha,  Caom,  a covenant.  (See  Breith) 
— hence 

Coimhde,  a landlord,  a feudatory  chief.  Comann, 
fociety,  living  in  covenant  together. 

Com-airp,  breaking  the  law,  or  covenant. 
arb^  infidiari. 

Comal,  obedience,  fubjedtion  to  the  law. 

Comh-dala,  a ftatute,  law.  See  dala. 

Comhaim,  a wife,  a covenanted  woman. 

Comradh, 


(m)  Robeitfon's  America,  v.  3.  p.  293. 
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Comradh,  or  Coaradh,  a verbal  compad. 

Coda,  the  laws  ; ad  coda,  ad  cada,  be  it  enabled. 
Arab,  kaadeh,  and  keid,  a canon,  a law,  kea- 
duta,  a rule  of  law.  Bafc.  ecadoye,  a judge. 

Call,  Cul,  a covenant.  Cultarranguicham,  to 
break  the  covenant.  Callaidhe,  a partner. 
Arab,  kool,  a covenant,  compact,  union. 

Caile,  a queen.  Arab.  Cail,  a king. 

Ciolh,  Keefh,  money,  rent,  tax,  tribute.  Ar.  keejls,  ^ 
money  ; mukes,  tax. 

Keangal,  a compad.  Axdb.  change . Gal,  a cir- 
cular heap  of  Hones  over  which  private  compacts 
were  made  before  witneffes. 

Canon,  a law.  Arab,  kanun. 

Cardam,  to  comb  wool.  Arab,  hard,  defluxit  de 
ove ; vilior  rejecla  fuit,  & in  unum  coa£ta  lana. 
(Gol.  1883). 

Keannfuigheachd,  merchandize. 

Cabagh,  chefs.  See  Bruigh. 

Coifath,  judgment  in  law,  Hindoft.  kafaita. 

Caidhread,  traffic,  commerce.  Arab,  khured.  Ir. 
fear  heard,  a tradefman. 

Coir,  a law,  rule.  Arab,  herou. 

Cortas,  a debt.  Arab.  herz.. 

Cumhal,  (Cuwal),  a domeftic,  a bondmaid.  Ar. 
chawal,  domeflici,  feu  tota  ejus  familia,  fervi, 
ancillse,  aliique.  (Pocock  Carm.  Tog.  p.  224). 
Afeclse  feu  famuli  pec ; fervi,  ancillte  & pallores. 
(Golius,  p.  775). 

Craob,  Craobhaith,  propinquity,  affinity,  confan- 

guinicy. 
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giiinity,  a branch  of  a tree.  Craobh-fg6ul, 
genealogy.  Chald.  kaj-ib^  or  karb.  Arab. 
kurb,  kerabahy  propinquus.  See  Afan,  and 
Seibt. 

Caol,  Caolaire,  Chalaire,  a tipftaff,  an  officer 
of  the  law  court.  Arab,  klaa,  fatelles  prsetoris. 
See  Aire. 

Creas,  a fepulchre,  a flirine.  Chald.  fi'qp  kros.  Ar. 
karaz^  death. 

Ceal,  apparel,  raiment.  Arab,  khale. 

Coifire,  Coifhire,  an  affembly  of  judges  for  the 
decifion  of  caufes.  (n) 

Coifhir,  a parifh  feaft.  (Lhwyd).  Coifre,  a jury 
of  twelve  men  to  try  according  to  Englifh  law. 
(O’Brien  and  Shawe’s  DI61.)  Arab,  kurfeh. 
Heb.  NDlD  kifa,  cafa,  a tribunal ; folium,  thro- 
nus,  fedes,  tribunal,  permetonyin:  Regia  potef- 
tas,  authoritas,  regnum.  Chald.  carfu 

Syr.  ciirfidy  R inferto.  (Thomaffin).  ^t  is  true, 
the  Brehon  Law  does  mention  the  trial  by  1 2 
men,  which  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  It  cer- 
tainly exifled  with  the  Etrufcans.  The  12  Lu- 
comones  prefided  over  12  provinces  or  cantoons, 
and  over  the  whole  was  one  Luctimo,  who  was 
elected  by  the  princes  of  the  1 2 provinces  ; the 
bufmefs  of  this  Lucumo  differed  entirely  from 

that 

(«)  Dans  chaque  Parganah  ou  diftrift,  il  y a une  Cacberi  on 
cour  de  juftice.  (Anquotil,  Legiflat.  Orientale,  p.  97).  The 
word  cacberi  is  low  Bengali,  and  means  an  qffcmi/y,  and  par- 
ticularly an  aflcmbly  of  the  Brahmans,  at  which  tlie  Raja 
ufed  to  prcfide,  for  tbe  c/ccj/ton  0/  caufes.  (Sir  William  Jones). 
See  Fairhe  and  Gels. 
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that  of  the  other  12,  being  captain  general  of 
the  army.  The  provincial  Lucumo's  took  on 
themfelves  the  adminiftration  and  diftribution 
of  juflice  in  their  particular  provinces,  but, 
on  extraordinary  occafions,  fuch  as  the  trial  of 
of  property,  of  life  or  death,'  'they  were  fum- 
moned  to  meet  at  Voltunma^  where  the  grand 
national  tribunal  was  held.  Lucumo  feems  to  be 
derived  from  Lag  or  Lack,  the  law,  and  mo^  a 
man.  The  Suio-Goths  called  their  provincial 
judges  Lagrnan  and  Lagmadr.  The  military 
Luciimo  derived  his  title  from  the  Hebrew 
Lacham,  pugnare. 

Some  fay  trial  by  a jury  of  12  men  was  in  ufe 
among  the  ancient  Britains,  and  others ; that 
we  had  it  from  the  Greeks,  the  firft  trial  by  a 
jury  of  1 2 being  in  Greece.  (Jacob’s  Law  Didi:.) 
Certain  it  is  that  no  date  meetings  were  ever 
held  without  entertainments,  as  we  have  fliewn 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  ; whether  it 
was  a ratification  of  a compad  between  prince 
and  people,  or  a deliberation  on  any  ftate  bufi- 
nefs,  facrifices  were  performed  and  feafting  went 
on — hence  Coijhir^  in  Irifti,  came  to  fignify  a 
tribunal  and  a feaft  ; and  when  a prince  or 
judge  went  his  circuit,  it  was  faid  he  went  Cx)ijh- 
iring ; and  at  this  day  the  word  is  in  ufe,  fig- 
nifying  to  take  a circuit  of  feafting  at  the  houfes 
of  friends  and  relations.  - 


The 
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The  deliberating  on  bufmefs,  and  the  holding  of 
councils  of  flate  during  entertainments,  (fays 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Stuart)  was  the  praftice  of  the 
Celtic  and  Gothic  nations  ; and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  word  mallum  or  mallus  which,  during 
the  middle  ages,,  denoted  the  national  alfembly, 
as  well  as  the  county-court,  is  a derivative  of 
mael,  which  fignifies  convivium.  From  this 
union  of  feflivity  and  bufmefs,  thus  refulted 
evils  which  gave  occafion  to  regulations  which 
cannot  be  read  without  wonder.  It  was  a law 
of  the  Longobards,  ut  nullus  ebrius  fuam 
caufam  in  Mallum  poflit  conquirere,  nec  tefti- 
monium  dicere  ; nec  Comes  placitum  habeat 
nifi  jejunus — reftum  & honeftum  videtur  ut  ju- 
dices  jejuni  caufas  audiant  & difcernant  (0). 

Cli,  Celi,  a caftle.  Ar.  killah,  Ch.  kela, 
career. 

Cliun,  i.  e.  mac  tire,  a wolf.  Arab,  khelaon,  metus 
& terror,  velut  a dsemone  immiflfus,  lupus,  & 
lycanthropi  vel  fylvatici  daemonis  genus  quod 
ghulin,  vocant.  (Gol.)  Hibern.  gholine,  diabolus. 
— Sagh-cliuh,  a wolf  dog,  a famous  breed  of 
dogs  now  almoft  extindt.  Arab,  fug,  a dog. 
The  Irifh  have  feveral  names  for  a wolf,  all  of 
which  are  either  Arabic  or  Perfian,  as  fndeach. 
Ar.  and  Vtr.  Jheid-vian,  abujuadeh,  &c. 

Ceirt-bhreith,  a compact.  See  Breith. 

Cart, 


(0)  Stuart’s  View  of  Society,  p.  15 5. 
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Cart,  Ceart,  right,  juft,  law,  equity.  Ar.  kheir^ 
reO;um.  Ch.  kartis,  decretum,  ftatutura; 

karitis.  Gr.  judex.  Ar.  al-karat, 
dies  judicii. 

Ceann-Cuirith,  i.  e.  Aireac-Cuirith,  the  king’s 
minifter.  EtXot  fuit  ‘'DIN  arki  krites\ 

hence  the  Irifli  Cuireat^  the  knave  at  cards,  the 
king’s  minifter ; hence  the  Curetes  or  guards  of 
the  kings  of  Phrygia. 

Geis,  Keis,  an  affembly.  CCeis  Teamhra,  the 
aflembly  of  the  ftates  at  Tara.  Arab.  Kefs^  an 
aftembly.  See  Coiftre. 

Culaidh,  Culaidhin,  apparel,  armour.  Ch, 

calidin,  genus  veftimentorum,  vel  armorum 
fplendidorum.  Ar.  hulent.^  a garmen!. 

Ceile,  Keile,  a wife.  Ch,  cala.  MaiTe- 
cheth  cdllah,  de  fpona,  De  mariti  in  uxorem 
officiis  praacipit ; the  name  of  the  4th  book  of 
the  Talmud. 

Ceile,  a fervant.  Ar.  khal,  fervants,  domeftics. 

Culbas,  abier.  Ch.  culbah,  capfa  mortuorum. 

Cobhach,  a tribute,  wealth.  Ar.  kof. 

Keiih,  Kilh,  a meafure,  as  a kifh  of  turf,  &c. 
Arab,  kees,  menfuravit.  Ch.  ki/la.,  men- 

fura,  ki/l,  fextarius. 

Clia,  a meafure  (not  fpecified),  probably  about  a 
market  ckeve.  Ch.  kila,  menfa  aridoruin, 
18  cabas  feu  fata  tria.  (Plantavita). 

Cios,  Cus,  a tax  or  tribute ; cios  cain^  a poll  tax. 
P.  kiizit,  a poll  tax  ; kuzeid,  a tribute  impofed 
by  conquerors. 

Chalad, 


) 
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Chalad,  the  eldefl:  fon,  from  cail^  old,  and  laid, 
brought  forth,  calah,  fenedlus  (Job  xxx 
and  Job  v).  Ar.  wulad,-  a fon  ; awul,  elder. 
Ch.  uled,  filiiis. 

Conn,  a fervant.  Ar.  Keen. 

Caimfe,  linen  of  all  kinds  ; caimis,  a fhift  or  fhirt. 
Ar.  kuviees,  a fhirt ; kemis,  indutum  ex  golfypio 
non  ex  lana,  (Gol.)  indutum  omne  interius. 

Caireadh,  Caidhreadh,  commerce,  merchandize. 
Ar.  kar,  khureed. 

Celd,  Ceidlios,  a market,  a fair.  Ceidtlas,  a fair 
for  cattle.  Tlas-achd,  the  fame.  ' Ch. 
kaiiu,  forum.  Ar.  ahd,  a market,  from  our 
Caid  or  Keid  is  derived  the  name  of  the  port 
and  town  of  Cadiz,  in  Spain. 

Kear,  Kearn,  vi£tory.  Cearn  ttuais,  the  reward 
of  viQory,  athletic  laurel.  (Shawe).  Ar.  kuhr, 
victory  ; taui-z,  a reward. 

Keap,  Ceap,  family,  flock,  kindred.  Ar.  khab, 
affinity,  kindred. 

Caraman,  a model.  Caraman  ’naoi,  the  model  of 
a ffiip.  Arab,  karnameh,  a model. 

Carra,  Carracan,  a model,  copy.  Ar^  kar  nameh. 

Cq2x;  Kar,  offspring.  Ar.  kara,  peperit. 

Cios,  Keefli,  money.  Ar.  keefeh. 

Cim,  money,  value.  Ar.  kimai.  Heb.  Clip  ko7n, 
pretium  rei.  Ir.  comead,  quantum. 

Keid,  war.  Keitearnach,  a warrior.  Ar.  keid,  war. 

Cuileacam,  Ceilcealam,  to  betroth.  Ch.  pbn  chelak, 
divifit  in  partes  haereditatem. 

Cora,  fifli ; corra,  a fiffidam ; cari,  fifh  •,  carmoil, 

abundance 
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abundance  of  fifli ; the  name  of  part  of  the  bay 
of  Carrickfergus,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
fifti  there.  Phoen.  cauri^  fifby,  mala^ 
omnem  abundantiam  fignificat.  Ar.  malt : hence 
the  Irifli  cari-carhan^  the’fail  fifh.  See  Cairb. 

Cairgh-aos,  fifli  feafon,  lent,  &c.  Phoen.  '^'^cauri^ 
fifh. 

Cuirailte,  a meeting  of  the  dates.  Arab,  kuriliai, 
kariltai,  kuriltan.  The  Irifli  word  is  compofed 
of  cuire,  a flock,  herd,  throng,  meeting  of  mul- 
titudes, and  alt,  a noble.  Cuire-alt-tana,  would 
fignify  a meeting  of  the  nobles  of  the  region  or 
diflricl,  or  of  the  foederal  nobles.  See  Tana. 

Comal,  the  performance  of  an  office.  Ar.  kamala, 
perfeftum  effecit,  the  execution  of  any  thing. 

Cumhal  or  Cuval,  bail,  fecurity ; tocamhal  deanadh, 
to  become  fecurity.  Ar.  kujil,  bail ; tiikufful 
kirdim,  to  become  fecurity. 

Cumal,  retribution.  Chald.  Arab. 

khulf. 

Cumal,  a fine  paid  in  cattle.  The  Cumal,  in  fome 
paflages  of  the  laws,  is  valued  at  3 cows,  in 
others  at  5,  and  in  fome  places  at  7 cov/s. 
Heb.  gemoul,  retributio. — Homicide  is 

valued  at  feven  Cumal  ; in  Arabia  it  is  valued 
at  fo  many  camels.  The  Hebrew^  word  fignifies 
to  vield  fruit ; to  make  a return  or  retaliate  is 
rather  the  confequence  than  the  fenfe  of  the 
word.  (Bates). 

Cath,  war.  Ch.  wp  katit,  pugnare  ; b'Dp  kata  I, 

incidit ; 
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incidit ; katola,  homicidium.  Ar.  katal,  ampu- 
tavit,  fuccidit — hence  the  Irifh  name  Cathal,  the 
warrior,  which  we  tranflate  Charles. 

Keaba,  Ceapa,  Kab,  a fignal  in  battle  to  rufh  on 
the  enemy,  from  the  Arab,  kaba,  concidit 
pronus,  colleftus  in  cumulum,  impetus  unus  in 
curfu,  pugna  ; jaftus  qui  in  ahum  fit  j 
kubab^  agmen,  turba,  caterva  : hence  the  Irifh 
cablach^-  a fleet  of  fhips,  i.  e.  a collefted  body 
on  the  water. 

Croaidhe,  heirs.  Ar.  meeras  khore. 

Cain,  a fine,  a mul6l ; canach^  the  fame.  Gail- 
cine,  a fine  for  man-flaughter.  Ch.  ODp  kanas^ 
mulftare. 

Cerata,  Gratar,  nobility.  Arab,  khetr,  nobility, 
dignity,  .being  in  favour  at  court. 

Ceatharnach,  an  officer,  a fatellite,  from  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Carbh,  a fmall  fhip,  a long  boat.  Ar.  karib.  Ch. 
ghariba. 

Carradh,  a flone  monument,  a pillar. 

Carrthadin,  a holy  flone,  a monument. 

Ar.  kharehy  a flone  ; kure,  a monument,  a tomb. 
tedhin^  anointing. 

teduin^  infcribing  names  in  public  records. 

Ceannaighim,  or  Keannaighim,  to  buy,  to  pur- 
chafe.  Keannaiche^  a merchant.  Kenaan^ 

nomen  prop,  viri  & terras.  Mercatura  nobilis, 
inde  Kenahani  negotiator,  mercator.  Kineha^ 
merx.  n.p  Kam^  emere.  Kone^  emptor. 

Comhafia, 
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Comhafta,  a pedlar,  a fador.  Ar.  gomajhtah. 

Carmol,  purple,  a carbuncle.  Cartnol^  Tyrian 

purple. 

Kears,  aflault  and  battery.  Ar.  khureejh. 

Keird,  a mechanic.  Kearraidh,  mafter  of  his  pro- 
feflion.  Ar.  kerari,  any  tradefman ; kar,  an 
artificer  ; kertar,  lingua  Indica  eft  fador.  (Hyde, 
Millius,  &c.) 

Cairche,  mufic,  a merry  making.  P.  caroz,  hence 
chorus,  caroufe,  &c. 

Kead,  Keadach,  cloth.  Ar.  khuzz. 

Caom,  a nobleman,  governor,  protedor.  Heb. 
kim.  Chinefe  ciam^  dux  fummus,  guber- 
nator  ; cum^  dominus.  (Bayer.  Lex.  Sin.) 
NDip  koma^  dignitatis  & principatus  nomen, 
comes. 

Coittar,  a cottager,  one  who  holds  a fmall  farm. 
Ar.  kaia^  fecuit,  truncavit,  aflignavit  in  feudum, 
princeps,  de  fuis  opibus  quafi  refedum,  terras 
fundum. 

Coda,  the  law ; ad  coda,  decreed  by  law.  Arab. 
kaadeh,  keid,  a law  ; keaduta,  a rule  of  law. 
Bafc.  ecadoya,  a judge. 

Cul,  compad ; cultarrungucham,  to  break  a cove- 
nant. Ar.  kool,  a covenant. 

Cibc(^  or  Coibce,  a marriage  portion,  i.  e.  the 
riches  of  a c'c  or  wife.  The  word  is  derived 
from  cib,  the  hand,  like  the  Arab,  kaf,  divitias 
a kaf  manus  expanfio.  See  Pocock.  Carm. 
Togr.  p.  37. 


Ceadduine 
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Ceadduine  or  Cead-dine,  the  nearefl  of  kin.  Arab. 
daniy,  propinquus.  From  the  fame  root  the 
learned  Pocock,  in  his  notes  to  the  Carmen 
Tograi,  brings  the  Arabic  dunea,  the  world, 
(in  Irilh  douan)  inftrudled  by  the  learned  gram- 
marian Shirazius— quod  a nobis  propius  abfit 
quam  feculum  futurum,  a dana  quod  prope  elfe 
fignificat  nifi  forfan  a vilitate  potius  ejus  ori- 
ginem  peti  malimus ; fignificat  alias  daniyon  vel 
daniy,  vilem,  abjedlum,  nullius  pretii.  Irifli 
douom,  bad,  vile.  There  cannot  be  a ftronger 
inftance  of  the  affinity  of  any  two  languages  (/>). 

Creun,  the  body.  Arab.  Kerin. 

Criofan,  a prieft  (of  the  fun),  from  Criofan  or 
Crijhan^  a poetical  name  of  the  fun,  from  crijh 
or  criojld.,  fire,  fplendour  j whence  criofach^- 
hot  embers,  &c.  Ch.  Heb.  O’ln  Sol. 

Syr.  D‘'1p  Kris,  ardens.  Sanfcrit  Crijhna,  the 
Sun. 

Crefean,  Grefean,  Grafan,  Grafare,  arable  ground. 
Ch.  Crifinin,  glebse.  Ar.  Karzan,  fale- 

brofa  terra. 


D. 

Dabam,  to  paint.  Ar.  dehj,  painting  with  figures; 

dibbaj,  veftis  ferica  imprimis  pi£ta. 

Dath,  the  law.  Ch.  ni  daih,  lex,  edidlum,  jus ; 
H*!  Beta  baria,  leges  periti.  See  Bar. 

Hence 

(p ) The  Irifli  words  are  written  by  the  moderns  domhain^ 
dumhan,  domboin,  dohnbofn,  but  pronounced  do’-.'n. 
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Hence  the  Perfian  names  Mithradates,  Madates, 
Pharadates,  See. 

Deacar,  an  hiftorian.  Ch.  dacar,  recordari. 
Dabhach,  a farm  that  can  fupport  60  cows  and 
upwards.  Ar.  malu  ked  deba.^  much  cattle. 
Deac,  the  law.  Deada,  an  edid.  The  commen- 
tators bring  the  firfl  from  ttaic  or  taic\  fignifying 
a dependance  or  confiding  in  ; therefore  I think 
deac  here  fignifies  covenant,  the  fame  as  breith. 
Arab,  thekat.^  confidere ; mithak,  foedus,  pac- 
tum— deadla^  an  edid  is  evidently  the  Chaldsean 
JDJn  digat,  edidum.  Arab,  dihkan,  lex. 

Damh,  law,  compad ; damhriogha.t  ^ prince. 
Arab.  dia7}i,  law,  agreement,  compad — a pillar, 
column,  prop,  the  prime  minifter  of  a nation, 
the  fupport  or  chief  of  a family. 

Daimh,  a family,  a houfe,  friend,  connexion, 
confanguinity.  Arab,  damet^  blood.  Perf.  dem, 
breath,  fociety  (as  breathing  together)  j dama., 
a near  ally,  affinity. 

Dual,  a law,  a duty.  Arab,  add.,  juft,  juftice. 

Dual,  hereditary  wealth.  Hindoftanice  dualath, 
wealth. 

Duine,  a plebeian,  Arab.  deni.  See  Ceadume. 
Duan,  a tax  ; marcach  duaine,  a taxgatherer,  i.  e. 
fear  gabbais  duan.  Chald.  mank,  a tax- 

aather.  Arab.  devanL  taxes. 

O ' 

Deachadh,  or  ttenchadh.,  to  tax,  to  fine  or  muld. 
Chald.  tak.f  muldare. 

Dearganta,  a plea.  Arab,  derahon.,  loquutus  fuit  j 
medarahon,  qui  pro  aliis  verba  facit. 


Dior, 
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Dior,  law.  Chald.  dor,  ordinare,  dirigire. 
Perf.  daweri,  fovereignty,  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice,  fentence  of  a judge. 

Dior,  a tribute,  Arab.  darr. 

Dail,  an  ordinance,  a decree,  an  affembly  of  the 
Hates  ; mordail,  the  great  convention  ; ridail, 
a parliament.  Arab,  daali,  confilium  cepit, 
convenit. 

Dian,  retribution.  Arab.  dein. 

Duanneartach,  a fenator,  a judge.  Arab,  divan, 
a fenate. 

Duangaois,  policy,  art  of  government.  Arab. 

doun,  political ; ahwala  dunea,  politics. 

Doile,  a fervant.  Arab,  dowhit-jui. 

Dian  ceacht,  phyficians.  Arab,  din'^  natura  ; ha- 
kim, wife.  See  Teibi. 

Dian  acchaodhli,  moral  philofophers. 

Din  or  Duin  fheanacas,  a record  of  antiquity, 

Duin  comhia,  a mufler  mailer  ; an  aid  de  camp, 
who  commits  the  orders  of  his  commander  in 
writing. 

Dun  foilfighdhe,  a manifello.  Arab,  dun,  divan, 

- fcripfit  in  tabulis  publicis ; dana,  collegit  in 
unum  librum,  fcripfit  in  albo  nomina  milites, 
vel  in  publicas  tabulas  retulit  5 kamala,  perfecit 
confummavit  (y). 

. Dreachd, 

(17)  Divan,  proprie  rationarium  judicls  aut  praefefti  a dan  pa 
cujus  2 conj.  exponitur  in  tabulas  publicas  retulit,  fcripfit  in  albo. 
Hinc  accrevit  fignificat'.o  multiplex,  ut  fyntagmatis  carminum, 
traftumque ; item  loci  ubi  confeffus  habetur  judicialis — hinc 
tranflatio  fadla  ad  Concefliim  eruditorum,  (Schultens  Notis 
Hariri  Conf.  fixtus  p.  177] — hence  the  Irilh  duan,  a poem, 
and  Perf.  duwan. 
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Dreachd,  a narration  ; Dreacbdaire,  an  hiftorian, 
an  elegant  writer ; Eachdaireachd,  hiftory,  chro- 
nicle. Chald.  darocot^  ennarrator,  ex- 

plicator,  hiftoria  memorise.  adacara, 

memoriale.  Ar.  * tareek,  hiftory,  chronicle  ; 
akajis,  hiftories ; akh-bar,  annals,  traditions, 
news.  Our  Dreacdaire  or  Eacdaireacdoir,  or 
hiftorian,  had  great  privileges,  as  will  be  feen 
in  the  Brehon  Laws.  See  Eacdaireach. 

Dreaflam,  to  certify,  to  give  notice  in  writing. 
Dreacath  and  Dreagath,  an  advertifement,  an 
outlaw,  a profcribed  perfon.  Ch. 
adaracata,  literse  profecutionales  judicis. 

Dreachd  and  Dreacht,  a poem,  rhyme.  Ar.  darak 
pervenit  ad  maturitatemfruclus,  inde  metadaraky 
rhythmus.  (Gol.) 

Damha,  a procefs  at  law.  Ar,  dawa. 

Duaridh,  Duari,  a dowry.  Syriace  dwrga  munus 
quod  fponfus  fponfse  dat. 

Doig,  a diploma,  a teftimony.  Ar.  togkea. 

Dealach,  a divorced  or  repudiated  woman.  Ar. 
talik. 

Dubheis,  a cuftomary  tribute.  Ar.  adub,  cuftom, 
law,  rule. 

Daileamh,  a king’s  purveyor. 

Deorata,  an  alien,  a foreigner.  Ar.  Zearutje. 

Deoraidh,  a furety  that  withdraws  himfelf.  P. 
durai,  an  hypocrite,  a deceitful  man. 

Duaire-dan,  Danduaire,  i.  e.  Duaire  fine,  the 
learned  tribe,  poets,  hiftorians,  judges,  lawyers, 
from  diiair^  fenfe,  reafon,  judgment.  Ar.  dirayet^ 

S knowledge, 
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knowledge,  fcience,  (hence  the  Irifli  draoith^ 

- wife  men,  druids).  Perf.  nadireh  dan^  learned 
men,  from  nadir,  fingular,  uncommon,  whence 
nadire,  rara  avis,  the  phoenix  of  his  age. 
P.  nadireh  dan,  intelligent,  learned,  knowing 
myflerious  things  j hence  the  Irifli  deirideach, 
myfterious,  and  direadh,  a panegyric. 

Don,  a nobleman.  Ar.  dun,  noble,  excellent, 
deun,  vox  eft,  qua  apud  Indos  jam  inde  ab 
antiquis  temporibus  fignificatur  dominus,  rex. 
(Schmidt,  de  Egypt.  Colon,  in  Indias.) 

Dioid,  a little  farm,  a few  acres.  Ar.  dih,  a farm ; 

- dad,  opulentia  carens. 

Diol-lamanach,  a hired  foldier.  an*?  lachem,  a 
warrior. 

Diolamhan,  the  fame.  Arab,  lawund,  a hired 
foldier  5 dilare,  foldierlike  ; ateel,  a hireling  j 
ateelluwan,  a hired  foldier. 

Druth,  inceft.  Griuth. 

Dar-riogha,  a prgefed,  a loyal  Dar.  Ar.  dorai, 
oppidi  pra^feftus,  from  dar  habitatio. 

Dae,  a houfe,  a village  ; bally  dea,  a town.  Ar. 
dea,  pagus,  villa.  Heb.  n‘'"T  dih,  caftellus. 

Span,  and  Portug.  aldea,  pagus,  oppidum,  vicus. 
Hindoftanice  aldee,  pagus.  See  Alt  and  lofda. 

Dioghlan,  illegitimate.  Ar.  dughool. 

Dor,  Dora,  a right  line,  a plumb-rule,  perpen- 
dicular. Ch.  dara,  linea  reda,  feries 

rerum  quarumcumque. 

Daim,  a church.  Hindoft.  dzam,  ecclefia. 

E.  Eac-rais, 
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E. 

Eac-rals,  a horfe  courfe,  a horfe  fair.  Ch. 
rifa  ftadium  curriculum,  locus  in  quo  equi  regii 
curfu  exercebantur. 

Earba,  an  employment,  office.  Eilearba,  officers 
of  the  law  courts.  Ar.  ehl  arf^  officers  of 
juftice,  attendants  upon  a judge  or  tribunal. 

Eile,  fervants,  domeftics,  tribes,  clanns,  as  Eile 
O’Carrol,  Eile  O’Guaire,  kc.  &c.  Arab,  ehle, 
a tribe ; al^  ali^  offspring,  race,  dynafty,  as 
all  Ofman,  all  Seljuk,  &c.  Ehl  populus  vel 
potius  domeftici,  familia,  ab  bpIN?  ^hal  tentorium 
(Schult.  Hariri  Conf.  4to.)  ; aoul^  portion  d’une 
horde,  qui  comprend  les  vaffaux  relevants  du 
meme  noble.  (Herbelot). 

Eile,  a prayer,  a ftated  day  of  prayer,  bbn  lau- 
davit  deum.  Ar.  haly^  jubilum. 

Eallabhair,  a vaft  number,  multitude.  Ar.  alab, 
turba,  congregavit.  See  Allabhar. 

Ead-doirfighim,  to  naturalize,  to  admit  to  cove- 
nant. Ar.  ahud^  a covenant. 

Earchaine,  aftronomers,  from  earc^  heaven,  the 
moon.  Ch.  iarachini^  aftronomus,  peri- 

tus  motus  lunas. 

Eafgaidh,  an  ambaffador.  Ch.  efgad,  legatus, 
nuncius, 

Eafgath,  an  edict,  a proclamation.  |??i7  azak,  cir- 
cummunivit,  circumfepfit,  quod  eo  adla  omnia 
& edicta  muniantur.  Inde  Ch.  Nrp'V  hijketa-, 
annulus  fignatorum. 

S 2 
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Earras,  Earradhas,  wares,  commodities,  mer- 

I 

chandize.  Ar.  arez. 

Earrufaid,  a loofe  wrapper  of  cloth  worn  by  the 
women.  Ar.  arezy,  a kind  of  cloth. 

Err,  noble.  Ar.  hara,  nobili  ftirpe  natus  fuit. 

Earc,  a tax,  tribute,  fine  ; eiric,  fine,  or,  reftitu- 
tion  for  blood.  Ch.  harak,  tax,  fine,  muldf, 
it  mufl  alfo  fignify  redemption,  for  the  Sift  book 
of  the  Mijhnar  is  entitled  plD'iy  Erikin^  praecepit 
ditredemptione.  (Wachner).  Arab,  <?(^r^’i6,afine, 
a tax.  Perf.  nerkh^  a tax,  a tariff,  &c.  See 
Marcac.  Arab,  arijh,  reflitution.  (^) 

Enec,  Eneclarin,  protedlion,  proteftion  of  the 
clan.  P.  inak,  fafe,  fecure,  protedlion.  It  is  a 
Tartar  word.  See  the  following : 

Eid,  Ed,  protection.  Ar.  ed^  a tax  paid  for  pro- 
tection in  lieu  of  military  fervice. 

Eidna  clann,  the  fame  as  Eneclann.  ' 

Eaman,  i.  e.  Feimin,  a plain,  a meadow.  Ar. 
hemm,  ameneh. 

Eallamh,  creatures\,  cattle.  Ar.,  alum, 

Eafc,  a milch  cow.  Ar.  haj}:>ek,  laCtis  plenum  fuit 
uber. 

Eanda,  frivolous.  Eandmaca,  Deanmaca,  toys, 
trifles — hence  Deanmachoir  and  Eandmachoir, 
toyman,  a pedlar.  Ar.  aendeh,  frivolous. 

Earal,  Aral,  an  altar  ; erl,  holy  ; erlat,  devotion ; 
erl-am^  arl-am,  a holy  perfon.  Arab,  arlat, 
ftudium  divini  cultus,  devotio.  (Gol.  8). 

Eallaith, 

(/>)  So  the  Arabs  write  Arfhimedes  for  Archimedes. 
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Eallaith  and  ineallaith,  tools,  inftruments,  harnefs. 
Ar.  alet. 

Ealba,  a herd.  Ar.  alb. 

Earracht,  an  epoch.  iEra,  period.  Ar.  erkhet. 

Eidreadh,  coats  of  mail,  armour.  Ar.  adra. 

Einfhir,  Ainfhir,  foldiers,  heroes.  Ar.  enfar. — 
The  Irifh  is  a compound,  as  in  aingliu,  keanngUu, 
a hero,  champion.  Ar.  kunghal. 

Eang,  a year  ; a dated  period,  tiindu.  hangam. 

Eid,  tax,  tribute.  Ar.  ada.,  ady,  extorfit  pecuniam. 
Copt,  hod^  cenfus,  tributum,  veftigal.  (Woide). 

Ealg,  Ealga,  noble.  Ar.  a prince  ; algh., 

magnus ; olug-beig^  magnus  dominus. 

Eimam,  id.  q.  Eigeas,  a learned  man.  Hinduft. 
imam.,  facerdos.  , 

Eirim,  a fummary  abridgment  of  the  law.  Ar. 
jaram,  decerpit,  coll'edio.  Bafq.  ereman,  to 
abridge. 

Earrun,  a -portion,  a tythe.  Ch.  N'DIDIh?  cirinuna, 
decimatio,  reditus  anni,  tributum .frumentorum 
& agrorum,  vedigal  tranfeuntium. 

Eacdaireach,  equites  calami,  an  orator,  poet,  hifto- 
rian.  The  word  is  compounded  of  eac,  a horfe, 
and  daireach  or  drachach,  narrator.  See Dreachd. 
This  compound  is  one  proof  of  the  harmony 
between  the  old  Irifh  and  the  Arabic. — Equites 
calami ; venufla  figura,  pro  iis  qui  Jcribendi  fa- 
cultate prcepollent ; oratores,  poetae,  &c.  (y)  The 
general  Irifh  name  of  an  hiflorian  is  Jiair-oir, 
from  flair,  hlflory,  and  oir,  the  agent ; but  it 
literally  fignifiies  only  the  fcribe.  Stair  is  de- 
rived 

[q)  Schultcns,  in  Hai'iri  Cone.  4. 
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rived  from  the  Wth.  fter,  and  the  Arabic  fatyr, 
a fcribe,  whence  fiiufatyr,  writings. — ‘‘  Hiftoria, 
“ en  Gr.  ’istoria,  tout  le  monde  a cru  que  ce 
‘‘  mot  etoit  Grec. ; ceux  meme  qui  font  venir 
“ le  Grec  de  THebreu.  11s  ne  favoient  pas 
“ qu’en  Hebreu,  en  Arabe,  &c.  le  mot  ster 
Heb.  Arabe  fignifie  i.  fcribe^ 

‘‘  greffier,  he.  en  Chald.  contrat,  teftament.’* 
(Gebelin.  Di6l.  Etymol.  p.  569). — Certe  "itDU/ 
Jier  Chaldaice  fignificat  Uteras  ; et  hinc,  qui 
mandata  Judicis  feripta  ad  fubditos  defert,  et 
obfequi  imperat.  (Guffetius).  It  is  remarkable 
that  where  the  Jierim  are  mentioned  in  i Chron. 
xxiii.  V.  4.  the  Septuagint  have  7fap./*aT0EH7«y<u7Ei;?, 
a certain  proof  that  they  were  feribes  or  re- 
corders ; hence  they  are  always  joined  in  the 
feriptures  with  the  judges.  Vide  Guffetius  Com- 
mentarii  L.  Ebraicae,  p,  852.  In  the  Egyptian 
languages,  fdoria  fignifies  hiftory,  news,  a tale, 
and  hence  the  Irifli fdair  and  Jiair  : the  Egyptian 
is  certainly  borrowed  from  the  Chaldaean. 

Eidir-ccleo,  Eidirgleodh,  an  honourable  and  de- 
finitive fentence  of  the  court.  Ch.  hador, 
honoratus  ; kla^  kela,  caufa  finalis. 

F. 

Fagh,  power.  Fiugh,  Fiughidh,  a chief,  prince, 
hero.  Ar.  afak.^  valde  pra^hans,  liberalis  vir. 
Ch.  phaik,  opibus  vel  dignitate  eminens  ; 

phica,  dux,  princeps.  Ar.yhw/^,  altitudo, 
excellens. 


Fualac, 
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Fualac,  a tribe  and  its  flock,  hx.faluky  omnes 
creaturas,  hominefve. 

Fearg-faoir,  a king,  a chief.  Ar.  fergh,  capacity. 
Saiir,  a prince. 

Fath,  the  right  between  man  and  man. 

Fatuai,  the  law ; fatuaghim,  laws.  Ar.  futahet, 
judicature.  Hindofl.  cafaita,  judicium.  Ar. 
futuwet^  the  dignity  of  a Mufty  or  judge — hence 
the  title  of  Mufty  ; phitaghim,  fentence, 

decree.  Eflh.  i.  v.  20.— hence  the  Arab.  Fettan, 
the  name  of  an  angel  fuppofed  by  them  to  judge 
and  try  men  in  their  fepulchres ; the  fame  as  the 
Afuman.oi  the  Perfians  and  the  Sa?nan  of  the 
ancient  Irifh.  (r) 

Fitir,  a judge,  from  the  preceding. 

' Fathach,  an  explanatory  treatife  of  the  laws,  a 
comment.  Ar.  ‘uaihaik,  the  title  of  a book 
which  treats  of  contrafls,  purchafes,  fales,  &c.  . 
fatah,  explicari  voluit  difficilia  Corani  loca — 
hence  the  Irifh  fath-oide,  a teacher  ; fathfgrio- 
bhadhy  a poflfcript,  a comment,  an  explanatory 
note. 

Fal,  a tribute.  Ar.  falaj,  impofuit  populo  tributum. ' 

Fal,  a prince,  a judge.  Ar.  faal,  nobility. 

Feid,  law,  covenant. 

Feidhal,  Fidal,  Fithal,  a judge  ; Feiddligheach, 
law,  covenant.  Ar2h.Jidak,Jidalik.,fudHk,  law, 
covenant. 

Foras,  a law.  Ar.  fuhris.^  a law,  a canon  ; furz., 
quod  impofitum  & imperaium  efl  a Deo  ; 

fcr%y^ 


(r)  See  Collcftanea,  No.  XII.  p.  443* 
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ferzy^  {killed  in  the  law.  Ch.  DID  pharis, 
edi£lum.  AxTtLh.ferayiz,  ftatutes,  laws,  divine 
precepts. 

Forafna,  an  illuftration  of  the  law,  a preface  to  a 
book.  Ch.  Did  pharasy  explicare. 

Feargabhna,  Forghna,  Forughna,  an  apparitor. 
Ch.  pbaraghabhna,  apparitor,  lidor. 

Fafach,  an^open  fpace,  an  uninclofed  defert.  Ar. 
fafoha. 

Firionadach,"  a fwordfman,  an  officer  of  the  army. 
Ar.  Jircnd^  a fword. 

Fan,  defcent,  inclination  j fan-griain,  the  fetting 
fun.  Ch.  phina,  vefper,  Syr.  phinia.,  in- 
clinatio  diei,  vel'pera.  iEthiop.yirwz^,  vefpertino 
tempore. 

Feine,  plebs.  Ar.fenn. 

Finne,  Feine,  generals,  princes.  Ch.  isj^nDD 

phinahia.,  principes,  primores,  capita  populi,  fic 
Helvetiorum  duces  Centoni  dicuntur,  & M. 
Tartariae  Imperator.  fCaftellus). 

Fairke,  a divifion,  dillrid,  province,  biffiop’s  fee, 
&c.  Arab. a divifion.  parganah, 

a diflrid. 

Faoich-arabam,  to  lay  out  money  at  intered. 

Faoich-arbaire,  an  ufurer.  Ar.  ruba,  intereft  of 
money  ; rabyh,  an  ufurer. 

Fafgh,  a conftraint,  prohibition,  a prifon.  Arab. 
vazah,  prtetor,  quafi  coercens  ab  illicitis,  hinc 
& princeps. 

Fal,  a prince,  a judge.  Arab,  faal^  nobilitas. 
Chald.  dijudicare.  /»/?///,  judex. 

.Flaith, 
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Flaith,  a prince,  governor.  Arab,  welat^  a ju- 
rifditlion ; ’wulat^  governors,  judges,  lords ; 
•wilayet,  government.  Arab,  fail,  governing  ; 
felah,  fuperiority.  Chald.  \0'7^philat,  dominus. 

(D.  De  Pomis). 

• 

Flaitheas,  dominion.  Hindu  vlajet. 

Fen,  a wheel,  a wheel-carriage.  See  Phenn. 

Fine,  Fione,  a tribe,  a divifion  of  the  people. 
Arab,  fana,  in  varia  genera  divifit  populum ; 
fan,  plebs ; fen,  viri  varii  generis,  ramus,  fpe- 
cies.  Perf.  fend,  ramus,  populus  congregatus. 
Mons  magnus.  (Irifh  Jliab  fion ). 

Fine  achufac,  a tribe  under  feudal  tenement.  Arab. 
akhazut,  a feod.  See  Achufac. 

Fineacas,  a code.  Chald  DpDD  phinacas.  See 
Seannacas. 

Fang,  an  Irilh  coin,  of  what  weight  does  not  ap- 
pear. Chinefe  feng  and  fuen,  ,a  coin  the  tenth 
of  an  ounce. 

Focrac,  manumiflion,  a reward.  Arab,  fekh, 
and  fakak,  manu^niffio  ; rcic,  fervitus,  manci- 
pium  flatus. 

Fuathgair,  a coat  of  mail.  Arab,  buktur. 

Faoladh,  learned,  a fcribe.  Arab,  faliij. 

Fann,  a congregation,  temple,  church.  Arab. 
fan,  csetus,  conventus. 

Feis,  a convention  of  the  dates.  Feis  Far  ah,  the 
fynod  of  Tarah  wherein  the  provincial  laws 
wer ; confirmed.  Arab,  fei-z,  numerous,  pub- 
lilhing  ; feifel,  a definitive  fentence  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal. 


Forach, 
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Forach,  Foraght,  Forthgo,  valuables,  precious 
commodities,  merchandize,  wages.  Arab.  fu~ 
rukht^  furuktuge^  merchandize. 

Figh,  a judge.  Arab,  fek^  ftudy  and  fcience  of 
the  law  ; fakih,  a dodlor  of  laws.  Spanifh  al- 
faqui, Chald.  jurisprudentia. 

Figheall,  judgment. 

Feige,  Fiach,  Feighear,  Foghar,  a warrior,  a com- 
mander, a viceroy.  Chald.  riD  phech^  a gover- 
nor, a viceroy.  Arab,  afak,  valde  prseftans. 
Feghfor,  the  general  names  of  the  kings  of 
China;  nriQ  pheche,  a foreign  word,  fays 
Parkhuift,  common  to  the  Chaldasans,  Aflyrians, 
Syrians  and  Arabians. 

Feorna,  chefs-men.  See  Pheorna. 

FaGinam,  to  confent  mutually,  to  enter  into  cove- 
nant ; faoman^  a contract.  Perf.  feiman,  fcedus, 
facrum  pa6tum. 

Faomh-athair,  a predeceflbr,  i,  e.  a father  who  held 

lands  by  covenant. 

« * 

Fonnteach,  an  inn,  literally  a journey  houfe,  or 
houfe  of  a Bruigh.  See  Bruigh.  Arab,  fun- 
tuk,  an  inn,  caravanferva ; fundunk,  an  inn,  a 
houfe  for  market  people. 

Fodail,  q.  s.  fod-diol^  a ranfom,  price  paid  by  a 
captive  for  liberty.  Arab.  fuda. 

Fleafglamha,  a farm  in  common.  Arab,  falah^ 
agricola  ; lafak^  conjundus. 

Fal,  a land  boundary,  a hedge.  Arab.  Felij. 

Fal,  a ruler,  governor  ; falla  and  falamnas,  a 

kingdom 
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kingdom — Whence  failm  or  failim,  a tiller  or 
‘ rudder  of  a fliip,  q.  s.  the  governor  of  the 
waters.  Arab,  fail,  governing  ; felah,  fupe- 
riority ; yamm,  the  fea  j felah,  a feaman,  rather 
a pilot. 

Forth-ceadoir,  Fortheacdair,  a fquire,  gentleman 
ulher.  Arab.yi2r/,  qui  prascedit,  ita  dux  avium 
Katarum. 

Feachd,  troops,  forces.  Arab./o^^*. 

Faodhcharbaire,  ufurers.  Ardh.faedeh,  ruba,  inte- 
reft  of  money  ; rabug,  an  ufurer. 

Fithghthe  and  Fithge,  fine  linen  woven.  Chald. 
phitga,  Sindon,  fine  linen  : non  fic  in  Ty- 
ria  findone  tutus  eris.  (Mart.) 

Fithighdoir,  a weaver,  from  the  preceding. 

Fioca,  the  weather  or  windward  fide  of  a fhip,  &c. 
Arab,  afaki 

Fafga,  the  lee  or  fheltered  fide.  Arab,  befool. 

Fil,  file,  an  elephant.  Tala-file,  a chefs-board. 
Arab,  feel,  the  elephant  at  this  game.  See 
Pheorna. 

Forugaire,  a prasfefl:,  a commander.  Syr.  NOlD 

. pharga.  See  Aire. 

Forgabreath,  the  pure  and  upright  prsefe£l — hence 
the  Vergobretus  of  the  Gauls. 

Freafc,  an  entertainment.  Syr.  phrafa,  efca,  ci- 
bus — hence  the  \x\\n  pralfeach , a manger,  broth, 
pottage. 


G.  Gaid, 
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G. 

Gaid,  a father,  head  of  a family.  Arab,  ghud,  or 
jud,  a father,  from  juda,  beneficial  to  all ; jada, 
bonus — hence  the  Perf.  khoda^  bonus,  deus. 

Geall,  a pledge,  fecurity,  redemption  ; gcallatn, 
to  forfeit,  to  redeem. 

Gaol,  relations,  kindred.  Thefe  two  words  are 
of  the  fame  origin,  though  different  in  ortho- 
graphy ; the  root  is  gal,  redemit,  vindicar 
vit.  ^30  fephir  gala,  the  book  of  redemp- 

tion (Exodus),  in  quo  dcfcribitur  redemptio  Ifra- 
clitorum  ab  Egyptiis  (Caftellus).  goel,  re- 
demptor,  vindex,  cognatus,  quia  ex  lege,  vin- 
diciarum  jus  habebant  proximi,  cognati,  pro- 
pinqui.  Syr.  gal,  deponere  in  fidem  alicu- 
jus.  Arab,  ghelik,  the  forfeiture  of  a pawn  or 
pledge. 

Galfine,  a tribe  under  foederal  tenure.  See  Fine. 
Arab,  keel,  foedus — hence  I think  the  Irifh  giolla, 
a foldier’s  boy,  a foederal  fervant. 

Gearras,  Gearradh,  tax,  tribute.  garajha. 

Greit,  a chieftain.  Arab,  ghurret. 

Garait,  a holy  man,  a faint.  Egypt,  garatia, 
gratia. 

Gabhal  kine  (Cine),  the  law  of  Gavel  kind,  by 
which  the  lands  of  the  chief  of  a family  were 
divided  and  fubdivided  among  its  branches. 
Chald.  gabal,  divifit,  mifcuit,  commifcuit  ; 

Cain,  the  name  of  the  firfi;  born  man,  i.  e. 
the  inheritor,  his  mother  explains  it  as  being 
born  of  God,  the  heir  of  the  promifes ; fo 
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Abraham  is  called  the  heir  of  the  world,  with 
refpeft  to  the  promifed  blefling — hence  kin,  who 
are  next  heirs.  (Bates). 

Giufle,  athletic  fports.  Perf.  gujhte,  athletic; 
gujhte  kah,  gymhafium. 

Giuftal,  the  fame.  Hindu  ghofjaal,  fports,  paf- 
times.  Qu.  if  from  Arab,  ghuazel,  a youth. 

Gas,  a military  fervant.  Phsenice  gaias, 
Syr.  gaifa.  Arab,  ghais,  jejh,  an  army.  PerH 
ghauze,  a foldier. 

Gafrai,  domeftic  troops.  gazar,  fcedus  iniit ; 
gazira,  paftum. 

Gais,  a dart,  a fpear  ; gaifde,  armed.  Chald. 
gifa,  a fpear.  Arab,  ghazi,  a conqueror  ; ghazi 
al  deen,  the  champion  of  faith,  a proper  name 
“hence  the  Gejfatx  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

Gail,  a dart ; gaillian,  an  arrow.  Chald.  gol, 
tela. 

Gaice,  a gawky,  a fool.  Arab,  ghabak,  infania. 

Gaife,  chivalry.  Hind,  ghajjie,  a horfe.  Arab. 
ghazi,  a gallant  foldier. 

Gudaire,  Grudaire,  a difliller,  a brewer.  Arab, 
kutir,  diftillation. 

Gaifera,  plebs,  commonalty  is  of  a different  ori- 
gin. Arab,  khajhir,  plebs.  Mod  Irifh  writers 
confound  this  word  with  Gafrai. 

Geili,  Geilis,  traffic  ; geilmor,  a capital  merchant. 
Arab,  ghaly,  negotium. 

Geillios,  commonalty.  Arab,  jahil  khulk. 

Gall,  a foreigner,  a migrator,  g^l^j  migra- 

vit,  populi  tranllatio. 


Oormac, 
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Gormac,  proteftlon  to  mac  kindred.  Arab,  ek- 
hoor^  proteftion. 

Gait,  Gaitin,  Keaitin,  a brief,  a writing.  Chald. 
git.  Arab,  khutt. 

Gurrav,  tanning.  Arab,  garf^  a fpecies 

of  tree  ufed  in  tanning. 

Grais,  commonalty,  mob,  vile  men.  Arab,  gu- 
rez. 

Grafare,  arable  ground,  rede  Crafare,  whence 
the  Macbares  in  Kerry  remarkable  for  agricul- 
ture. u^nn  charas,  aravit ; macharas, 

agricultura. 

Greis,  needle  work;  Greafai,  a fiioemaker.  Arab. 
kharaz^  confuit,  futor  ; P.  khurzet,  fewing  a 
Ihoe. 

Greus,  embroidery  of  various  colours.  Ar.  ni- 
garijh.  • 

Gais-nim,  Cais-nim,  to  paint,  facere  Cais,  Arab. 
nakajh,  to  paint. 

Guragan,  Garagan,  Gragan,  a manor,  village,  &c, 
Arab,  kurargah. 

Goch-aire,  a mailer  of  ceremonies.  Egyptiace 

. gho,  anunciare. 

Grioth,  the  fun.  Arab,  ghawret. 

Gris,  knowledge,  Ik.ill,  lludy.  Chald.  0“l!l  gds^ 
legit,  lluduit,  didicit. 

Gudh,  lludy  ; gudbbin^  a hudy,  a library.  Arab. 
gudh,  lludy.  Bafq.  goadia,  knowledge. 

Guil,  the  evil  fpirit.  Arab,  gbiil^  a demon. 

Gui,  Guidhe,  a prayer,  a hymn.  Egypt,  gbo^  a 
hymn. 


Groch, 
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Groch,  a ftranger.  Ch.  *Ti:i  gour. 

Greis,  a warrior,  gerah,  praeliari,  unde  Gra- 
vidus  nomen  Martis.  Arab,  kars,  pugnavit. 
Syr,  krafal,  bellicofus.  Ch.  gharats^  vel 
harats,  violently  uti,  violenter  exagitare,  tyran- 
nus,  indc  Mars, 

Greis-cill,  a fanftuary,  the  kill  or  church  that  re- 
ceives and  proteds  the  repudiated.  garajb^ 
repudiavit,  expulit.  ' 

Guirme,  an  inn,  an  houfe  of  entertainment.  Ch. 
DlJ  habitatio  in  folitudine,  caravanfera. 

Hindoflanice  ger,  domus  publica. 

I. 

Irs,  heritage  ; leabbar  irfe,  a book  of  genealogy. 
Ar.  /Vj,  meras^  wurs^  iaras^  heritage  j iarajhy 
to  inherit. 

Iris,  a chronicle,  defcription,  record.  Ar.  arij^ 
defcriptio  temporum,  an  sera  ; u;'!*'  irijh^  luccef- 
fion  of  time,  as  one  day  fucceeds  another. 

Iris,  a bride,  a fpoufe.  Ar,  arus,  a bridegroom  j 
yrj,  a fpoufe  j urus^  matrimony. 

Irifeach,  lawful.  Ar.  rouijh,  law. 

Irial,  a reply  in  court.  Ch.  n'llH  bora.  Syr.  aori, 
monftravit.  ' 

loc,  local,  rent,  tythes.  Ar.  akal,  ykal. 

Imeith,  fences,  guard,  protedion.  Ar.  bumaeut. 

long,  a mother,  nurfe,  child  at  the  bread.  Ch. 
pj*' fugere,  fugens,  ladens,  infans  ; inakuib^ 
pueritia ; minika^  nutrix,  ladatrix  ; tinak,  puer, 
puellus,  fugens. 
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Inghin  cheile,  a daughter  in  Jaw. 

lofda,  a houfe,  an  habitation,  compounded  of  ios 
and  dae.  Jos  fignifies  a tent  or  covering  ; iofda 
nambochd^  the  poor’s  houfe  ; ios-ddn^  a college, 
i,  e.  habitation  of  the  learned.  Arab,  ajooz^  a 
tent  or  habitation.  The  Indian  deity,  prefiding 
over  houfes,  is  Gan-efa  (Sonnerat)  ; perhaps  the 
Irifh  word  gaoin^  good,  may  be  the  firfl;  part  of 
the  compound.  See  Dae. ' 

K.  See  Letter  C. 

Keifli,  a meafure.  Hindoft.  kejaza^  &c.  &c. 

Keafla,  iron  ore  ; keas-luaidhe^  lead.  Arab,  al- 
kufus,  the  iron  mines  of  Armenia  5 keejhin^  lead. 
Hindoft,  ciffe,  lead. 

Kaor,  Ankaor,  a berry,  a grape.  Hinduft.  angoer. 
Perf.  kerya^  a goofeberry,  a curran  j kurnhi, 
globular. 

Kenlis,  a church,  a fynod ; the  old  name 
of  Kells  ; the  words  are  fynonymous.  Arab. 
kenefa  et  kelefa,  ecclefia.x  See  Daim. 

L. 

Leis,  a compad,  covenant,  agreement ; ri^hn  a leisy 
I confent,  compadl,  covenant  or  agree  to  it.  It 
is  a peculiar  form  of  expreflion  in  the  Irifli 
language,  fays  O’Brien,  ufed  to  fignify  a perfon’s 
confent.  Arab,  lafcy  fasdus,  focietas lafaky 
confederatus — hence  probably  the  Englilh  leqfe. 

Linn,  Alinn,  an  age,  a period.  Arab.  alum. 

Lafc,  a chieftain  j Uachd,  a multitude  ; liichdy  the 

people. 
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people.  Ch.  ^:l‘?  legi^  fic  vocatur  una  perfona, 
pluribus  tamen  praefeda.  Dux  exercitus.  Legi 
eft  fervus  regis  ; legin^  legio. 

Luchd,  Slucht,  relations.  Ar.  alaket. 

Laibreach,  Luibre,  a coat  of  mail.  Ar.  ieleb, 
corium,  s.  tergum  ferae,  pec.  ex  quo  conficitur 
galea,  fcutum,  aut  lorica.  Chalybs  & ferrum 
fmcerum  (Caflellus),  a fhield  or  any  defenfive 
armour  made  of  leather  jfluifed  with  honey  and 
fand  ; good  iron ; fleel.  (Richardfon). 

Luimdar,  a ftandard-bearer.  Lo?nan^  a little  en- 
fign,  a banner.  Ar.  alum,  a ftandard,  enfign, 
colours,  banner,  cornet,  guidon  j alum-dar, 
enfign  bearer. 

Luimhneachda,  a cornet,  ftandard  for  the  cavalry. 

Lafchd,  Laghd,  Lagh,  the  law,  compa£l,  cove- 
nant. The  Chaldasan  word  lacad,  accipere, 
I think  is  of  the  fame  import  as  loh,  laoh  or 
lavah,  which  fignifies  a mutual  giving  and  re- 
ceiving. From  the  holy  fcriptures  we  learn, 
that  the  fupremacy  of  government  among  the 
Hebrews  was  by  drawing  lots,  and  to  whichever 
chief  of  a tribe  this  lot  fell,  the  others  did  enter 
into  a federal  compafl  with,  in  token!  of  alle- 
giance and  fubjedlion.  This  drawing  by  lots  is 
exprefled  in  Hebrew  by  lachad,  which  Jo- 
fephus  exprefles  in  Greek  by  Thus  when 

Benjamin  was  eleded  ruler  i Kings  ch.  x.  the 
Hebrew  is  lachad,  eft  iribus  Benjamin,  and 
the  Hebrew  word  for  a tribe  is  Jhebet,  that 
is,  a rod  or  ftick,  a word  common  to  the  ancient 
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Irifh  and  the  Jews  to  fignify  a tribe,  viz.  feibte^ 
whence  the  Englifli  fept^  which  Dr.  Johnfon 
fays  is  of  Irifh  origin.  Scacchus,  in  his  Arca- 
norum  facrse  Script,  Myrothecum,  1.  3.  p.  831, 
well  explains  this  paifage  : lack  ad Jhebet  Benjamiriy 
literally  means,  fays  he,  capta  eft  tribus  Ben- 
jamin, vel  fi  magis  rigorem  verborum  tenuere 
velimus,  dicendum  erit,  & capta  eft  virga  Ben- 
jamin ; — becaufe  the  lot  was  drawn  by  Jhebet  or 

^ flicks,  on  which  was  wTitten  the  name — and 
hence  Jhebet  fignifies  not  only  a tribe,  but  the 
chief  of  that  tribe,  becaufe  he  carried  a ftalF  as 
a token  of  his  office — eodem  igitur  pado  in  in- 
ftitutione  regis  fortitum  fuiffe  dixerim  in  quse- 
rendo  tribu,  cui  regnum  deftinandum  elfet. 
So,  in  Iriffi,  crann  fignifies  a flick,  and  crannas, 
or  crannadh,  or  crann  cor,  is  to  draw  lots  by 
flicks.  In  Chaldee,  DD’li?  kranas,  is  explained 
by  fors,  but  which  is  the  root  I pretend  not  to 
determine. 

Lugha,  Luighe,  an  oath,  from  the  above, , as  ^/7, 
an  oath,  from  Ar.  al,  jus  randum  & foedus. 

Leas,  a caufe  to  be  tried.  Ar.  laj,  lajaj. 

■ Lamh,  war ; lamhac,  warlike  manouvres.  Dn*? 
lahhem,  .pugnavit. 

Libeadan,  a dowry.  Ar.  labas,  a fpoufe. 

Lomain,  a great  coat,  a coat  of  mail.  Ar.  lamut. 

Lot,  rapine.  Hinduft.  loeth. 


M.  Maoin, 
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M. 

Maoin,  chattels,  worldly  fubftance.  Ar.  maun^ 
utenfile  omne  doraus. 

Mile,  proteftion.  Ar.  milh. 

Mai,  money,  rent,  tax.  Ar.  mal^  money ; idamal^ 
tribute  ; mala-devdn,  mala  meere,  taxes. 

Mai,  a writer,  a poet.  Ar.  mali^  fcriptor,  qui 
aliquid  componit.  Gr.  carmen.  Ar. 

malah,  rem  fcitara  & elegantem  protulit  poeta. 

Mai,  a king,  prince,  noble.  Ar.  mela^  nobility. 

Maol,  a fervant.  Ar.  maula^  dominum  fignificat 
& fervum.  (Pocock  H.  Arab.) 

Malchadair,  Maladair,  a farmer.  P.  mulkadar,  a 
great  land  holder. 

Malair,  a merchant.  Ch.  millai,  mercatura. 

« 

Ar.  mula-befet ^ comm&xce amal,  atradcfman. 

Moid,  a court,  judgment  feat,  convention.  Ch. 
mohed^  conventus,  folemnitas.  Ar.  modhaly 
convention  ; mujlis,  a tribunal. 

Mir,  a portion.  Ar.  mehiry  a marriage  portion. 
P.  miry  an  equal  fhare. 

Muin,  the  neck  ; muinkey  a collar,  bracelet.  Ar. 
manaky  with  a fine  neck ; manekety  a collar  or 
neck  ornament.  Ch.  miinkay  monile, 

brachiale  ornamentura. 

Macaire,  a market.  Ch.  macary  venditio  j 
macoray  commercium. 

Mile,  a mile.  Ar.  mile  ; feh  meuly  a league,  a pa- 
rafang. 

T 2 Meidhe, 
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Meidhe,  flock,  trunk  j maide,  a flick.  Ch.  niDD 
viatahy  fcipio. 

Moghadh,  a flave,  a peafant.  Ar.  wagada^  fervice. 
Mexicane  mayeque,  adfcripti  glebse. 

Mallachoir,  a failor ; inallachad,  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion. _ ‘Ar.  mellah^  a failor  ; melahet,  the  art  of 
navigation — all  from  7nelyh.,  fait  water,  fea  water. 

Marcac  duaine,  Maorac  duaine,  i.  e.  Ra£laire 
gabhas  duan,  a taxgatherer.  Ch.  mahrac, 
a taxgatherer.  Ar.  rahdar,  a tollgatherer  ; de- 
vane, taxes,  from  the  Ch.  "|”)y  arak,  taxavit. 
See  Earc.^ 

Meas,  a tax,  tribute.  D50  mas. 

Meifi,  a judge  j rules,  laws.  r^iyZimUfuth, 

prsecepta. 

Meidhfi,  the  fame.  7nejada,  judex. 

Meafar,  a fofler  child.  mazar,  fpurius,  nothus 
a y,  zar,  peregrinus. 

Meiflii,  painted.  Heb.  mejhuh,  hence  Mejfe- 
getce  or  Pidi. 

Mias,  an  altar.  Hindoflan.  miz-hechah. 

Mathas,  Mahas,  good,  benevolent ; almahafan, 
alms,  eleemofyna.  Arab,  hafan,  bonus  fuit, 
bonum  fecit ; 7nahafan,  benefada  ; almahafan, 
alms. 

Meathagh-linn,  fweet  linn  or  leann,  i.  e.  drink,  ale, 

’ &c.  VLilgb  Metheglin,  a liquor  made  of  honey  ; 

it  was  a liquor  ufed  by  the  Chaldseans,  piroc 
snethok  dulcis  ; a*'pnnxD  meihltakm  dulcis  potus. 
(D.  de  Pomis). 
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Magh,  Mogh,  a prleft,  a druid — apud  plurimos 
lego,  Perfarum  lingua  Magus  eft  qui  noftra  fa- 
cerdos.  (Apuleius).  n 'n  haga^  meditari,  eloqui, 
(Irifli  eagadb,  whence  eagfi^  wifdom).  n:in!0 
mahge,  qui  meditalioni  & fapientice  vocat,  quod 
id  ipfum  eft  re  & nomine  Mays?  Perfarum. 
(ThomalT.)  The  Chaldseans  had  their  Magi  as 
well  as  the  Perfians.  See  Philoftratus  in  vita 
Apollonii. 

Muireadach,  a fovereign,  corrupted  now  to  Mur- 
togh,  as  Murtogh  O’Brien,  &c.  This  is  a very 
ancient  title,  the  fame  as  Merodach^  king 

of  Babylon,  (Ifai.  xxxix.)  who  in  Kings  is  called 
Berodach.  It  is  a title  our  Scythians  carried 
with  them  into  Scythia  Limyrica,  in  India, 
whofe  king  Mafoudi,  an  Arabian  author  tells  us, 
bore  the  title  of  Mehradge^  which  he  miftakea 
for  Maha-Rhaja,  Merodach,  (rex  Babylonio- 
rum)  amara  contritio,  vel  myrrha  contrita  ; aut 
ex  Hebrjeo  h Syro,  myrrha  puriffima ; this  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  name  by  Stephanus. 
The  Irifli  is  a compound  of  viaor,  dominus,  and 
deach,  bonus.  In  Arabic, and  Per.  meer,  do- 
minus ; adakh^  bonus,  elegans,  altus'. 

Muirean,  a woman  that  returns  to  her  friends  at 
the  death  of  a hufband.  Arab.  Muraja. 

Maran,  a man  ; muireathan,  a woman.  Ar.  maran^ 
a man  ; maraton^  a.  woman. 

Motluc,  quaere  Ar.  niutluk,  a race,  ground.  It  is 
the  name  of  a town  in  Ireland. 
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Neimidh,  ecclefiaflics,  but  of  what  degree  is  not 
plain.  Ar.  nihamy^  caenobita,  monachus. 

Neimidh,  nobles. 

Neas,  a nobleman.  Ch.  nafa.  Ar.  nefs^ 
high  in  office  under  a prince,  all  from  neas,  ele- 
vation, whence  in  Iriffi  it  fignifies  a hill. 

Nifair,  old  inhabitants  of  a country,  original 
(lock.  Ar.  nijar,  root,  origin  ; alnijar,  an  old 
Arabian  tribe. 

Naifar,  a foreigner.  Ch.  nazour,  from  zour, 
alienari.  P.  najhta,  a ftranger. 

Nos,  law ; nofaighim,  to  enaft.  Ar.  nefs,  mani- 
fefting,  an  appeal  to  the  king  ; nefs  kareem,  a 
mandate  or  text  of  the  alcoran ; nezer,  a judge. 
P.  nijhanden,  to  conftitute  ; nejb  kirdun,  to 
eftablifli. 

Nos,  cuftom,  habit,  mode.  Arab,  nizam. 

Nod,  an  affembly,  council.  Ch.  nod.  Heb. 
madia,  a congregation.  Ar.  nedy. 

Nobar,  a royal  feat,  a tribunal.  ALthiop.  nobar. 

Naifghairmam,  to  repeal  a law.  Ar.  nefikh,  abro- 

. gating  a law. 

O. 

Oin,  any  thing  lent,  money  on  interefl.  Ar.  oin. 

Oilem,  inftru6tion,  fcience,  knowledge.  Arab. 
Alem,  ylma. 

Ollamhan,  a profeffor  of  a college.  Ar.  alemon, 
fcientia.  Ch.  Otdphana,  doftrina. 
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Ollamar,  Allamhair,  a ftandard.  Ar.  alafu^  fignutn. 

Oire,  Oireas,  • an  heir.  Ar.  iras^  inheriting, 
making  one  an  heir. 

Olam,  Ollamh,  Ollaman,  .learned,  a dodor,  &c. 
as  Ollamhan  re  lagh,  do£lor  of  laws.  Ollamhan 
re  leigheasy  dodtor  of  phyfic,  &c.  Ar.  alim, 
learned  ; alavi,  fcience  ; alemon^  fcientia  prcedi- 
tus  ; allam,  omnifcience,  (God  as  knowing  all 
things).  Hebr.  .rjbiV  alaph,  didicit,  docuit ; 
allouph^  dodlor,  dux,  dudfor.  - Chald.  oulphana, 
dodlrina  j bet  oulphana,  domus  dodlrinse ; in 
Irifli  beith  ollamhain^  muir  ollamhain. 

Org,  Ore,  homicide.  horg. 

Oithre,  an  heir.  Ar.  arath,  heritage. 

Oigibh,  heirs.  Ar.  ukbet,  pofterity,  offspring. 

Oide,  a witnefs.  Hebr.  and  Chald.  *7^  ad.  The 
Reubenites  and  Gadites  called  the  altar  od  or 
ed,  for  they  faid,  it  lhall  be  a witnefs  between  us 
— hence  ad  berit,  the  altar  of  the  co- 

venant. Irilh  iod-beart. 

O,  Ou  and  Ua,  prefixes  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  the 
family.  Hungarice  O vel  Ou,  nobis  antiquum 

fonat.  (Oerokoefus  de  orig.  Hung.  p.  35). 

I have  elfewhere  derived  this  from  the  Egyptian 
article  Ok,  becaufe  Ofris,  in  Egypt,  fignifies 
the  fon  of  Siris. 


P. 

Pofadh,  matrimony.  Perf.  phawz,  matrimonio 
fibi  junxit  facminam  citra  dotem,  confors.  (Gol. 
1883). 


Painachas, 
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Painachas,  bail,  fecurity.  Perf.  panauah^  punah- 
gah.  ^ ' 

Piofa,  money,  i.  e.  cut  off.  Perf.  pejhez,  fmall 
money.  Hindoft.  payjfa,  money.  nOD 
frufl-ulum. 

Peti,  the  young  of  hearts.  Ch.  •jjod  Arab. 

feti^  animal  parvum  unius  anni  adhuc  fimplex, 
artolidum. 

Pheorna,  and  Bhiorna,  the  men  of  the  game  of 
• chefs,  from  5/or,  an  elephant,  fynonimous  to 
Fil,  and  ana^  men.  See  Cuibe,  Fil,  &c. 

Phichill,  Fichill,  chefs.  P.  phikh,  pikh,  . 

Phen,  a wheel,  a carriage  with  wheels,  a waggon, 
cart,  &c.  Phenoity  the  driver  of  a cart ; phen- 
tally  a fpinning  wheel,  the  fpool,  &c.  See  Ta- 
nam.  Ch.  aphan,  a wheel — hence  the 
henna  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  and  the  Greek 
AViji-r),  currus,  rotis  vefta ; comhennonesy  apud 
veteres  Gallos,  qui  in  una  henne  vehebantur. 

R. 

Radaire,  a judge.  Ridire,  a knight,  a king’s  coun- 
fellor.  Chald.  rada.  Syr.  rata^  domuit, 
prsefuit,  do6lus,  pedagogicus.  Arab,  radi, 
juvit,  auxilium,  confilium,  Vicarius  fuit  regis, 
fecundus  a rege,  ejufque  abfentis  locum  tenens. 
See  Aire.  Ar.  rida,  a fword,  honour,  dignity. 
See  Sealtur.  The  radi  or  ridafety  was  the 
next  perfonage  to  the  king  in  dignity,  among 
the  Pagan  Arabians ; he  fat  on  the  right  hand 
<of  the  prince,  aded  as  his  regent  when  he  was 

upon 
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upon  any  expedition,  and  received  the  fourth 
part  of  the  plunder. 

Riodail,  a parliament,  a houfe  of  ftate  coun- 
fellors,  from  the  preceding. 

Riadh,  correction  of  the  law  ; riadhlann,  a houfe 
of  correction. 

Riadh,  a place  for  the  execution  of  criminals. 
Ch,  radi,  caftigavit. 

ReaCtaire,  a judge ; reataire,  the  fame.  niVI 
reghut,  cogitatio,  confilium  ; r achats^  confi- 
dere,  ab  raha  pafcere,  hinc  rex^  (Thomaff.) 
Bafc.  Lena-ragoa,  an  ordinary  judge.  Arab. 
rett^  a governor — hence  the  rethra,  or 
laws  of  the  Lacedemonians  ; rachat^  efpece  de 
droit  en  Perfe.  (Anquetil  Legis.  Orient.) 

Reachdaire,  a dairy  man,  one  who  abounds  in 
milk.  Ar.  radat^  laCtis  copia. 

Rai,  Raith,  judgment,  counfel.  Chald,  Ar. 

rae. 

Roifceal,  a fentence  or  decree  of  the  court.  Ar, 
rufum,  written  laws  ; rafale  epiflola  legati,  bre- 
vis fcriptum.  P.  ravifh,  law. 

Rae,  a fheep  walk.  Ch,  rahi^  pafcere.  . 

Reidh,  a plain  field,  a meadow.  Ar.  riadh. 

Riatha,  hire,  hired  fervants.  Ar.  ruhh 

Reafam,  to  plead  at  the  bar.  Ar.  refm,  law,  pre- 
cept, rule. 

Rioftal,  an  inflrument  for  digging,  a plough  ; tal, 
an  infirument.  Ar.  digging;  plough- 

ing ; ares,  a plough. 


Reim, 
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Reim,  fupreme  power.  Arab,  rehman,  God,  om- 
nipotent. 

Reacam,  to  buy  and  fell ; reacadh  and  ruachadh, 
a merchant.  Ar.  rukahe,  a merchant. 

Radai-real,  a ftroller,  belonging  to  no  tribe.  Ar. 
redy^  a droller  j rahyl^  a traveller. 

Raffaide,  a woman  hired  to  cry  at  funerals.  Ar. 
rejfaly  a hired  female  mourner.  Ch.  piH  razah, 
Indus,  convivium  funebre,  &c. 

Rabhagh,  i.  e.  Rab-bacch  or  Rabbagh,  fentence 
of  a judge.  Bafc.  erabaquia,  Heb.  npD  pheka^ 
judex.  See  Fioch. 

Reacht,  a dowry.  Ar.  awrakt,  pecuniae,  nummi, 
opes.  Perf.  rekht,  furniture  ; rekht  arus,  what- 
ever a bride  carries  from  her  parents  to  her  huf- 
band’s  houfe^  See  Siorbhai. 

Rifcineach,  the  flayer  of  thoufands,  a valiant  fol- 
dier,  a title  given  to  many  chiefs.  Chald. 
rtifcben^  occifor,  interfedor. 

Rath,  the  feat  of  a chief,  a village,  fortrefs,  &c. 
Reatibhf  the  uppermoft  clafs  of  plebeians ; it 
is  an  ancient  Scythic  name  for  a town,  village 
or  city,  fignifying  a fettlement  round  the  feat 
of  a rath  or  chief,  who  was  a land-holder  and 
original  proprietor,  his  rank  was  fignified  by  a 
Rath,  or  circular  entrenchment,  and  the  laws 
fet  forth  what  property  entitled  him  to  this  rank. 
We  learn  from  Berofits,  that  this  word  was 
ufed  by  the  Armenian  Scythians  in  the  fame 
fenfe — nam  ^ ad  hccc  teinpora  Scytha  Armeni  ur- 

bes 
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bes  habent  Olybama^  Iff  Arfa  Ratha.  (De  Antiq. 
Jani,  lib.  3). — This  clafs  of  people  ftill  hold 
the  name  of  Raa'iet,  in  Hindoftan,  les  premiers 
pojfejfeurs  font  les  Raaiets,  i.  e.  proprihaires 
reels,  qui  cultivent  leurs  fonds,  ^ payent  trihuts 
en  efpece  ou  en  denrees. — ( Anquetil  Legis.  Orien. 
p.  259).  See  Amar,  Buadhaire,  Ceann. 

Reatan,  Reataire,  a magus,  druid,  clergy.  See 
Aire.  raten  idem  eft  quod  magus. 

(Buxtorf  ex  Talmud.)  See  Taib-ret. 

S. 

Siocan,  peace.  Ar.  fakena,  quies,  tranquilitas, 
fecuritas  animi.  \2W‘Jhican,  quievit. 

Suaithre,  a centurion.  Ar.  zuhat,  the  number 
1 00 ; .Jhaet,  lignum,  whence 

Suath  chiontas,  a ftandard  to  every  100  men. 

Suarith-ciontas,  a coat  of  arms.  fireion, 

Jerem.  li.  3. 

Scor,  a foldier.  P.  jhakary,  a foldier,  idem  q. 
lajhkur, 

Siorbhai,  a marriage  portion.  P.  fmrbeha,  dos 
& veftimenta  ftratave,  quae  fecum  duxit  in  do- 
mum  fponfi. 

Seinfeire,  a pedigree,  literally  old  feed.  Heb. 
zara,  femen ; “ and  they  could  not  ftiew 
their  zara,  f pedigree),  whether  they  were  of 
Ifrael.”  Ezra,  ii.  59.  per  fynechd.  zara, 
foboles,  pofteritas.  Ar.  zara,  femen  ; funha, 
old. 
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Sheafda,  a place  of  defence,  a commanding  fitu- 
ation  from  feafdam^  to  command  it  is  of  the 
fame  root  as  the  Shanfcrit  JhaJiar,  fignifying  to 
command. 

Seannacus,  i.  e.  Beafchna,  Oral  or  traditionary 
law.  Ex.  gr.  Direnar  do  each  alanamnus  a Be- 
afehnu  infe  Eirin^  i.  e.  The  law  of  fornication 
and  adultery  is  (direnar)  manifefted  (a  Beafch- 
nu,  i.  e.  Seannacus,  fays  the  comment)  in  the 
Beafehnu  or  good  Oral  law,  (tradition)  in  the 
^ ifland  of  Ireland.  Arab,  dehir^  manifeftus. 
P.  daweVy  adminiftration  of  juftice.  Arab. 
behs.  Shanfcrit  bhajhay  fpeech,  a fpoken  dia- 
lect. Arab.  Seni  and  Sonnay  the  Oral  Law. 

It  is  common  in  the  Brehon  Laws  to  meet  this 

\ 

compound  Beafchna  in  the  margin  j the  word 
is  Beafj ; the  termination  cnay  fignifies  good, 
gracious,  bountiful. 

Seanachas,  the  law  of  covenants.  Ar./an,  a law; 
ikhazy  a feod.  '[D  faUy  i.  q.  Torah,  lex — hinc 
Sanhedrin. 

Saor,  a prince  ; feargfaoiry  a king,  from  Arab. 
,ferghy  amplitude,  and  far,  a prince — hence  the 
Surena  of  Ammianus,  a title  of  dignity  among 
the  Perfians. 

Saodh,  a prince.  Ar./aide,  principem  egit. 

Saor,  a trade,  art  or  myftery,  as  faQr-crann,  a 
carpenter ; faor-clochy  a mafon,  &c.  Arab. 
firr,  a myftery.  '^.foramedy  mailer  of  any  art. 
Ir.  farmaith. 
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Saob,  infatuated,  led  aftray,  doing  any  vicious 
aft,  either  againfl:  the  law  or  eflablilhed  reli- 
gion— hence  the  compounds 
Saobh-chrabhadh,  hypocrify. 

Saobh-chreideamh,  heterodoxy. 

Saobh-dolbha,  enchantment. 

Saobh-fgriobhadh,  a libel,  &c.  &c. 

Axdh.'feba,  changing  ones  religion,  that  is,  be- 
coming a Sabean.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  an- 
cient religions  we  have  any  traces  of,  being  fup- 
pofed  to  be  that  which  prevailed  in  Perfia  pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Kijhtafp^  when  it  gave 
way  to  the  Magi,  then  introduced  by  Zerduji. 
(Richardfon’s  Arab.  Dift.  p.  1125) — Arabibus 
communiter  Saba  a religione  ad  religionem 
tranfire  ; unde  Muhammadas  Saby  diftus  eft, 
quod  religionem  Koraijhidarum  Iflamifmo  com- 
mutavit,  qua  notione  nomen  hoc  (^Sabii)  illis 
competere  vult  Bidawius,  quod  a veri  dei  cultu, 
ad  falfos  cultus  defciverunt ; inde  difti  aJloab-aV- 
AJhakhas,  cultures  fimulachrorum.  (Pocock 
Spec.  Hift.  Arab,  p,  139) — and  this  would  be 
expreffed  in  Irifh  by  faobh-aijhic.  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  in  the  Chaldasan,  viz.  fab, 
prophanare. 

Seimloir,  an  advocate,  counfellor.  Egyptiace  chm, 
confilium  ; loir,  Hibernice  abundantia. 

Sibte,  a judge.  faphat,  judicavit ; fophet, 

judex  ; fuffetes  fummus  Carthagini  magiftratus, 
feu  judex  ; — neque  leges  tantum  adminiftrare 

folebant  judices,  fed  (ft  res  exigeret)  belluni 

gerere. 
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gerere.  ^Spencer,  Grotius,  See.)  Egyptiace 

fchihap  or  fihap,  to  judge. 

Seibte,  a general,  fee  the  preceding.  Perf.  fipahe, 
the  lord  or  feudal  chief  of  a town  or  village. 
See  Siphe. 

Seibt,  a clan  ; fept.,  a word  of  Irifh  origin.  (J.phn- 
fon).  fehet.y  virga,  baculus,  feeptrum,' 

ftylus,  tribus,  hx.fahib^  focius ; fchabat,  focium 
fe  alicui  adjungere. 

Sibte,  a city.  See  Sebabat  in  the  preceding. 

Siol,  feed,  iffue,  tribe,  clan.  Jhil,  faetus, 

proles,  filius  ex  utero  extradlus  unde  n’7‘'U^ 
Gen.  xlix.  lo.  (Simon).  Ar.  falil^  faetus 
mafculus  ; ftl-file,  genealogy,  family,  progeny. 
Egyptiace  Jlolil. 

Slainte,  redemption,  freeing,  whence Jlanaidheachd., 
a paffport.  Hinduft.  falamtL 

Sidhe,  hunting  ; fidhean,  venifon.  Ar.  fead. 
Hinduft. 

Saltaireac,  a chronicle,  from  the  Perf.  and  Arab. 
falf  a year  ; fale^  years,  and  tareek,  a chronicle. 

Somaine,  lands  held  on  payment  of  tribute  in  cattle. 
Arab.  zay7n^  a feudal  chief ; ziyamet,  a fief. 

Siphe,  Sibhe,  i.  e.  Taoifeach,  a chief,  a lord. 
Yexi.fipahL  See  Seibte. 

Shed,  a milch  cow.  ‘lu;  Jhed.^  effufio  la-clis. 

Suibhe,  a trial  upon  oath,  a feflion.  fabouah^ 

juratus.  Abraham  ad  puteum  ber-fabe  tarn  fo- 
lemniter  juravit,  unde  ber-fabe  ^nteus  juramenti. 
(Thomaff.) 

Suibhte,  certified  on  oath.  See  preceding. 

Said, 
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Said,  Fir-faid,  a cubit,  ulna  brachialis  (fir,  i.  e.) 
hominis.  Ar.  faed^  cubitus. 

Saor,  a freeman.  Chald.  Jharia,  liberum, 

licitum. 

Saorgal  and  Soirkeal,  a feudal  tenure.  Perf.  fiy- 
urghal. 

Seod,  a jewel.  ^*1?  zod^  fplendor. 

Sealtuir,  a fword ; Sealtoir,  a fword  bearer,  an 
armour  bearer.  Ar.  filehy  arms  ; ftlehdar^  an 
armour  bearer.  ^ 

Sambas,  an  inn. 

Sama,  a fuller ; Samhafachan,  a fuller’s  houfe. 
Perf.  JhuTriy  a houfe  for  the  accomodation  of  tra- 
vellers, a caravanfera.  piy  facan^  habitare.  Ar. 
fakin^  an  inhabitant. 

Sealbh,  goods,  chattels,  inheritance,  polfelTions. 
Ar.felb. 

Suanach,  a garment,  a highland^  plaid.  (Shawe). 
h.r.funa,  a garment,  a turband,  tiara. 

Samhar,  a mantle,  a plaid;  brat  famhra,  the  fame. 
Ar.  femma^  a fpecies  of  upper  garment  worn 
by  the  Arabs,  refembling  the  Highland  plaid. 
(Richardfon). 

Suadh,  Saoidh,  nobles,  men  of  letters.  Arab. 
feid. 

Seidte,  Seiteac,  a lady,  a queen.  Ar.  feyidet,  a 
princefs,  the  wife  of  a Seid. 

Sheaghlan,  a king.  P.  Jhah.  Ar.  Jhah,  a king ; 
agalon,  rex,  quod  percipit,  h quafi  edit,  vefli- 
gal,  tributum,  &c.  vel  peculiariter  intelligitur 
Tyranniu,  qui  devorat  exhauritque  fubditas. 

(Gol. 
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'(Gol.  p,.  133).  Sclavonice  Saklanldge,  a king 
(Mafoudi  an  Arab,  author). 

Saeghlann,  a judge.  Arab.  Jhaglon,  Jldagalan,  ne- 
gotium.  Qu. 

Sheanachus,  learned  in  the  law.  Arab.  Jhinas, 
learned  ; keaus,  the  law.  See  Cuis. 

Seanaca,  an  antiquary.  Chinefe  Suon-ku.  Ar. 
khahj  an  antiquary  ; funha,  old. 

Seanachas,  genealogy.  Ch.  ii;nD  nachas,  genea- 
logiaj  fean^  anceftry. 

Saoirthi,  Suirthi,  nobles.  Ax.fuaret,  ^.fara,  no- 
biles,  proceres,  fummates. 

Saith,  an  eftate,  immoveable  pofieffion.  Arab. 
zeyat. 

Seragh,  a leathern  bottle.  Ar.  %ira,  the  leg,  a 
fmall  bottle  made  of  the  leg-fkin  of  an  animal 
in  which  they  kept  wine. 

Sail,  a guard,  prote6lion.  Ar.  z.yU. 

Seiric,  puiffant,  a chief.  P.  Jirkar. 

Sreath,  Seanachus  Sreath,  a code  of  civil  and  cri- 
minal laws.  Ar.  Jhreraaet. — Sheraet-al-Eflam, 
la  loi  & religion  des  Mufulmans.  (Herbelot). 
See  next  Chapter. 

Sraid,  the  way,  the  road,  a flreet.  Hindoflanice 
firah. 

T. 

Tana,  a compact,  covenant,  &c.  Ch.  tana. 
See  Bealtaine. 

Tanaifti,  is  ti  Tana  ; qui  eft  Tana^  the  heir  appa- 
rent to  a prince,  the  fecond  perfon  of  a princi- 
pality 
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pality  next  the  king  or  prince-  The  word  ta- 
naijie,  in  Irifti,  fignifios  the  fecond,  as  in  Chal- 
daean  and  Arabic  ; as  in  the  following  paflage, 
is  giorra  ro  mhoir  an  c'ed  tanaejie  don  ledradh 
Jin  na  an  ced  toifmac^  i.  e.  the  fecond  hundred 
champions  were  fooner  killed  than  the  firft  hun- 
dred. Tanay  & Tunay,  fecundarius,  fc. 

fecundus  a principe,  primo  domino,  feu  magif- 
tro.  (Gol.  p.  448).  Suna  or  Sum,  the  fubfli- 
tute  of  a king,  chief  magiftrate  j Sunyan,  fe- 
condaries,  the  next  in  rank  or  fubftitutes  to 
princes,  the  heads  of  a family,  fecond  in  dig- 
nity, authority  or  excellence.  (Richardfon,  p. 
659).  jLj  than,  numerus  ordinalis,  a Thana  et 
Thaniya,  duplicavit,  conveniunt  cum  Heb.  nDU/ 
fana,  iterari  et  fani,  fecundus.  Syri  etiam 
per  ri  efferunt  ab  hoc  themate  orta,  ut  tana 
iteravit,  tania  iteratio — hinc  taniy,  a prin- 

cipe  fecundus,  et  Tonan  & Thonan  & Thonyanon. 
(Cl.  Pocockius  Carmen  Tograii,  p.  121).  The 
Irilh  Tanai  or  Tanaifti,  when  of  age,  was  al- 
ways made  governor  of  z diftrift,  which,  in 
Irifli,  is  tan.  When  I publilhed  the  illuftration 
of  the  Tanijiry  Laws  of  Ireland,  I derived  the 
name  Tanai/le  from  tan,  a region  or  diftridl,  a 
miftake  I was  led  into  by  M.  Bullet ; but  here 
is  full  evidence,  and  good  authority,  that  the 
fame  title  exifted  with  the  Arabians  and  Syrians, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  becaufe  the  perfon  was 
next  to  the  king  or  prince,  the  heir  to  the 

U crown, 
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crown,  which  clearly  proves  the  crown  was  not 
eledive.  In  the  dynally  of  the  Perfian  kings 
who  reigned  in  Egypt,  we  find  that  the  Egyp- 
tians revolted  againft  the  Perfians,  and  fet  up 
Inarus  a Libyan,  who  defeated  the  Perfian  army; 
but  afterwards  when  Megabyzus  defeated  Ina- 
rus,  (whom  the  Perfians  crucified),  the  Perfians 
made  Than-Inarus  or  Thannyrus,  fon  of  Inarus^ 
king  of  Libya.  Herodot.  L.  3.  C.  1 5. — becaufe 
he  was  the  Tanaijii  or  Thane,  being  the  fon  of 
the  king.  In  the  ancient  Scythian  language, 
fays  Strahlenberg,  taunafts  fignified  a prince. 

Tainam,  Tuinnam,  to  dwell ; taine,  an  inhabi- 
tant— hence  the  town  of  Tawney.  Ar.  tana, 
habitavit,  (in  aliquid  oppido)  ; tanat',  manfio  ; 
taun,  tana,  the  fame. 

Tanam,  Toinnam,  Teanam,  to  twill,  to  weave, 
to  fpin  ; Tanaidhe  aoideach,  the  woof  of  cloth 
— whence  tointain,  a long  thread  in  fpinning  ; 
tointe  lin,  a fpindle  of  yarn,  and 

Tar-tan,  the  weaving  of  the  Scythians,  a name 
given  to  the  fluff  of  which  the  plaids  are  made, 
and  Tonach,  a fquare  wrapper  worn  by  the  wo- 
men like  a fhawl  ; fenntdn,  the  fpool  of  a fpin- 
ning wheel  that  receives  the  thread.  Ch. 
ophan,  a wheel,  rota  ; etun,  funis.  Prov. 

vii.  16.  Intexui  etun  ledulum  meum — diflinQa 
etun  Egypti ; hoc  efl,  parata  funibus  lineis  fadis 
in  Egypto,  (Schindler).  Arab,  tahin,  a weav- 
er. P.  tenl,  a fquare  piece  of  cloth,  a w'eb ; 

tenwanidcn. 
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tenwaniden^  to  twift,  to  weave.  Arab,  iun^ 
panniculus  quadratum  fupra  quod  luditur  pilis 
laneis.  (Caftellus).  Perf.  Tatar,  a Scythian ; 
Tatary,  a kind  of  flaftied  doublet  open  at  the 
fides,  ufually  worn  by  the  Tartars  and  Scythians 
— hence  our  Tar-tan,  that  is,  the  Scythian 
mode  of  weaving.  In  a former  volume  of  this 
work,  I have  fiiewn  that  the  Hiberno  Scythians 
were  famous  for  weaving  of  linen,  from  a very 
remote  period  of  antiquity,  and  that  all  the 
implements  ufed  in  that  art  by  the  modern  Irilh, 
ftill  bear  their  oriental  names.  But  this  art 
was  pradifed  by  the  Southern  Scythians  only, 
who  introduced  this  manufadure  wherever 
they  went.  See  Introduftion,  p.  16.  (j) 

Teibi,  a phyfician.  ii.x2h.tabib.  Yirndu.  tabieb. 
Tonn,  a hide,  fkin,  pelt.  Ar.  tun,  corium.  Perf. 

tun,  a leather  chefs  board. 

Toine,  Toineamh,  a monument  of  the  dead.  Ar. 

tona,  fama  bona,  laus  mortui. 

Toin-eolas,  the  art  of  fpeaking,  profody.  Chald.- 
n^ri  tana,  meditatus  eft,  docuit,  locutus  eft. 
Ttig,  Dig,  a fword.  Perf.  tigh,  a fword  or  dag- 
ger. 

Teanam, 

fj)  At  the  battle  of  Cnocnandos,  before  the  troops  engaged, 
they  demanded  of  Alafter  Mac  Donald,  cait^  abfacfam  na  brea- 
cain  ? where  thall  we  leave  our  Plaids  ? to  which  he  anfwers  : 
Fagaig  na  brcacain  ar  na  cnocain 
’fpc  ’ge  ’mbe  na  tallain  bi  aige  na  ‘Tariain. 

Leave  the  plaids  on  the  hills  ; whoever  obtains 
The  heights,  let  him  e’en  take  the  Tartans. 
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Teanam,  Deanam,  to  dye  cloth,  to  colour.  Ar. 
tenwyz,  dying  cloth. 

Ttiolwan,  a hired  foldier.  Ar.  ateel  lavan. 

Tugar,  a merchant,  i.  e.  ceannaiche  feachran,  a 
drolling  canaanite  or  merchant,  a pedlar.  Poe- 
nif.  commercium.  Ar.  mithak, 

foedus,  padum. 

Tafgaire,  a hireling,  a fervant ; taifag,  wages. 
Ar.  tawzyf^  a ftipend,  a daily  pay. 

Torcharith,  inheritances,  legacies,  from  torchair^ 
he  died.  Ar.  terikat,  things  left  after  death, 
inheritances ; the  Irifli  Oighteireacht,  inheri- 
tance, is  of  this  derivation. 

Treachd,  Dreachd,  office,  employment.  Arab. 
teryk. 

Tola,  a church  officer.  Ar.  tawlyet,  the  prefedure 
or  fuperintendancy  of  the  affairs  of  mofques,  or 
other  religious  foundations. 

Tora,  trade,  buying  and  felling ; comhthorachd^ 
commerce.  Ch.  iar'i^  negotiari  j tarun^ 
mercator  ; tarija,  commercium — inde  Tcrias, 
Siciliae  f.umen  ad  quern  Leoniinorum  eji  frumenti 
emporium. 

Tora,  Tuirrea,  weeping  over  the  dead,  a folemn 
dirge  ; iorramhuil,  an  elegy.  Ar.  tarab,  triftis 
fuit,  animi  angor  ; taraz,  mortuus  ; terjil,  an 
elegy,  a fpecies  of  verfe.  Plungarice  tor,  exe- 
quiale  convivium.  Chald.  tera,  agitarc. 
“ lor,  nimirum  (quod  alias  etiam  exequiale  con- 

• vivium  denotat)  vindidam,  feu  retaliationein  de- 
bet  fignificare  e noftri  idiomatis  proprietate. 


in 
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In  hoc  fenfu,  puto  Tor,  eodem  modo,  quo  La- 
tinum  vindicere,  praeter  malum  trifle  inferre, 
etiam  bono  afficere,  v.  gr.  vindicare  honorem, 
aliquando  notat,  in  benigniorem  partem  accep- 
turn  fuiffe  a noflris  majoribus,  ut  fignificaret, 
honoris  ac  memoriae  defunfti  redintegrationem. 

[Otrokocfus  Orig.  Hungar.  p.  13.] 
Radix  eft  Chald.  n'TiD  t^ra^  agitare,  eoncutere — 
inde  Tros,  Toros,  Toro,  a quo  Trojas  nomen, 
veftigiae  avi  fui  Dardani  fecutus,  magnus  terras 
illius  extitifle  reftaurator,  & tanquam  Aviticte 
ac  Proaviticae  pofleflionis  vindex  : quam  ut  eft 
valde  probabile,  ejus  majores  Scythas  longe  ante 
Dardanum,  adhuc  in  primo  fuo  ex  Armenia  pet 
Afiam  minorem  in  Europara  tranfitur,  pro  fe  oc- 
cupaverant.”  Tldem). 

Tor,  a thicket — hence  Tory^  a name  given  to  the 
Irifti  by  the  Englifh,.  from  their  flying  to  the 
woods  and  mountains.  Ar.  /ory,  filveftris,  mon- 
tana,  avis,  honwy  & uttumque  ullUs  baud'  ibi  eft. 
(Gol.  1489). 

Tore,  a prince,  a chief ; taruchariy  tarchariy  dux, 
princeps,  lingua  Chorafanica,  (Gol.)  ; tark, 
dux  itineris ; tirekiy  a gentleman;  torcy  a king. 
Triucha,  a canthred  of  tribes  collefted  under  par- 
ticular chiefs.  Arab.  Tarakuy  agmina,  castus 
pec.  nobiliores,  meliores  & prasftantiores,  mag- 
nates, qui  aliis  quafi  pro  exemplo  funt ; tarakaiy 
familia,  tribus  viri. 

Taith,  fome  inftrument  to  throw  ftones  or  darts 

with  ; 
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with  ; taiih-hheim,  a mortal  blow  from  this  in- 
ftrument.  Job  xli.  20.  Sicut  flipula  reputabi- 
tur  nriTl  lotha,  bombarda  (Schindl.),  fome 
inftrument  to  deftroy  with.  (Bates),  nrin  ta- 
thah,  ballifta,  lapides  balltdas,  vox  nullo  auxi- 
lio  nobis  declarata — res  debet  efle  dura  ac  firma, 
ut  patet  quia  earn  reputare  pro  ftipula,  mira- 
culum  eft  roboris  crocodilo  divlnitiis  dari.  (Guf- 
fetius). 

Tavalj  a fling,  a machine  to  throw  darts.  Ar. 
tavol.  Ch.  toval,  jadatus  fuit. 

Tus-modh,  a fervant  bound  by  oath,  a bond  flave. 
Ar.  iawzit,  binding  by  oath. 

Truidam,  Druidam,  to  diftill,  Ar.  turawedun. 
See  Gudaire. 

Trom-bhuidhann,  a tribe,  a clan  of  vaflals,  living 
feparated  from  their  caft  or  tribe,  from  huidhan^ 
a tribe,  company,  troop  ; whence  aof-troman^ 
communities  or  people  living  in  feparate  tribes 
— hence  the  Oejiromnydes  of  the  Silures,  and 

Tromthura,  a tribe  of  vaftals  fcattered  here  and 
there.  Ch.  S'nn  taram^  feperare.  Ar.  but  in, 
a tribe. 

Tobtha,  the  chieftan  of  a tribe  ; fear  iobhtha,  or 
ioba,  the  eledled  man.  Arab,  tobba,  chieftan 
of  a tribe. 

Tobar,  puteus,  a well.  Ar.  ytabar,  fodit  puteum. 

Treid,  a fpear,  a probofcis,  an  elephant,  from 
ireidim,  to  pufh  at,  to  pierce — whence  treidiol, 
a foldier  armed  with  a lance  ; iraideach,  a war 

horfe. 
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horfe.  Ar.  tyrad^  to  pulh,  to  drive,  a lance,  a 
fpear,  or  javelin ; perhaps  the  French  tirer  de- 
rives from  this. 

Troiach,  a Ihield,  a helmit,  from  the  Ar.  taruka, 
duplicavit,  obduxitve  rem  corio ; taraky  plica 
congellis  coriis  conflans  clypeus.  (Gol.) 

Tairc,  a prophet.  Ar.  tariky  vates,  fortilegus, 
(Gol.)  a divine  who  prognoflicates  events  by 
throwing  pebbles  into  water-  (Rich.) 

Troim-chill,  a fanfluary,  from  ironiy  devotion,  and 
cilly  a church.  Ar.  tareem,  deo  fupplex,  hu- 
militer  devotus. 

Trom-mathar,  a lady  matron.  P.  tirem,  a great 
lady,  the  wife  of  a Tir,  prince,  chief,  head  of 
a family. 

Tamhra,  another  name  of  Tarahy  where  the  tri- 
ennial aflembly  of  the  ftates  were  held,  and  the 
provincial  laws  compared  and  recorded.  Arab. 
lamara,  fcripfit  in  volumine.  The  name  Tarab 
derives  from  nT-H  torahy  lex — whence 

Tuiri-ghim,  to  judge  ; fo  torah  from  “yin  toVy  fcru- 
latus  eft,  inveftigavit,  ordo. 

Teallach,  a divorced  woman.  Ar.  talaky  a divorce, 
repudiation,  a follower  of  women — hence 

Teallachog,  a concubine. 

Traflalladh,  trade,  negotiation.  Ar.  terket. 

Tread,  a flock.  Ar.  iaraday  compulit  et  ex  diver- 
fis  partibus  in  unum  coegit  camulos,  equos,  &c. 

Tiagh,  Tiaghan,  pledge,  fecurity,  covenant,  law. 
Ch.  N:n  iagdy  corona,  lex.  Efth.  i.  3. 


Tuaha, 
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Tuaha,  Tuatha,  the  people,  the  laity,  clanns.  Ch. 
tiuha,  focietas,  tribus,  (D.  DePom.  Ex.) 

Toict%  rich,  riches,  property.  Prov.  xxix.  13. 
The  poor  and  the  liTN  as  iaccim^  rich 

men  meet  together. 

Toiched,  an  arreft,  conhfcation,  fpoiled,  plundered. 
Ar.  Per.  iakht,  fpoil,  prey. 

Taibret,  a pried.  Taibret,  i.  e.  Sacart,  talbret 
i.  t.facart  acoibfina  duit^  cudiui  is  coleir.  The  Tai- 
bret or  pried  fhall  confefs  to  you  (the  Bidiop) 
without  refervation.  Old  MSS.  in  my  poffedion. 
Again,  Taibret  ni  gaba  almfana  in* abeat  ditfeir, 
a Taibret  or  pried  (hall  not  take  alms  from  a 
pauper  ; this  is  the  ancient  Scytho-Armenian 
name  for  a pried,  viz.  fear-Taibret  or  fear-Tai- 
bet ; the  vir-tabiets,  or  preaching  prieds  of  the 
Armenians,  are  dodors,  fo  denominated,  when 
they  can  underdand  the  language  of  their  an- 
cient manufcripts.  (Un.  Hid.  8vo.  V.  9.  p.  492). 
The  root  is  the  Arab,  taba,  fcientia  polluit-— 
whence,  tab,  gnarus,  folers,  &c.  The  Iridi 
word  is  a compound  of  taib  and  reat.  See 
Reatan. 

-Tuath  and  Tuava,  the  people.  Ar.  tai/e,  a people, 
nation,  tribe,  family. 

Taibhleoir,  an  ambaffador,  mediator,  &c.  from 
taibh  labbar,  to  fpeak.  Syr.  fermo, 

res,  negotium.  Ar.  aiaba,  reconciliavit  5 mu- 
laba,  mediator. 

Tagar,  to  plead,  to  contend  ; tagradoir,  an  advo- 
cate. 
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eate.  Ch.  tagar,  contention  ‘inn  iachar, 
lis. 

Teallamach,  a paricide.  Ar.  tella^  blood  (bed. 

Tuis,  a nobleman.  Ar.  atuz,  nobili  ftirpe  natus. 

Tuis,  origin,  nature — hence  Tuifde,  a parent. 
Ch.  ty^n  tus,  origo.  Ar.  ius,  origo,  natura, 
indoles. 

Tomann,  Somann,  fertile  land.  Ar.  zemeen — 
whence  zimender.,  a farmer. 

Time,  dignity ; Timtire,  a king’s  minifter,  agent 
royal.  Ar.  iemou^  elevated  j //>,  a prince  ; turn- 
turak,  royal  grandeur. 

Teitn,  a fervant.  Ar.  teim. 

Taileafc,  literally  the  old  tables,  drafts,  backgam- 
mon, chefs.  P.  tawlc,  a kind  of  trick-track, 
drafts.  Ar.  tula,  a chefs-board. 

Tabhal,  Taval,  a fling,  a call:,  or  throw.  Ch.  ^10 
toval,  projeflus  fuit.  Ar.  tavd, 

Tachmang,  the  confines  of  a country.  Ch.  Dnn 
tacham,  terminavit.  Ar.  takhamon,  confines, 
limes,  pagi  aut  provinciae. 

Taibh,  attendants,  followers — hence  Taibh-Jidh, 
the  genius  that  is  fuppofed  to  follow  Irifli  fami- 
lies wherever  they  go.  Ar.  tuba,  attendance — 
hence  the  furname  of  the  kings  of  Arabia-fe- 
lix,  as  having  many  followers.  Ar.  tuba,  fami- 
liar fpirits  fuppofed  to  accompany  men  wherever 
they  go.  Ch.  Jhed,  daemon. 

Teibe,  nature ; teibidh,  phyficians.  Ar.  tyba, 
nature ; iabib,  phyficians. 


Teorna, 
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Teoran,  a mark,  limit,  boundary.  Ar.  tahrin,  a 
mark,  Mercury  the  god  of  boundaries. 

Tel,  fertile  ground.  Ar.  tyla. 


U. 

Ugha,  war.  Ar.  %vugha. 

Uachad,  a will,  teftament,  any  written  agreement. 
Ar.  aked. 

Uachdar,  a government,  prefidency ; uacdaran^ 
a governor.  Ar.  ukdet^  a praefedure,  govern- 
ment. 

Ur,  Uor,  noble.  Ch.  “nn  hour,  horr.  Arab. 
har,  nobilis,  illuftris. 

Uaill,  grandeur,  greatnefs,  power.  Ar.  hawl. 

Uilcumach,  omnipotent,  ela  alcuma, 

dea  invida  ; melk  alcum,  rex  invic- 

tus.  Prov.  XXX.  31.  Ar.  alchwn,  validum  fo- 
nat — hence  the  Irifh  Dia  ulcumhach,  God  Al- 
mighty. 

Ulla,  a place  of  devotion  where  facrifices  are  of- 
fered. ola,  holocauftum. 

Ulamuts,  Olamuts,  Ulmuts,  a facrifice  for  the 
dead.  The  peafants  of  Ireland  ftill  colled  for 
this  fefliival  on  the  eve  of  Saman,  or  All  Souls, 
by  the  name  of  Ulmuts.  Saman  was  the  angel 
that  prefided  over  the  fouls  of  the  departed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pagan  Irifh,  and  his  feftival  is 
now  that  of  All  Souls.  He  is  the  Afuman,  of 
the  Perfians. — Afuman,  felon  les  mages  de  Per- 
fe,  le  meme  que  Mordat,  I’ange  de  la  mort. 


ou 
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ou  celui  qui  fepare  les  ames  d'avec  les  corps. 
Les  auteurs  des  paraphrafes  Chaldaiques  de  I’E- 
criture  fainte,  le  nomment  Malaka  d*mouta,  ou 
l*ange  de  la  mort.  (Hejbelot).  See  this  Irifli 
feftival  explained  in  No.  XII,  Vol.  3.  of  this 
.work.  Ulamuts^  is  a corruption  of  the  Chal- 
dsean  ola,  a facrifice,  and  mut,  death ; 

oAz,  emphat.  isjjnSi?  0//^,  holocauftum.  See 
the  infcription,  PI.  Ill, 

Ullach,  a burying  place.  Ar.  alak,  alook,  death. 


L’emigration  des  peuples  efi;  prouve  par  I’iden- 
tite  de  mots  conventionels,  mais  non  par  celle 
des  mots  necelfaires  & naturels.  (Prefid.  des  Brof- 
fes.  Meehan,  des  langues,  p.  272). 

Une  fcience  eft  iflue  du  pais,  ou  les  mots  tech- 
niques dont  elle  fe  fert,  ont  pris  naiflance  ; e’eft 
un  principe  inconteftable. 

(Bailly  Lettres  a M.  Voltaire,  p.  293.) 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


I.  Recapitulation.  II.  Origin  of  the  Feudal  Syji^ni 
of  Government. 


I.  We  have  fliewn  from  good  authorities,  quoted 
in  the  preceding  pages,  that  Armenia  was  the  feat 
of  the  fouthern  Scythians,  in  the  moft  early  ages. 
“ Their  origin,”  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
“ was  near  the  Araxes,  but  Palus  and  Napas,  two 
“ brothers  of  Scythes,  extended  their  dominions 
“ to  Caucafus,  and  to  the  Tanais  j their  pofterity 
became  famous  and  eminent  for  valour  and 
martial  affairs,  and  turning  their  arms  the  other 
“ way,  they  led  their  forces  as  far  as  to  the  river 
“ Nile  in  Egypt,  and  having  fubdued  many  nations 
“ lying  between,  they  enlarged  the  empire  of  the 
“ Scythians  as  far  as  to  the  eaftern  ocean  (that  is, 
“ the  Indian  fed)  one  way,  and  to  the  Cafpian  fea 
“ and  the  lake  Masotis  another  {a).  This  nation 
“ profpered  ftill  more  and  more,  and  had  kings 
“ that  were  very  famous,  from  whom  the  Saccie, 
the  Majfageta,  the  Arimafpi,  and  many  others, 
“ called  by  other  names,  derive  their  original.”  (b) 

Of 

• 

(fl)  Diodor.  Sicul.  Ifb.  2.  ch.  3. 

\b)  Parthaei  gens  olim  Scythica.  (Steph.  Byz.)  Parthos 
Sefoftridis  Egyptiornm  regis  tempore,  & Jandufi  Scytharum, 
€X  Scythia  in  eum,  quam  nunc  tenent  locum,  demigraffe. 
(Arrianus  ap.  Photium). 
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Of  thefe  nations,  called  by  other  names,  were 
the  Parthians,  Amazons  and  White  Hunns  (c). 
Thofe  favage  Scythian  Amazons  who  built  fo  many 
famous  cities,  and  amongft  others  the  city  of 
Ephefus,  and  its  famous  temple,  in  which  they  left 
infcriptions,  written  in  the  facred  and  myfterious 
charaders,  called  Phrygian  and  Ephefian,  which 
Clemens  tells  us,  were  thofe  ufed  by  the  Idasi 
Dadyli,  as  defcribed  before,  p.  179. 

We  have  (hewn  from  Irilh  Fragments  the  origin 
of  the  Scythians  from  Lamia,  whom  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  have  fabled  (from  the  name)  to 
have  been  half  a woman  and  half  a ferpent. 

Neu  pranfse  Lamiae  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alvo. 

(Hor.  Art.  Poet.) 

Afpafius,  in  his  remarks  on  Ariftotlc,  gravely 
tells  us,  “ that  there  certainly  was  a woman  named 
“ Lamia,  who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
“ Pontus,  and  having  deftroyed  her  own  children, 
“ devoured  the  young  ones  of  other  women.** 
And  Philoftratus,  in  his  life  of  Apollonius,  fays, 
he  was  inclined  to  think  this  Lamia  was  rather  a 
daemon. — I would  afk  the  opponents  of  Irifli  hif- 
tory;  did  the  Irilh  monks  of  the  9th  and  loth 
centuries  forge  this  flory  of  Lamia,  or  were  they 
fo  learned  as  to  read  Ariflotle  and  foifl  it  into  Irifli 
hiftory  (i/). 

Thefe  Parthians,  Amazons  and  Hunns,  cut  off 
at  length  from  their  brethren  of  Pontus  by  the 

intervention 

(c)  Pliny  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  36.  ch.  19. 

(</)  See  ch.  I. 
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intervention  of  other  nations,  formed  the  fouthern 
Scythians,  who  ravaged  Iran,  Egypt,  and  India. 
By  affociating  with  thefe  eaftern  people,  they  be- 
came acquainted  with  all  the  fciences  of  the  eafl ; 
and  after  a long  emigration  from  place  to  place, 
the  colony  that  reached  thefe  iflands  brought 
with  them  the  debris,  the  wreck  only  of  the  fci- 
ences they  had  been  formerly  mailers.  Hence  we 
find  all  their  original  terms  of  grammar,  of  civil 
government,  of  arts  and  fciences,  and  of  mytho- 
logy, are  Oriental ; terms  not  known  to  other  Scy- 
thlc  or  Celtic  nations,  or  even  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Thefe  are  Ilubborn  fadls,  and  fuch  as  all 
the  opponents  of  Irilh  hlflory  can  never  fubvert. 

Thefe  Scythians  brought  with  them  not  only  the 
manufactures  of  the  Eaft,  but  the  very  names  of  the 
implements  ufed  therein,  as  we  have  fully  explained. 

They  wrought  in  gold,  in  filver,  in  copper  and 
hrafs  ; the  names  they  gave  to  thefe  metals  are  all 
Oriental,  unknown  to  the  other  wellern  nations,  as 
aphos,  gold  ; aphos-ait  or  aphojl,  the  place  (<3//)  of 
fmelting  the  gold.  Phoenice  ophaz,  gold  {e). 
dm,  kir,  kirin,  ankir,  kearb,  filvcr.  Arab,  ftm, 
nukreh,  kurinj,  ghvrb,  filver  (f ). 

Najh,  crocumha,  umha,  unga,  ir,  iris,  criian,  ban, 
copper  or  brafs.  Chald.  nahjh.  Arab,  nuhus, 
rui,  eyer.  Ch.  carctma,  brafs,  copper. 

Ceas,  Ceafluaidhe,  lead.  liindullanice  cijfe,  lead. 

When 

(e)  See  Vindication  of  Irilk  hift.  p.  148. 

(f ) Cim,  i.  c.  airgeat,  Cim,  that  is,  filver.  CAm  alnm  each 

Kiofa.  Cim  is  a name  for  all  kind  of  money.  (Cormac’s  GlolTary^'. 
Arab.  kerfeh,  money. 
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When  they  mixed  with  the  Celtic  nations,  in 
the  weft,  and  not  till  then^  they  adopted  the  Celtic 
names  of  thefe  metals,  as  or,  for  gold,  airgead^ 
for  filver,  prai^  for  brafs,  ‘and  copar^  for  copper  j 
but  let  the  reader  turn  to  Lhuyd’s  Irifli  Lexicon, 
and  he  will  find  aurum  explained  by  aphoji  ; cim, 
by  airgead,  &c.  &c.  Yet  has  a modern  dabler 
in  Irifh  antiquities  had  the  hardinefs  to  quote  thefe 
Celtic  words  in  a late  publication,  as  an  authori- 
ty that  the  ancient  Irifti  were  unacquainted  with 
thefe  metals,  but  afcribes  the  ufe  of  metals  in  this 
Ifle  to  the  Belgse ; “ and  their  terms,”  fays  he, 
“ are  living  evidences  at  this  day  of  this  truth  (^).” 
We  refer  this  author  to  the  old  and  prefent  name 
of  the  copper  mines  now  working  in  the  County 
of  Wicklow,  not  30  miles  from  this  metropolis ; 
they  are  at  this  day  named  Cron-bdn  or  Cruan  baun, 
that  is,  red  copper.  Pana  and  Phana  Ailana^ 
were  towns  in  Idumaea,  remarkable  for  copper 
mines,  4 miles  from  Dedan : Phana  ville  celebre 
par  fes  mines  de  cidvrCy  auxquelles  elles  dut  fon 
nom.  {]}') 

If  the  ancient  Irifti  had  not  money,  whence 
came  thefe  words  into  their  language,  viz.  cim, 
kearb,  kearb-clodh,  (i.  e.  ftamped  filver)  kiojh,  ain, 
mal,  all  fignifying  money,  and  all  to  be  found  in 
the  Arabic,  viz.  fim,  mal,  ghurb,  ain,  kijh : and 
w'hat  was  the  fang  of  the  old  Irifti,  which  all  the 

Lexiconifts  tranflate,  a coin  of  the  Irifti,  of  gold 

or 

{g)  Antiq.  of  Ireland,  No.  V. 

{h)  Gebelin,  T.  8.  p.  26. 
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or  filver  ? with  great  fubmiffion  to  this  very  learn- 
ed Irifli  antiquary,  we  will  tell  him  it  was  the 
fame  as  the  Chinefe  fen^  a coin  worth  about 
eighteen  pence  of  our  money.  (/) 

All  that  this  author  has  written  on  Irifli  anti- 
quities is  built  on  the /fame  fandy  foundation  ; as 
well  might  he  write  the  hiftory  of  the  Englifli  co- 
lony fettled  at  New  York,  and  call  it  a hiftory  of 
the  North  American  Savages.' 

That  a few  Belgic  and  fome  Latin  words  have 
crept  into  the  Irifli  language,  by  the  invafions  of 
the  Danes,  and  by  the  chriftian  milTionaries,  is 
not  to  be  denied  ; but  they  are  exotics,  and  fo- 
reign to  the  idiom  of  the  Irifli  language,  fuch  as 
amn,  the  foul ; corp^  the  body  ; holm,  an  ifland, — 
whence  Holm  Patrick  near  Dublin.  The  Irifli 
have  ruch,  the  foul.  Ar.  and  Ch.  ruh.  And  for 
the  body,  colb,  colban,  gabh,  truail,  eras,  arc,  cli, 
curach,  acht,  cun,  crochar,  cumh,  fith,  fttheal, 
lumha,  Jheat,  jloeatnach,  tan,  in  which  catalogue 
will  be  found  the  Arabic  tun,  kamut,  zat,  kalub, 
and  the  Chaldasan  gava,  &c.  &c. 

Berofus  fixes  the  fettlement  of  the  Scythians  in 
Baflrina,  and  in  India,  on  the  Indus  and  Ganges 
rivers,  in  the  40th  year  of  Belus.  The  unfortu- 
nate and  ingenious  Eugene  Aram  fays,  they  took 
pofleffion  of  Armenia  950  years  after  the  flood, 
under  their  leader  Alcon. 

Belus 

(/)  All  money  pafled  by  weight  with  the  old  IrKh.  In  China 
the  ounce  of  filver  called  leang  or  tad  is  divided  into  10  ijiim  ; 
the  tfim  into  lofen;  the  fen  into  I o //  5 the  It  into  i o hao. 
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Belus  was  certainly  the  Nimrod  of  the  fcrip™ 
tures,  and  the  Titanus  of  the  Armenians.  In  the 
Chaldaean  annals,  tranflated  into  Greek  by  order 
of  Alexander,  we  find  the  Scythians  contending 
for  power  with  Belusy  under  their  leader  Haic,  the 
great  great  grandfon  of  Japhet.  Haic  is  overcome, 
and  accepts  of.  his  fettlement  upon  certain  con- 
ditions ; this  we  look  on  as  the  firfl;  dawn  of  that 
feudal  fydem  which  was  fo  general  in  the  Eaft, 
and  which  was  brought  to  the  weft  by  our 
Southern  Scythians  (Ji). 

Thefe  Scythians  fettled  in  India,  received  the 
name  of  Hoorn,  or  (/)  Huns  ; they  are  mentioned 
in  an  infcription  written  in  the  old  Sanfcrit  lan- 
guage, on  a pillar  near  Buddal  in  India,  lately 
difcovered  and  tranflated  by  the  learned  and  inge- 
nious Mr.  Wilkins  (;«),  viz.  “ Trufting  to  his 
“ wifdom,  the  king  of  Gowr  for  a long  time  en- 
“ joyed  the  country  of  the  eradicated  race  of 
“ Ooktal,  of  the  Hoons,  of  humbled  pride,  of  the 
“ Kings  of  Dravier  and  Goorjar,  whofe  glory  was 
“ reduced,  and  the  univerfal  fea-girt  throne.** 

The  Hoons  of  humbled  pride.  This  paflfage  plain- 
ly fliews,  our  Scythians  were  once  in  great  power 
in  India,  who  poflTeft  the  fea-girt  throne,  that  is, 
all  the  fea  coaft  of  India,  which  was  called  Scythia 
Limyrica,  or  maritime  Scythia,  as  we  have  akeady 
fliewn  in  the  Introdudlion,  p.  16. 

X‘  An 

(i)  Mofes  Choron.  Hift.  Armeniae. 

( /)  The  Arabic  hym,  obedience,  may  perhaps  point  out  the 
origin  of  the  name. 

(m)  Afiatic  refearches,  Vol.  I.  p.  136. 
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An  Arabian  author  Aboul’HaJfan-Aly^  com- 
monly called  Mafoudy,  in  his  work  entitled  the 
Golden  Flowers,  mentions  thefe  Hunns  under  the 
name  of  Zinge  (n),  a name  the  Perfians  give  to 
the  Egyptians,  but  it  is  probably  a Scythian  term, 
Sion-gao,  fynonimous  to  Laimric,  i.  e.  round 
about  the  fea  coaji.  Mafoudy  fays,  their  king 
bore  the  title  of  Mehradge,  which  appears  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Hiberno-Scythian  Muireadach, 
a king,  from  the  Chaldsean  merodoch. 

Mahredge,  according  to  Mafoudy,  was  alfo  king 
of  the  Ifles  ; by  which,  (fays  Monf.  De  Guignes 
his  commentator),  he  means  the  peninfula  of  In- 
dia, and  adds,  this  Arabian  author  fpeaks  alfo  of 
a Scythian  king,  who  fent  to  take  poffeffion  of  all 
the  countries  that  lie  in  the  northern  part  of  India; 
it  is  thofe  Scythians,  fays  De  Guignes,  who  are 
called  Indo'Scythians,  Strabo  fpeaks  of  them ; Cofmo- 
Indo-plafas  mentions  them  alfo,  and  calls  them 
WHITE  HUNNS  (o).  They  are  frequently  filled 
Ugri,  by  Procopius,  and  Ugre,  in  the  Sclavonic 
language,  fignifies  living  near  the  water  (Univ. 
Hift.  V.  19.  Ch.  28.);  fo  that  Ugre  was  fynoni- 
mous to  Limyrica,  or  the  Peninfula  of  India.. 

Cofmas  mentions  them,  and  calls  them  white 
Hunns,  and  fhews  they  were  called  Zinge,  from 
their  dwelling  on  the  fea  coaft.  “ Arabicus,  Ery- 

“ thr^us 

(«)  Horiiius  has  miftaken  thefe  Zing$  for  the  Chinefe  : olim 
quidem,  Ptolemasi  adhuc  asvo,  SInenfes  auftraliores  fuerunt, 
ubi  hodie  Bcugala,  quam  Ai-abes  etiaranum  Sin  appellant ; pro* 
grefli  poftea  longius  in  feptentrionem. 

(0;  Extracts  of  MSS.  in  the  French  King’s  Lib.  V.  i. 
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“ thrasas  di^lus  & Perficus  (Sinus)  qui  ambd  ex 
“ Zingio  prodeunt  ad  auftrales-Sc  orientales  terras 
“ partes,  a terra  quae  b'arbaria  dicitur,  quo  defi- 
“ nit  jEthiopiae  regio;  Zingiwni  autem,  ut  Hoo 
“ runt  quotquot  in  Indico  mari  naviganf,  fitum 
“ eft  extra  thuriferani  terram,  quae  barbaria  dici- 
“ tur,  quam  circuit  oceanus,  in  ambos  inde  finus 

influens. ^Cum  autem  aliquando  ad  interior 

“ rem  Indiam  navigaremus,  pene  ufque  ad  bar- 
“ bariam  tranfgreffi,  ultra  quanl  Zingiunt  fitum 
“ eft  ; nam  ita  vocant  Oceani  ojiium.  Cum  ad 
“ dexteram  declinaremus  avium  volantium  Con» 
“ fpexi,  quas  vocant  Sufpha'*  (Nota,  ZirigiUrn 
ex  aevi  fui  ufu  vocat  Cofmas,  non  modo  fretrum 
Arabici  finus,  fed  etiam  oram  maritimam  Africa- 
nam  ultra  fretum,  itemque  mare  adjacens). 

Inter  base  jam  memorata  emporia  alia  bene  mul- 
“ ta  funt,  tarn  maritima  quam  mediterranea,  ac  per- 
“ ampla  fane  regio— -fuperiorem  feu  feptentrioni 
“ viciniorem  partem  occupant  Hunnl,  candido 
“ corpore,  quorum  rex  Gollas  didus,  bis  mille 
“ elephantos  equitatumque  multum  ad  belluni 
“ educit : hie  Indiae  imperat,  k late  tributa  exi-i 
“ git.”  (p)  . . • . 

Hence  I conje£lure  canle  the  Indian  name  of  an 
elephant  into  the  Irifti  language,  viz.  borr  or 
boirr,  and  many  other  Indian  words.  It  is  well 

X 2 known 

(p)  CoUeAio  nova  patrurh  & feriptorum  Grsec.  Eufcbli,  Atlia* 
nafii  & Cofmje  Egyptii.  Tom.  2.  p.  132  & 33^'  ZanguebaiTy 
the  modern  name  of  that  coaft,  is  certainly  derived  from  the 
Scythian  Singaobthray  or  the  Arab,  bthr,  the  fca. 
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known  that  the  Hiberno-Scythians  did  apply  the 
' name  of  Galluis,  or  Gallamhy  (fignifying  white 
hand),  to  fome  of  their  kings  ; and  Goles  was  an 
ancient  name  given  to  Hercules.  Milefius,  their 
leader  of  the  colony  from  Egypt  to  Sicily  and 
Spain,  and  from  thence  to  Ireland,  was  named 
Gollamh  (y).  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  travels  in  Egypt, 
met  thirty  Turks  from  Caramania^  who  told  him, 
they  efteemed  the  EngliJJ?  as  their  countrymen,  be- 
caufe  they  had  a tradition  in  their  country,  that 
the  Englijh  firfl:  drew  their  origin  from  a place  be- 
tween Anatolia  and  Caramania  (r).  And  on  his 
return,  Mr.  Bruce  met  fome  Arabs,  who  told  him 
the  fame.  “ I faw,  fays  the  Sheriffe  (chief)  a num- 
ber of  his  countrymen  in  large  fhips  from  the  In- 
dies, when  I was  at  Jidda ; they  are  called  Inglefe  ; 
they  are  brave  men,  and  came  firfl  from  Turkey  ; 
their  country  is  called  Caz  Dangli  to  this  day.*’ 
(Vol.  4.  p.  361).  Sir  William  Jones,  in  a letter 
to  me,  dated  Chrijhna  negar.  Sept,  ii,  1789,  does 
me  the  honour,  to  fay,  “Your  Vindication  of 
“ the  Ancient  Hiflory  of  Ireland  gave  me  great 
‘‘  pleafure,  and  I read  it  twice  through  with  frefh 
“ delight ; not  without  a difference  of  opinion  on 
“ fome  points^  which  you  will  not  wonder  at,  if  you 
“ confider  what  Juftinian  calls  naturalem  hominU 
“ bus  diffentiendi  voluntatem.  If  Dr.  Vieyra  is 
“ convinced  (and  there  cannot  be  a bettter  judge 

“ of 

fy''  See  Vindication  of  Irifh  Hiftory,  p.  291. 

(r)  Bruce’s  Travels  to  difcover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  Vol. 
I.  p.  172. 
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“ of  the  fubjed)  of  the  affinity  between  Iriffi, 

“ Perfian  and  Arabic,  it  is  a demonftrative  proof, 

“ that  the  Iriffi  were,  (as  I believe  my  anceftors  the 
“ Britons  to  have  been)  a mixed  nation  j and  if  you 
“ find  Turkiffi  or  Tartarian  alfo,  in  Iriffi,  it  will 
“ be  a demonfiration  that  the  fons  of  Shem,  Ham 
“ and  Japhet^  fettled  in  our  Britiffi  Iflands.’*  (x) 

To  return  to  the  White  Hunns.  The  Arme- 
nians had  their  king  Gelam^  and  according  to 
Cofmas’s  tranflation  of  Gollos^  the  Armenians' 
might  call  him  neph-telis^  that  is,  white  body,  and 
this  might  have  been  the  origin  of  the  name 
Nephthalite^  which,  according  to  Procopius  and 
Agathias,  was  the  name  of  the  Hunns  who  inha- 
bited a rich  country  to  the  north  of  Iran  or  an- 
cient Perfia,  (that  is,  Armenia  and  Anatolia)  ; 
they  obferve,  they  were  at  a great  diftance  from 
the  Sarmatian  Hunns  or  Scythians,  wdth  whom 
they  had  no  intercourfe,  nor  the  leaft  refemblance 
either  in  perfons  or  manners  : they  did  not  wan- 
der like  other  Hunns,  from  place  to  place,  but 
lived  under  a regular  government,  fubjecl  to  one  • 
prince,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  dealt 
uprightly  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the 
neighbouring  people  (/).  Thefe  Scythians  once 

inhabited 

(j)  See  Vieyra’s  Animadverfioaes,  wherein  are  many  Irifli 
words  collated  with  the  Arabic. 

(t)  See  Orig.  Hungariae  F.  Otrokoefii — ExtraAs  of  MSS. 
in  the  French  king*s  Library,  Vol.  I.  p.  137 — ^Journ.  des 
Scavans,  N.  23.  p.  142. — Univ.  Hill.  8vo.  V.  19.  Ch.  28. — 
See  alfo  the  cliaraAer  of  thefe  Scythae,  by  Dionyfius,  fntrod. 
p.  17. — Poll  hsc  Perozes  Ptrfarura  rex,  Ifdigerdura  alterum, 

V araranae 
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inhabited  Arabia  FAix,  according  to  the  Chaldaean 
paraphrafe  ; for  the  people  of  Arabia  Riled  Gada- 
reni,  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  verfions,  in  the 
Chaldsean  are  called  Hun-gari,  or  the  foreign 
Hunns ; fo  that  there  feems  to  have  been  a flu£lu- 
ation  of  this  great  body  of  people  to  and  from 
India  to  Iran  and  Arabia,  and  probably  fome  of 
them  might  have  joined  the  other  Hunns,  and 
have  got  with  them  into  Hungary,  and  may  have 
brought  with  them  many  Hindu  words,  now  com- 
mon with  the  Zingari,  Bohemians  and  Hungarians, 
whom  we  call  Gypftes^  and  fuppofed  to  come  to  us 
from  thofe  countries.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Marf- 
den  has  proved  the  language  of  the  Gypfies  is 
moftly  Hindoftanic  and  Bengalefe  (/). 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  wrote  fome  cen- 
turies after  Herodotus,  defcribes  thefe  Southern 
Scythians  dwelling  in  India  ; he  thinks  they  ex- 
tended from  the  Don  over  the  vaft  defarts  of  Scy- 
thia as  far  as  the  Ganges  ; he  calls  them  Alani, 
“ proceri  autem  Alani  paene  omnes  furit,  et  pul- 
“ chri,”  which  anfwers  to  the  delcription  given 
of  the  White  Hunns  of  India — “ parte  alia  prope 

Amazonum  fedes,  Alani  funt  Orieiiti  acclines, 
“ diffufi  per  populofas  gentes  et  amplas,  Afiaticos 
“ vergentes  in  traclus,  quos  dilatari  ad  ufque 

“ Gangcn 

Vararanse  filium  excipiens,  iis  Hunnis  belliim  intiilit,  qui  Ep- 
thalittE  & condidi  nominantur  ; fiint  enim  all'i  colons:  iitquc 
cgregia  fpeci^,  fic  & c/eteris  Hunnis  d’dfnniles  : r.cque  Nuinida- 
rum  ritu  vagantur,  vel  agrcfl.es  funt  ; fed  civilem  inter  ipfos  fo- 
cietatem  legibus  tuentur,  rcgibufque  fuis  fubjiciuntiir  hi  ad  bo- 
ream  Perils  finitimi  funt,  (Pocop.  apud  Phot.  p.  66. 

(/)  Archteol.  V.  7.  p.  252. 
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“ Gangen  accepi  fliiviuin.”  Thefe,  therefore, 
were  the  fame  with  the  Albani.  The  only  people, 

I believe  (fays  the  ingenious  author  of  an  account 
of  the  Caucafian  nations)  who  can  anfwer  this  de- 
fcription,  are  the  Aghvans  or  Affgans^  who  pretend 
their  founder  removed  from  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia to  thofe  of  Candahar,  Colonel  Gaerber 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Affghans^  whom  he 
found  near  Derbent^  were  defcendants  of  the  Al- 
bani ; and  Dr.  Reineggs  contends,  that  the  names 
of  the  two  people  are  in  fa£t  the  fame.  The  Ar- 
menians (fays  he)  cannot  pronounce  the  letter  L 
in  the  middle  of  a word,  but  call  the  Albani  Agh- 
vans^  as  they  call  Kalaki  Kaghaki. 

The  name  of  Alajii^  however,  is  feldom  ufed  in 
the  extenfive  fenfe  adopted  by  Marcellinus,  but  is 
generally  applied  to  thofe  nations  only  who  inha- 
bited the  northern  flope  of  Caucafus,  from  Mount 
Bejh-Tau  to  the  Cafpian. 

The  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  has  had  a general  voca- 
bulary compiled  of  all  the  languages  fpoken  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  tlie  Cafpian  Sea,  The 
vocabulary  confifts  of  130  words  it  has  been 
publiflied  in  14  different  languages  or  dialers,  all 
of  which  were  originally  Scythian.  There  is  no 
affinity  between  thefe  languages  and  the  Irifh,  or, 
between  them  and  the  Arabic  and  Perfian ; yet 
nine  words  out  of  ten  of  the  Irifh,  are  pure  Ara- 
bic, Chaldaean,  or,  Hindoftanic ; can  there  be 
a ftronger  proof  of  the  Hiberno-Scythians  being 
defcended  from  thefe  Southern-Scythians,  who  in- 
habited 
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habited  Arabia,  Iran  and  India  ? The  affinity  be- 
tween the  Hiberno-Scythian  language  and  the 
Arabic  is  fo  flrohg  and  ftriking,  that  I am  much 
inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Father  Georgius,  viz. 
that  the  Armenian  Scythians  who  penetrated  into 
Iran  ajid  Arabia,  were  of  Arabian  defeent,  and  in 
no  manner  conneded  with  the  Scythians  of  the 
Palus  Masotis,  and  thofe  weftern  parts. 

Father  Georgius,  who  refided  long  with  the 
Tibetans,  and  was  mailer  of  their  language,  and 
of  their  hiftory,  finding  them  to  be  defeended  from 
thefe  fouthern  Scythians,  cannot  be  perfuaded,  but 
they  had  one  common  origin  with  the  Arabs  : his 
argument  is  ftrong,  and  tends  to  prove  thefe  Scy- 
thians penetrated  at  an  early  period  from  Armenia 
into  Iran,  Arabia  and  India.  In  his  Alphabetum 
Tibetanum,  p.  35,  he  fays,  “ narrat  Herodotus  in 
“ Melpomene,  gQnm.i  Hercules  tres  filios,  Agathyr- 
‘‘  fum,  Getonum  & Scytham, — a Gelone^  ut  ellapud 
Stephanum,  nomen  accepit  Geloni  urbs  Scythiae 
in  Budinis.  At  Gelon^  iiiquit  Suidas,  nomen 
“ proprium  ; Geion  aiitem  defignat.  IlJud- 
“ que  Sara  impofuit  filio  fuo  Ifaac^  quia  rifum^ 
‘‘  ait,  fecit  mihi  Deus  ; h Jofephus  1.  i.  Antiq. 

Abraham  Jfaacum  nominavit  raro  yihu~a.  (Tr,y.ct'nH 
“ hoc  fignificatur.  Idem  vero  Ge/os  ell,  qui 
et  Agatbyrfus  & Scytha  nominatur.  Dii  enim 
“ fabulares,  ii  prasfertim,  qui  unico  partu  editi 
“ confinguntur,  ■tao'hvmviA.oi  plerumque  funt,  & voce 
“ tenuis  multi,  quemadmodum  Huetius  inter  ce-^ 
teros  copiofe  dernonllrat.” 

a 


Crediderim 
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“ Crediderim  ego  tamen  Agathyrfum,  Scytharu 
“ duos  fecijfe  Eihnicos  ex  uno  Ifmaele  fratre  Celotis 
“ Ifaaci.  Poll  Ifmaelem  natus  eft  Ifaac  Gelos 
“ Gentiles  quoque  Gelonem  fecundo  genitum  Her- 
“ culis  filium  dixere.  Rurfus  Gen.  xxi.  fit  quidem 
“ mentio  filii  Agaris^  fed  iilius  nomen  reticetur. 
“ (^um  autem  v,  20.  de  hoc  ipfo  Agaris  filio  le- 
“ gatur  ; crevit^  ^ moratus  eji  in  foUtudine^faBuf-- 
“ que  eJi  juvenis  fagittarius  ; tertium  Herculis 
“ filium  Fabulatores  Ethnic!  effinxerunt,  eumque 
“ Scytham  appellarunt  ab  Hebraica  voce  Diyp 
“ Chafath^  Sagittario.  Ex  Chafath  per 

“ metathefin  facluin  eft  npu;  Sceth  h Sciih  aut 
“ Scytha.’* 

“ Quod  tamen  noftra  cum  primis  intereft  illud 
“ eft  infigne  Gentiliuin  fcriptorum  commentum, 
“ quo  Ifaacum  ab  Hercule  genitum  tradiderunt,  uti 
“ jam  a Plutarcho  audivimus.  Ifaac  igitur  Scy- 
“ tharum  antiquiflimis  cognitus  erat  in  Gelone  filio 
“ Herculis  adumbrantis  Abrahamum. 

“ Eum  ipfum  yehid  appellari  ab  Egyptiis  Duce 
“ Sefojiri  in  Scythiam  ufque  dudlis  refcire  facillime 
“ potuerunt.  Saturni  filium  Jehid,  aliorumque 
“ falforum  Numinum  cultum,  quo  prsefertim  aevo 
“ ab  Egyptiis  fcire  potuerint  Scytha.  Scythicorum 

Deorum  nomina  Egyptiaca  hint — et  ut  refert 
“ Euftathius,  non  folum  Egyptiis,  fed  etiam  Scythis 
“ imperiiri  dignatus  eJiP 

Georgius  then  quotes  the  ftory  of  Anobret,  from 
Sanchoniatho,  and  fhews  that  the  Jeud  of  San- 
choniatho  is  the  Jid  of  the  Tibetans.  Jid  a Ti- 

hetanis 
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bctanis  Buita  trlhutwn.  ^ehid  Ifaaci  epithetum 

^ eft.  Gen.  xxii.  2.  Et  'Jid  Tibetanorum  idem^  ac 
Jehid  Phtznicium  ^ Egygtium. 

In  the  vindication  of  the  ancient  Hift.  of  Ireland 
we  have  fhewn,  that  the  ftory  of  Anohret  was  well 
known  to  the  ancient  Hiberno-Scythians.  We 
have  there  given  the  original  and  tranflation.  There 
cannot  be  wanting  ftronger  proofs  than  thofe  we 
have  produced,  of  the  Hiberno-Scythians  being 
defcended  of  thefe  Southern-Scythians . 

Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  third  difcourfe  to  the 
Afiatic  Society,  obferves,  that  “ the  Hindus  had 
“ an  mmemorial  affinity  with  the  old  Perfians  and 

Scythians,  with  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
“ Greeks  and  Tufcans,  and  with  the  Chinefe, 
“ Japanefe  and  Peruvians.”  Sir  William  cannot 
mean  they  had  an  affinity  with  all  that  great  body 
of  Scythians  about  the  Palus  Masotis,  &c.  ; the 
learned  gentleman  muft  point  to  fome  particular 
body  of  the  Scythians,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hindoftan, 
and  that  can  be  no  other  than  that  colony  of  Scy- 
thians who  are  recorded  by  the  Chaldoeans  by  the 
name  of  Hun-gari  orybm^// Huns  Arab. 

ghurub\  and  who,  according  to  Apollonius  Tya- 
neus,  did  covenant  with  the  king  of  India  to  fettle 
there.  (See  p.  179,  note  /).  We  find  them  men- 
tioned by  the  Hindus  under  the  name  of  Hoons^  the 
Hoo7is  of  huvibled  pride.  They  are  defcribed  by 
Pliny  under  their  Chaldaean  name,  viz.  Megari, 
or  foreigners  : “ Accolunt  Indum  Amatos,  Bo- 
longtc,  Megari.”  Ch.  ningerj  cohabitator, 

vicinus. 
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vicinus,  Syr.  mcgtra^  vicinus.  Heb.  *11:1512 

viagur^  peregrinatio,  habilatio  : but  all  thefe  words 
are  derived  from  peregrinari — hence  the  Magari 
vel  Magaridc  Indiae  intra^  Gangem  civitas,  of 
Ptolemy.  Otrokocfus,  the  Hungarian  author, 
fpeaking  of  thefe  Hum^  obferves,  “ Non  hoc  volo 
“ hinc  elicere,  quafi  Hungarorum  primi  progeni- 
“ tores,  in  India  nati,  educaii,  & adulti  fuiffent — 
“ fed  turn  ex  ‘hoc  turn  ex  aliis  fcriptorum  locis, 
“ jure  hoc  coligo,  quod  pars  aliqua  (faltem  exigua) 
“ primoriim  Hungarorum^  five  coardata  ab  aliis, 
“ five  melioris  caufa  viclus,  poterat  e Scythia  eo 
“ commigrare,  & ex  inito  cum  aliis  y\c\i\h  fcEdere, 
“ illic  habitare — quis  enim  nefcit,  veteres  Scythas 
“ & Indo  fuilTe  quam  maxime  finitimos  ?’* 

'Phat  thefe  Indo-Scythia?t-Huns  did  migrate  from 
India  to  Iran  or  Pcrfia  ; to  Egypt,  and  the  iflands 
of  the  Mediterranean  ; to  Spain,  and  at  length  to 
the  Britannic  Ifles,  about  fix  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Clirift,  we  have  taken  upon  us  to  prove, 
from  hiftory,  in  our  laid  volume. 

We  now  offer  to  the  public  collateral  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  that  hiflory,  by  various  quotations  and 
by  la?iguage. 

The  antiquities  of  Ireland  fliould  be  divided 
into  three  periods,  viz.  I.  Thofe  of  the  original 
Indo-Scythian  Irifh.  11.  Of  the  period  of  their 
mixing  with  the  Norwegians  and  Danes,  by  their 
invafions  in  this  country.  And  III.  of  the  con- 
quefl  of  this  ifland  by  the  Englilh.’  Thefe  dil- 

tin£lions  can  be  made  by  thofe,  and  thofe  only, 

who 
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who  will  take  the  pains  of  learning  the  Irilh  lan- 
guage, and  of  ftudying  the  fragments  of  ancient 
hiftory  Hill  preferved  in  Irilh  manufcripts,  and  of 
collating  them  with  the  hillories  of  thofe  countries 
through  which  the  original  Irilh  colonies  migrated. 
In  what  other  manner  lliall  we  account  for  the 
names  and  attributes  ol’  the  deities  of  the  ancient 
Irilh  having  been  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Hindollan, 

' fuch  as 

Sanfcrit.  Irilh. 

Buidh-dha,  fupreme  being,  Buidh,  Buaidh^  victory, 
God  of  mercy,  &c.  virtue,  divine  attri- 

bute, fupreme. 

’ Budhy  the  world  and  its 

Creator. 

« 


Crijhna, 

Apollo, 

Crijhean^  the  fun. 

Gopia^ 

the  Mufes, 

Cube. 

Syon^ 

God  of  lleep. 

Sitan, 

Siiria^ 

Phoebus, 

Soire. 

Barootiy 

Neptune, 

Brain. 

Kefee^ 

the  evil  fpirit. 

Kife-aL 

Birta^ 

a facrifice. 

Beart. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

. The  Scythian  and  Hyperboreati  dodirines  and  my- 
thology (adds  Sir  William  Jones  in  his  third  dif- 
courfe)  may  be  traced  in  every  part  of  thefe  eajiern 
regions  / for  India  comprehends  the  Jiupendaus  hills 
of  Tlbet^  and  all  the  domains  of  tloe  old  Indo-Scy- 
ibians. 


11.  Now 


[ i>7  ] 


II.  Origin  of  the  Feudal  Syjiem  of  Government. 

Now  all  the  countries  wherein  thefe  Hiberno 
or  Southern  Scythians  have  refided  before  their 
arrival  in  thefe  iflands,  have,  time  immemorial, 
been  held  under  Feudal  tenure ; and  from  the  great 
number  of  Oriental  terms  of  the  feudal  fyftem. 
Hill  exifting  in  the  law  books  of  the  ancient  Irifli, 
(a  few  of  which  have  been  given  in  the  preceding 
pages)  it  is  evident,  we  think  to  a demonflration, 
that  the  Hiberno  Scythians  brought  thefe  terms 
with  them  from  the  Eaft,  and  introduced  the  feudal 
government  into  Europe,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Celtic  nations  with  whom  they  mixed  in  their 
migrations.  It  may  be  a/ked,  why  did  not  the 
Celtes  adopt  the  terms  as  well  as  the  government  ? 
The  only  reafon  we  can  affign  is,  that  the  Celtes 
having  a priori,  a government  of  their  own,  they 
rejefled  the  foreign  terms,  and  applied  thofe  beft 
fuited  to  the  idiom  of  their  own  language. 

Mr.  Richardfon  has  fo  learnedly  and  fo  clearly 
proved  the  feudal  fyfte7n  to  have  originated  in  the 
F.afi^  we  fnall  give  his  own  words  on  the  fubjedl. 

“ The  Feudal  Syjiem^  which  was  introduced  and 
diffufed  over  Europe  by  the  conquerors  of  the 
Roman  power,  produced  in  a civil  light  an  altera- 
tion in  laws,  government  and  habits,  no  lefs  im- 
portant than  the  difmembernient  of  the  empire  by 
their  arms.  Our  greateft  lawyers,  hiftorians  and 
antiquaries,  whofe  objeft  has  been  lefs  to  trace  its 
origin  than  to  mark  its  influence,  have  uniformly 
attributed  this  great  foundation  of  the  jurifprudence 

of 
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of  modern  Europe  to  the  military  policy  of  the 
northern  nations  j * and  feem  in  general  rather  to 
have  confidered  it  as  a confequenc^  of  their  fitua- 
tion,  after  their  conquefts,  than  as  exifting  pre- 
vious to  their  irruptions.  It  appears  not  only  to 
have  formed,  however,  their  great  fyftem  of  polity 
before  the  grand  invafion,  but  to  have  flouriflied 
in  the  Eaft  with  much  vigour  in  very  early  tithes. 

“ In  Perfia,  Tartary,  India,  and  other  eaflern 
countries,  the  whole  detail  of  government,  from 
the  moji  ancient  accounts  down  to  the  prefent  hour, 
can  hardly  be  defined  by  another  defcription. 
We  obferve  in  general  one  great  king,  to  whom  a 
number  of  fubordinate  princes  pay  homage  and 
tribute  'y  all  deviation  from  this  fyftem  feeming 
merely  temporary  and  accidental.  Pofteffed  of 
every  eflential  power  of  royalty,  the  degree  of  de- 
pendence of  thofe  fecondary  kings,  we  find,  has 
ever  been  proportioned  to  the  vigour  or  imbecility 
of  the  paramount  fovereigii  ; for  where  no  folid 
code  of  conflitutional  laws  prevails,,  the  brilliant 
or  difgraceful  periods  in  the  hiftory  of  a people 
will  generally  depend  upon  the  genius  of  one  man. 
A great  monarch  will  give  to  the  component  parts 
the  appearance  of  one  defpotic  whole,  whilft  the 
approaches  to  difobedience  will  ever  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  weakneXs  of  adminiftration.  Con- 
ftantly  recurring,  however,  to  firft  principles,  every 
variation  of  Oriental  rule  prefents  only  to  our 
alternate  view,  an  overgrown  empire,  feebly  go- 
verned, crumbling  into  independent  kingdoms ; 

and 
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and  independent  kingdoms  again  uniting  to  form 
the  empire  of  fome  more  fortunate  and  enterpriz- 
ing  fovereign.” 

“ A general  view  of  the  hiftories  of  eaftern 
nations  would,  perhaps,  fufficiently  fupport  the 
above  pofitions,  but  I ihall  venture  to  offer  a few 
particular  authorities.  The  more  ancient  fads,  it 
may  be  obfer^ved,  like  every  remote  event,  will  not 
admit  of  pofitive  proof,  but  in  tracing  manners  or 
modes  of  government,  abfolute  hiftorical  or  chro- 
nological precifion  is  by  no  means  requifite.  The 
adlions  of  one  prince  may  be  imputed  to  another ; 
anachronifms  and  mifnomers  may  abound  ; and  the 
atchievements  of  twenty  warriors  may  fwell  the 
renown  of  one  hero  ; but  no  writer  will  attribute 
to  his  nation,  cufloms  and  ideas  of  government  to 
which  they  or  their  anceftors  were  flrangers,  and 
againfl  which  the  opinions  of  his  fellow  fubjefts 
mufl  inflantly  and  loudly  revolt.  When  uncom- 
mon and  great  innovations  happen  in  the  cufloms 
of  a country,  writers  are  careful  to  trace  their 
origin,  to  fix  their  introdudlion,  and  to  obferve 
'their  influence.  But  when  circumflances,  how- 
ever interefling,  are  Amply  mentioned,  without 
particular  obfervation  or  commentary,  we  may  ra- 
tionally conclude,  that  fuch  cufloms  are  of  high 
antiquity,  and  no  more  deferving  of  fpecial  ani- 
madverfion  than  the  general  complexion,  configu- 
ration, or  temperament  of  their  countrymen. 

“ The  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Feudal  Syflem 
in  Europe  is  marked  j it  was  an  exotic  plant  j and 
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it  has,  of  confequence,  engaged  the  attention  of 
our  ablefl  antiquaries.  But,  in  the  Eaft  it  is  in- 
digenous,  univerfal  and  immemorial ; and  the  eaftern 
hiftorians  have  never  dreamt  of  inveftigating  its 
fource,  any  more  than  the  origin  of  regal  govern- 
ment. Both  have  long  been  to  them  equally  fami- 
liar ; and  the  firji  extenftve  monarchy  gave  probably 
a beginning  to  the  firji  dependence  of  feudal  chiefs. 

“ The  Tobba^  or  king  of  Arabia  Felix,  was  the 
acknowledged  paramount  fovereign  in  very  old 
times  of  a number  of  tribes  {ti)  ; moft  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Arabia  on  the  Perfian  gulph,  with  thofe 
ftretching  towards  Babylonia,  held  of  the  Perfian 
kings  of  the  Salfanian  dynafty,  who  often  appointed 
feudatory  princes  on  the  death  or  mifcondufl  of 
their  predecelTors. 

“ This  fyftem  prevails  to  the  prefent  hour  in 
' Hindfian,  through  a regular  gradation  of  Subahs, 
Nabobs,  Faujdars,  Killandars,  and  other  fubordi- 
nate  chiefs,  who  all  confider  the  'great  Mogul  as 
Lord  paramount  of  the  empire. 

“ In  Tartary  we  fee  the  Feudal  Syftem  ftrong. 
Jengiz  Khan  was  the  fon  of  a chief,  who  had  feveral 
feudatories,  yet  he  himfelf  held  of  Thogruf  the 
Khan  of  Cara-cum. 

“ In 


(u)  The  Tobhtha  or  Tobha  of  the  ancient  IrUh.  Fear 
lobhtha,  I.  e.  fear  tvghthay  I.  e.  vir  eleftus,  the  chofen  fovereign. 
Tobba  and  Tobbai,  a title  born  by  the  ancient  kings  of 
Yemen.  This  title  was  peculiar  to  them,  as  Khofroes  was  to 
the  Perfians  of  the  Saflanian  dynafty,  or  that  of  Khan  to  the 
Scythians.  (Herbelot}. 
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“ In  the  above  outlines  we  can  obferve  feveral 
llrong  traces  of  Gothic  government.  We  can 
perceive  the  ruder  draughts  of  States  General,  of 
Parliaments,  of  Juries  ; and  ‘in  the  circumftances 
of  the  electors  and  elefted,  fome  Ilriking  features 
of  that  fyftem  which  Hill  unites  the  great  Ger- 
manic body.”  Thus  the  learned  Mr.  Richardfon. 

In  the  government  of  the  ancient  Irifh  we  find 
this  Feudal  Syftem  invariably  carried  on  from  the 
mofi:  remote  hiftory  ; and  we  find  the  terms  of  this 
government  exadly  the  fame,  in  letter  and  fenfe,  as 
thofe  ufed  by  the  Arabs,  Indians  and  Babylonians, 
terms  the  northern  and  weftern  nations  of  Europe 
were  unacquainted  with.  We  mufi;  therefore  concur 
with  Sir  William  Jones,  “ that  thefe  weftern 
“ iflands  were  peopled  by  colonies  from  Iran,  and 
“ that  their  languages,  their  cuftoms,  and  their 

religion,  was  the  fame  both  in  thefe  iflands,  in 
“ Iran,  and  in  Hindoftan.”  For  a more  particular 
account  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Irilh,  wherein 
the  whole  Feudal  Syftem  is  explained,  I beg  leave 
to  refer  my  readers  to  my  Difi'ertation  on  the  Laws 
of  the  ancient  Irilh,  Colledlanea  de  Rebus  Hiber- 
nicis,  Vol.  i.  No.  III. 

Great  objeftions  have  been  made  to  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Brehon  Laws,  becaufe  of  a reference 
to  a trial  by  a jury  of  twelve  men.  Mr.  Richardfon 
fliews  us  the  origin  of  it  in  the  Eaft.  It  was 
common  to  the  Chinefe,  and  to  the  Mexicans, 
which  made  Grotius  fay,  the  Mexicans  rnuft  have 
been  from  Scandia.  Qj.iod  vero  Grotius  inlert, 

Y ex 
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ex  Scandia  ortos  Mexicanos,  quia  Gotti  & Saxones 
olim  duodecemvirale  tribunal  habuerunt,  id  levi- 
culum  eft  ; nam  apud  Mexicanos  & Sinenfcs  folum 
regium  confilium  eo  numero  conftabat  (x). 

But  there  are  two  ftriking  features  in  the  Feudal 
Syftem  of  the  ancient  Irifti  we  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  to  fatisfaflion  in  the  Eaftern  government, 
viz.  Tuarafdal  Eneclann.  i.  The  Tuarafdal^ 
wages  or  fubfidies  paid  annually  by  the  fovereign 
to  his  feudatory  chiefs,  for  which  he  received  from 
them  a certain  fupply  of  military  forces,  or  fome 
other  ftate  contributions  tending  to  the  common 
intereft. 

The  Leabhar  na  Keartai  (y)-,  or  book  of  im- 
pofts,  expreffes  the  right  of  the  fovereign,  and 
that  of  the  federal  princes,  in  thefe  words  : 

Ata  fan  Seanchas  fuairc  Sreath 
Ni  hainbhfhios  da  gac  eolach, 

Tuarafdal  Righ  Caifil  coir 
Ua  Riogaibh  caomha  an  cheadoir. 

That  is, 

The  Seanchas  Sreath  is  a kind  and  civil  law,  by 
which  the  kings  of  Cafhell  ftipulated  to  pay  the 
Tuarafdal  to  the  federal  kings  or  princes  (s). 

Here 


(x)  Hornius  de  Orig.  gent.  p.  27c. 

Arab.  Kburaj,  an  impoft. 

(is)  Tuarcifdal,  or  tavaruafdal,  and  fometimes  written  tahhar- 
uafdai,  is  a compound  word  of  tabhar,  a gift,  payment  or  fatis- 
fadilion  ; uais  or  duals,  perquifite,  fee,  reward,  and  da!,  a chief. 
Arabic^  infer,  fatisfadfion,  payment  ; iivaz,  fee,  reward,  per- 
quifite, hire ; dalll,  a cliief.  Sanferit  tohfalul,  a prefent,  a 
gift. 
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Here  we  have  two  powerful  Oriental  terms,  viz. 
Kaomha  and  Sreath.  We  have  already  explained 
the  firft  by  the  Chaldasan  djp  kofii,  fignifying  the 
fame  as  berii,  a covenant  (^).  Sreath  is  here 
joined  with  Seanchas,  which  fignifies  a code  of 
laws.  Sreath  is  of  the  fame  conflruflion  and  fenfe 
as  the  Sheraaet  of  the  Arabs  and  Perfians,  fignify- 
ing  the  civil  and  criminal  law.  “ Leur  grand 
“ livre  de  droit,  eft  VAlkoran ; les  juges  y recou- 
“ rent  d’abord  ; "mais  s’ils  n’y  trouvent  pas  de  de- 
“ cifion  eclaire  & nette  fur  le  cas  contefte,  ils  re- 
“ courent  au  livre  des  dits  & faits  de  Mahomet, 
“ puis  au  livre  des  dits  & faits  des  Imans  ; & en 
“ dernier  lieu  a ce  livre  de  droit^  le  sheraaet, 
“ qui  contient  les  loix  de  leur  droit  civil  & cri- 
“ minal,”  (J?) 

2.  The  Tribute  for  Protection.  It  is  called  in 
the  Irifli  laws  mal,  ?nile,  eid^  eid  na-clann,  and  ene- 
clann,  (i.  e.  protedion  of  the  clann)  fal,  diodan, 
&c.  (Arab,  milh,  ed,  he.  proteaion).  It  does  not 
appear  that  thefe  vaflals  were  originally  obliged  to 
furnilh  troops  for  their  chiefs,  but  to  pay  a certain 
impoft  or  tax  for  their  proteftion  (r). 

In  Germany  and  in  Italy  we  find  this  kind  of 
voluntary  impoft  did  exift  ; princes  gave  great  part 
of  their  conquefts  to  their  captains,  on  condition 
of  military  fervices  ; this  was  the  military  fief. 

Y 2 But 

(a)  See  the  Law  Lexicon  in  the  preceding  pages. 

lb)  Chardin,  p.  668.  Legiflation  Orlentale,  p.  65. 

(r)  See  Eid,  Ed,  and  Eneclann,  in  the  Law  Vocabulary. 
The  Arabian  Ed  was  a tax  paid  in  lieu  of  military  fervice,  but 
we  know  not  the  nature  of  the  tenure. 
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But  in  time  of  troubles  the  weakefl;  voluntary  put 
themfelves  and  effeds  under  the  protedlion  of  the 
moft  powerful,  and  did  them  homage  for  their  pre- 
fervation.  Thefe  fiefs  are  very  different ; one  came 
freely  from  the  lord,  and  fuch  mufl  have  implicitly 
fubmitted  to  his  will ; the  other  is  the  property  of 
the  vaffal,  which  he  only  puts  under  the  protection 
of  the  lord  ; and  thefe  fiefs  were  not  fubjeft  to  the 
rigour  of  the  Feudal  Laws,  as  thofe  which  arofe 
from  real  conceffions  of  land  on  certain  conditions. 

The  principal  difference  was — i.  That  in  the 
mile  fief  there  was  originally  neither  reunion  or  re- 
verfion  in  favour  of  the  lord,  becaufe  he  had  never 
been  mafter  of  the  foil.  i.  Thefe  fort  of  fiefs 
paffed  equally  to  male  and  female,  becaufe  the 
objeft  of  their  fervice  was  not  originally  military, 
which  is  the  foie  motive  of  preference  in  favour  of 
males. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  length  of  time  moft  of  thefe 
civil  or  mile  fiefs  became  military  fiefs,  and  were  at 
length  fubje£l  to  the  fame  laws  ; and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  Scythian  word  7nile^  which  ori- 
ginally fignified  this  kind  of  protection  (in  Arabic 
milh\  might  at  length  come  to  fignify  a foldier  or 
military  vafl'al.  This  law  will  account  for  the  re- 
verfion  of  land  to  females,  which  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Brehon  Laws. 

The  reader  may  find  thefe  fiefs  clearly  ftated  in 
Annotationes  ad  examen  feudale  Strykionum,  ex  in- 
terpretibus  acciiratijjimis  congejics  a J.  Vinzogero, 

1.  U.  D. 
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Much  hiftorical  matter  is  here  compreffed  into 
a fmall  volume,  in  which  every  page  and  almofl 
every  line,  contains  a confutation  of  all  that 
has  been  written  againfl;  the  validity  of  Irifh  hiftory, 
by  its  opponents. 

We  have  proved  that  the  ancient  Irifh  originally 
ufed  the  old  Chaldsean  or  Phoenician  letters,  and 
the  Ogham  or  myflerious  charader  ; and  although 
we  have  not  yet  found  any  compleat  MSS.  in 
Phoenician  charafters,  the  infcription  given  in 
PI.  III.  is  a convincing  proof  they  were  in  ufe  in 
this  Iiland  (<y). 

We  mufl  here  repeat,  that  the  ancient  Irifli 
made  ufe  of  Oriental  terms  in  grammar^  in  legif- 
laiion^  in  the  clajes  and  ranks  of  men,  in  manu- 
faditres,  arts  and  fciences  ; and  we  have  feleded  a 
few  words  out  of  hundreds,  as  we  think,  which  were 
not  known  to  the  Northern  Scythians,  or  to  any 
weflern  nation,  civilized  by  communication  with 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  : we  have  proved  fuch 
words  did  exifl  in  the  Egyptian,  Chaldcean,  Phoe^ 
nician,  old  Perfian,  and  Hindojianic  dialecis. 

If  we  refer  to  Topographical  terms  we  fliall  find 
them  alfo  Oriental,  fuch  as 

Sliabh,  a mountain  with  projefling  fides.  Arab. 

Selif.  Heb.  falab,  prominentia. 

Cam,  a fmall  hill  or  mountain.  Ar.  karn. 

Cad,  the  prominent  part  of  a mountain.  Arab.  kaid. 

Eafcar, 

(</)  The  Phasnicians  and  Carthaginians  were  in  poffeffion  of 
Majorca  and  Minorca  ; yet  no  infcriptlons,  no  monuments  of  ' 
thofc  gre^t  people  exill  in  thofe  iflands — ipfa  periere  ruina. 
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Eafcar,  fmail  hills.  azak,  arazak, 

Mullach,  mountainous.  Ch.  mulai. 

Crulhin,  a great  mountain,  coarfe  hard  ground. 
Ar.  kburijhtm,  mons  magna,  terra  crafla  ac  dura. 

Seaph,  a mountain,  the  name  of  a great  moun- 
tain in  the  County  of  Wicklow. 

Fiond  or  Find,  a great  mountain,  as  Sliabh  Finely 
Sejind,  or  Seffind^  &c.  Ar.  find,  a mountain. 
Ch.  locus  eminens. 

Nedeen,  the  declivity  of  the  mountains,  near  Ken- 
mare  River,  through  which  palfes  the  road.  Ar. 
nedh,  declivitas  montis  j nadaen,  via  per  mon- 
tem  continuis,  & invicem  propinquis  ferobibus 
conftans.  Naidon  is  the  name  of  the  higheft 
part  of  Arabia  towards  Babylon. 

Cufhery,  a mountain.  Arab,  kefery,  magnus  mons. 

Sleite,  an  even  mountain.  Ar.  fulutah. 

Niph-find  or  Niphin,  a very  high  mountain.  Ar- 
meniace  niph,  fnow.  The  Nipbates  mountains 
in  Armenia  were  fo  called  from  their  fnowy 
tops.  Pliny.  See  Find. 

Maol,  a hill,  a mountain,  a head  land.  Ch. 
niiila,  acervus,  cumulus.  See  Mullach. 

Adab,  rocky  mountainy  ground.  Ar.  hadab. 

Arran,  high  land,  rocky  ground.  Ch.  — 

hence  a diftrid  in  Armenia  is  fo  named  ; it  was 
alfo  the  name  of  a town  in  Parthia,  and  of 
another  in  Mefopotamia.  Ar.  arron,  (tony 
ground. 

Aran-ifle,  joined  by  an  ifthmus  to  the  main  land 
at  low  water.  Syriace  araain,  an  iflhmus. 


Art, 
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Art,  a ftone.  Artin,  ftoney  ground.  Ar.  barton, 
ftoney  ground. 

Bear,  uncultivated  barren  ground,  fuch  is  the 
country  of  O'Sullivan  Bear.  Ar.  berah,  a wide 
extended  defart. 


Bog,  foft  ground.  Ar.  bagha. 

Feris,  a plain  without  mountain.  Ar.j^rz. 

Fad,  level  ground.  Ar.fed. 

Galmhaith,  (Galway),  a rocky  barren  country. 
Syriace  galmitha.  Ch.  galmodh,  durus 

filex,  figurate  pro  fterilitate,  folitudine. 
Macharies°  fertile,  ploughed  land.  Ph.  & Ch. 
macharas. 

Fatih  ifland,  which  is  often  overflowed.  Ar.fetih, 
a traft  overflowed  by  water. 

Fahan,  a valley,  a fcite  between  mountains.  Ar. 

fajan. 

Curragh,  a plain.  Ar.  khaur  and  ghaur,  hence 
the  Irifh  Gorcy,  a fine  plain  in  the  County  of 
Wexford.  Ar.  kura,  a farm. 

Mallo.  Ar.  melya,  an  extent  of  level  ground. 
Manooth  caftle,  Ar.  menaah,  a fortrefs. 

Kima,  the  channel  of  a river ; kimog,  a fmall  chan- 


nel. Ar.  kima. 


Eaman,  a plain,  a meadow.  Ar.  amenah,  hamin, 
humin. 

Beinn,  a mountain  ; beendhyo,  name  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  continent  near  Ceylon. 

Cordubh,  the  name  of  many  places  in  Ireland, 
corruptly  called  Corduff,  but  always  written 

Cordubh  in  ancient  MSS.  Corduba,  on  the 

Bsetis 
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Boetis  in  Spain,  was  a fettlement  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  afterwards  of  the  Arabians. 

Nec  decus  auriferas  ceflavit  Corduba  terrae. 

(Silius). 

Sed  inclaruit  maxime  fub  imperio  regum  Ara- 
bum  quorum  regia  erat  Corduba.  (Bochart). 
There  was  another  Corduba  in  Portugal.  Cor- 
duba  urbs  Hifpaniae  Boet.  clariffima  ad  Bcetiin 
fluv. — item  M.  Lufitanitc,  qui  Cordouan  vulgo 
dicitur.  (Ferrarii  Lex.  Georg.)  The  Turduli 
inhabited  the  territory  of  Corduba,  part  of  the 
diocefe  of  Granada  and  of  Caftilian  Eftrama- 
dura,  their  chief  city  was  Corduba.  (Du 
Frefnoy). 

Turin,  a wild  mountainous  tradl.  Ar.  turani. 

Burrin,  in  county  of  Clare,  formerly  a defert.  Ar. 
berron — hence  barrein,  the  provinces  adjacent 
to  the  white  and  black  feas. 

Skib-barn  or  Skibbareen,  fo  called  from  a gap  in 
the  rocky  hill  adjacent,  through  which  the  road 
pafles  to  the  fea  fliore.  Arab.  Jhkyb,  a filfure 
in  a rock  or  mountain,  a pafs  between  two 
hills. 

Teid,,  a hill,  a mountain.  Ar.  taud. 

Feart,  a hill,  a tumulus.  Kx.furut. 

Tora,  many  high  hills  fo  called.  Ar.  toor,  a moun- 
tain. 

Cnoc  or  Cahnoc,  a hill.  Ar*  kehan. 

Tulla,  a hill.  Ar.  iulL 

Coi,  a hill  j Coike,  a mountain.  Ar.  kooh,  a hill  j 

kook. 
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kook,  a mountain  ; keik,  a mountain  fuppofed 
to  furround  the  world.  Perf.  coucou,  altiffimus 
mons. 

Cloike,  a ftoney  country.  *Ch.  ppbD  clakk. 

Clais,  cold  fterile  ground  j claifmor  in  Co.  Water- 
ford. Ch.  0^70  chilas. 

Mount  Nebo,  or  the  mountain  of  the  moon,  in 
Co.  Wexford.  Solem  Chaldaei  Baal  dixerunt, 
cultum  eo  nomine  etiam  Edelfas  fuiife,  al  Nebo 
et  al  Bel,  ut  Belus  Sol  eft,  ita  Nebo  eft  Luna. 
(Bayer  Hift.  Ofrhoenae).  Hibernice  beal,  fire, 
whence  Beal,  the  Sun,  the  God  of  fire. 

Gibara  river,  Co.  Donegall.  About  two  miles  from 
Laodicea  there  is  a river  called  Gibere  or  nahr 
Gibere,  that  is,  the  great  river,  a deep  ftream 
but  not  wide.  (Pocock). 

Drumlis.  driimlis,  fylva,  nemus. 

Melic.  Ar.  7nelyk,  a level  country. 

Aghel-lis.  Aghel,  urbs  Armeniae. 

Main,  a haven  ; as  Caftle  main  harbour.  Ar.  ma- 
ina,  navium  ftatio. 

Dingle,  town  and  mountains.  The  Nile  has  its 
fource  at  the  foot  of  mount  Dingla  in  Goiama. 
(Ludolphus). 

Bulloc,  a traft  of  land  near  Dublin,  remarkable 
for  its  quarries  of  coarfe  granite,  but  very  hard. 

Ar.  buluk,  marble,  granite. 

Rabhac  Caftle.  Arab,  rawak,  a palace,  a tribunal. 

Gort.  About  this  town  are  great  caverns  into 

which 
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which  a river  falls,  and  runs  under  ground  for  a 
confiderable  fpace.  Ar.  gart^  fpelunca. 

Glac,  a narrow  valley.  Ar.  ghalakr 

Cong,  an  ancient  city.  Chal.  NJiDPI  changa^  nun- 
dinse. 

Crom,  a fortrefs,  Crom  caftle,  Crumlin  caftle,  &c. 
In  the  Tartar  language  Crimm  fignifies  a fortrefs. 
Cremmelin  is  the  name  of  the  Czar’s  palace  in 
Mofcow.  Precopenfian  Tartary  is  called  Crimm 
by  the  Tartars,  becaufe  of  a rampart  and  ditch 
which  was  there  in  ancient  times,  and  is  called 
in  Sclavonian  Procop.  The  Tartars  call  the 
Chinefe  wall  Zagan  Crinwi,  or  the  white  for- 
trefs. 

Dorali  and  Doralin,  an  expanfion  into  the  fea,  an 
ifthmus.  Ar.  dara,  expandit ; lij^  mare. 

Car-mala  or  Carmoyle,  a part  of  Belfaft  Lough 
remarkable  for  its  abounding  with  filh.  Ph. 
caurij  filh  ; jsjbja  mala,  abundance. 

Murroch  (of  Wicklow),  a bare,  fandy,  level  ground 
Ar.  muhrak. 

Defies,  pafture  ground  in  Co.  Waterford.  Ch. 
de^a,  herbafcere.  Spanifli  da^a,  herbage. 

Kifh,  a fand  bank  (off  Arklogh)  in  the  bay  of 
Dublin.  Ar.  kejh,  a fand  bank  in  the  fea. 

Ark-logh,  the  place  of  the  dangerous  fands.  Ar. 
arkuwet,  dangerous  hills  of  fands. 

Ruifke,  many  places  fo  called,  I think  from  the 
Scythian  name  of  Mars,  from  ruifg,  battle  \-rr- 
whence  ruifgam,  to  fight,  and  ruifgineach,  a va- 
liant foldier.  The  Thracians  named  Mars  Ares 

and 
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and  Arejkoui.  The  Huronsy  in  N.  America, 
name  the  God  of  War  Arejkoui,  the  Iroquois 
call  him  Agrijkoue.  (Lafitau  Moeurs  des  Savages, 
V.  I.  p.  206). 

Macroom  or  Maghar-crom,  name  of  a diftrid  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,  fo  called,  from  its  abound- 
ing in  Crom,  or  poppies,  or,  as  fome  Irifti  Ety- 
mologifts  will  have  it,  from  Crom,  a worm. 
The  Irilh  Magh,  a field  or  plain,  a mead,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Arabic  murgh  ; and  in  Ara- 
bic kirm  is  a worm,  and  kurunj  a poppy.  Ma- 
crume,  a name  of  a parilh  in  Portugal  between 
the  Rivers  Douro  and  Minho.  De  Soufa  derives 
the  name  from  the  Arabic  Makrume,  a parti- 
ciple of  the  verb  karama,  fignifying  to  honour 
or  efteem. 

Sleat,  devotion—hence  Slatari,  a church  in  Co. 
Waterford.  Ar.  felat,  prayer,  a church,  a 
mofque,  the  firft  chapter  in  the  Alcoran. 

Adair,  where  there  are  many  abbeys  and  churches. 

Ch.  hedar,  conclave. 

Affadun,  an  old  palace  in  Co.  Waterford.  Ch. 
ciphidun,  palatium  ^ Gphudunu,  urbs  h'Jefo- 

potamise. 

Ban,  copper,  many  places  fo  called  as  CronMn, 
the  copper  mines  ot  Wicklow.  HDD  Pu.na,  a 
town  in  Idumaea,  famous  for  its  copper  mines, 
to  which  it  owes  its  name,  it  is  four  miles  from 

Dedan. 

Cumar  na  tri  uifce,  the  much  water  of  the  t ree 

rivers,  a place  fo  called  at  the  meeting  o t e 

rivers 
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rivers  Suir,  Noir,  and  Barrow.  Ar.  kumir,  much 
water. 

Garagan,  Gragan,  a rrtanfion,  manor,  village. 
Ar.  kurargeh. 

Corke,  Cuirke,  a city  fo  called ; Al-Corch<z,  urbs 
quae  trans  Tigrum  efl.  (Itin.  Ben.  Jud.  Tudu- 
lenfis). 

Corcumromh,  a tra6l  fo  called.  Corchuramia  in 
Armenia. 

Nobber,  an  ancient  city  in  the  Co.  Meath.  Anti- 
quiflimis  temporibus  metropolitanse  ecclefiae 
erant  Naubahar  & Azur-Guflitafp.  (Hyde  Kelig. 
Vet.  Perf.) 

Fearns,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Kings  of  Leinher. 
Ch.  pharan,  ^dificii  regii  genus.  (Talmud. 
Taharoth). 

Keannas,  now  Kells ; Cad^s  Keannas,  facred  Kells, 
in  Co.  of  E.  Meath,  where  a .national  council 
of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  was  held  towards  the 
year  1 152,  in  which  Cardinal  Papyrongave  the 
firh  pcillia  to  the  four  Archbifliops  of  Armagh, 
Cafnell,  Dublin  and  Tuam,  Aiithiopice 
fyncdus,  congregatio;  cadas  kanas,  fandumfyn- 
.hedrum.  (Ludolphus). 

Rafs,  RolTes,  Rus,  many  harbours  fo  named 
round  Ireland,  from  the  goodnefs  of  the  an- 
chorage. ’ Arab,  rafa^  ad  anchoram  fletit  navis, 
anchora,  &c.  A'c.  &c. 

From  the  names  of  places,  let  us  defcend  to  the 
names  of  men  and  families.  In  a former  volume 
of  this  w'ork,  I have  (hewn  from  Le  Brim,  that 

the 
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the  Guebres  or  fire  worfhippers  of  Perfia  were  well 
acquainted  with  OJlnn,  or  OJfian,  as  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  writes  the  name. 

In  Arabia  we  find  the  family  names  of  Guary^ 
Anafi^  Madaini,  Chalacan,  Kajfei,  Caabi,  Lahyan^ 
Shabanjhah,  (Pocock  Hill.  Arab.)  In  Ireland  we 
find  the  families  of  Guary^  Henefy,  Madan,  Cal- 
laghan^  Cafey^  Cahe^  Leyhan^  Shanajhah, 

Here  we  conclude  this  Volume  in  the  words  of 
Berofus  Chaldaa  Chaldaica^  or  Berofus  the  Culdee, 
or  Priefl;  of  Babylon. 

Neceffe  eji  igitur  nos  ex  pramijfis  conjiteri^  quod 
et  Chaldai  et  Scythes  fcribunt. 

Non  folum  Egyptiis,  fed  etiani  Scythis  imperfiri 
dignatus  eft.  (Euflathius). 
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1 T has  been  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men, 
that  the  Britifh  Ifles  were  firfl  colonized  by  an 
Oriental  people,  led  by  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  It 
has  alfo  been  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
the  firfl  fettlers  therein  were  of  Eaflern  extraftion, 
and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  confirms  this  tradition. 

I have  endeavoured  to  prove  by  documents  Hill 
cxiHing  in  Ireland,  by  language,  by  cuftoms  and 
ancient  monuments,  that  thefe  firfl  Eaflern  fettlers 
in  the  Britannic  Ifles  were  the  Erfe  and  Irijh,  the 
defendants  of  the  Indo-Scyiha,  who  were  driven 
from  England  to  Ireland,  to  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  the  Ifle  of  Man,  by  the  ancient  Britons, 
or  other  Celtic  nations. 

This  has  been  oppofed  by  two  reverend  authors, 
who  have  aflumed  the  comfortable  claim  of  felf- 
fufficiency,  and  who,  without  the  knowledge  of 
a fingle  word  of  the  language  in  whicli  thefe  do- 
cuments are  preferved,  or  of  any  oriental  language, 
to  make  the  comparifon,  have  prefumed  to  criti- 
cife  on  my  tranflations  and  obfervations  in  lan- 
guage unbecoming  the  decency  of  fcholars,  or  the 

candour  of  writers.  . , 

Ridicule, 
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Ridicule,  the  affiftant  of  all  who  labour  under 
poverty  of  argument,  has  been  plentifully  dealt 
about ; for. 

All  fools  have  ftill  an  itching  to  deride. 

And  fain  would  be  upon  the  laughing  fide. 

But  although  ridicule  may  imprefs  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  apparent  falfehood,  it  can  never 
be  a detedlor  of  falfehood,  or  a tell  of  truth, 
w'^hilft  reafon  remains  the  fuperior  and  corredlive 
power. 

To  the  writings  of  fuch  men  no  ferious  reply 
can  be  given. 

Thefe  learned  reverends,  too  lazy  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  people  whofe  hiftory  they  were 
about  to  write,  and  in  which  all  their  documents 
are  written ; and  knowing  that  Danes  and  Norwe- 
gians did  once  fettle  on  the  coafts  of  this  Ifland, 
which  they  never  conquered,  refolved  to  make 
fhort  work  of  the  matter,  and  at  all  hazard  to 
adopt  the  maxim  of  ’Jornandes^  viz.  that  Scandia 
was  the  officina gentium  of  all  the  weftern  world. 

The  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  found 
Jornandes  to  be  an  erroneous  writer,  on  whom 
there  was  no  dependance ; and  the  learned  Goropus 
Becanus  his  countryman,  declares,  quod  ’Jornandes 
dixit,  Seanziam,  quam  falfo  injtdam  putat,  gentium 
ej'e  officinam. 

In  the  year  1778,  when  one  of  thefe  reverend 
authors  publiflied  his  Pbilofopbical  Survey  of  tbe 
South  of  Ireland,  (in  a feries  of  letters  to  John 
Watkins,  ]\!.  D.)  under  the  characler  of  a tra- 
velling 
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veiling  Englifliman,  he  was  of  a contrary  opinion ; 
all  the  learned  Divine  then  faw  in  Ireland  was 
Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  : but  he  tells  us,  more 
plentiful  reading  bad  made  him  reiradl  his  errors  {a). 
Now  as  more  plentiful  reading  has  confirmed  me  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Oriental  origin  of  the  ancient 
Irifh,  I am  afraid  our  reverend  author  is  like  the 
fludent  of  Trinity  College,  who  was  thrice  2i  can- 
didate for  obtaining  a fellowfliip,  and  was  thrice 
reje<fled  ; at  the  laft  examination  a fenior  fellow, 
one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of  this  age,  exclaim- 
ed, “ I always  knew  that  this  candidate’s  anfwer- 
“ ing  would  be  in  an  inverfe  duplicate  ratio  of  his 
“ time  and  application — it  is  eafier  for  a Camel  to 
“ pafs  through  the  eye  of  a needle,  than  for  him 
“ to  obtain  a fellowjhipd^ 

When  the  learned  Divine  had  prepared  his 
Southern  Tour  for  the  prefs,  he  paraded  with  it 
amongft  the  literati  of  London.  Some  wag  or 
other,  who  had  perufed  it,  (hocked  at  the  daring 
impudence  of  a man,  who,  ignorant  of  the  firfl 
principles  of  mathematics,  fliould  prefume  to  cor- 
real Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  call  his  Principia  a 
mathematical  romance,  publifhed  the  following 
prophecy  in  one  of  the  London  prints,  from 
whence  it  was  copied  into  the  Hibernian  Journal 
of  13th  May,  1778  (b). 

Z To 

Striftures  on  the  Ecclefiaftical  and  Literary  Hlftor^'  of 
Ireland,  p.  258. 

(^)  The  Southern  Tour  is  in  the  librarj' of  Trinity  College, 
with  fome  curious  MSS.  notes  in  the  margin,  we  believe  not 
by  the  Author. 
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To  the  Conductors  f the  Hibernian  Journal. 

Gentlemen, 

IN  rummaging  fome  old  papers,  which  were  the 
property  of  a whimfical  Irifh  gentleman,  lately 
deceafed,  I found  the  following  prophecy.  As 
this  fecond-fighted  Irilhman’s  reveries  feem  to  have 
been  realized  by  a late  publication,  called  A Fhi- 
lofophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  as 
the  reading  of  them  may  prove  entertaining  to 
thofe  who  have  perufed  that  work,  I requeft  your 
infer tion  of  them. 

Nq/lradamus  Hibernicus. 

“ AND  in  thofe  days  of  public  calamity,  among 
other  fopperies,  a falhion  fhall  mightily  prevail  of 
writing  books  of  travels  into  Ireland,  and  many 
learned  men  fhall  vifit  the  Ifle  of  Saints,  and  fhall 
cOmpofe  inftrudlive  defcriptions  of  its  Noddies 
and  Wheel-cars ; and  prove,  7ion  fine  Jlupore  totius 
Europa,  the  exiflence  of  a wonderful  Vegetable, 
which  the  wild  Irifh  at  this  day  call  a Bog.  And 
fundry  Englifhmen  fhall  publifh  their  tours  through 
Ireland,  and  the  infeflion  fhall  catch  the  Irifh 
themfelves,  and  an  Irijh  pc.rfon  fliall  metamorphofe 
himfelf  into  an  Englijh  philofopher,  and  he  fliall  be 
a ftranger  in  his  native  country;  and  what  the  Irifh 
call  Turf\\Q  fliall  denominate  Peat,  and  think  him- 
felf an  Englifhman  ; and  he  fliall  praifc  the  happy 
cffeds  of  the  writings  of  cTne  Voltaire,  and  think 
himfelf  a moral  philofopher. 


“ And 
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“ And  he  (hall  put  onjhis  philofophical  fpeftacles, 
and  pore  over  Newton’s  Principles^  and  by  dint  of 
hard  ftudy  he  fliall  difcover  it  to  be  a Romance ; 
and  having  ftie’wn  that  he  does  not  underfland  the 
JirJi  Lemma,  and  that  therefore  it  mufl  be  a Ro- 
mance, he  fhall  clap  himfelf  on  the  back,  and 
compare  himfelf  to  Berkeley,  Arijiotle,  and  Lord 
Verulam. 

“ And  he  fhall  be  a great  aftronomer,  and  he 
fhall  furvey  an  old  Mafs-houfe  at  Cafhel  philofopbU 
cally,  and  he  fhall  prove  that  the  vernal  Equinox 
is  the  Eaft,  and  the  autumnal  Equinox  the  Weft, 
and  that  the  Avail  of  the  old  Mafs-houfe  is  the  in- 
terfei^ion  of  the  Equator  and  Ecliptic,  and  he 
fhall  tell  hoXv  the  eaft;  and  weft:  made  their  efcape 
one  morning  from  the  two  ends  of  the  Mafs-houfe, 
and  hOw  they  left  it  in  the  lurch  ; and  he  fhall  be 
an  AJirologer,  and  he  fhall  cafi  a figure  for  the 
nativity  of  the  Mafs-houfe,  and  he  fliall  find  out 
it’s  godfather. 

“ And  he  fhall  underfland  genealogies,  and  be  a 
deep  mythologift  ; and  he  fhall  prove  that  Apollo 
Grineus  was  grandmother  to  Mr,  Macpherfon,  and 
own  mother  to  Pinmacoal  or  Fingal,  and  he  fhall 
fhewyou  the  very  cabin  where  Apollo  was  brought 
to  bed  of  him,  which  is  to  this  day  called  after 
the  fa  id  Granie  Apollo,  Granie’s  Bed. 

“ And  he  fliall  be  a great  legiflator,  and  he  fhall 
lay  a plan  for  furthering  the  civilization  of  Ireland 
by  encouraging  the  propagation  of  Whiteboys  ; 

Z 2 and 
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and  to  this  end,  and  for  the  better  maintenance  of 
the  rights  of  the  eftabliihed  church,  he  fhall  pro- 
pofe  that  a Roman  Catholic  feminary  (hall  be  efta- 
blilhed  in  Ireland,  to  encourage  the  Home-manu- 
faclure  of  Popilh  Priells,  and  to  free  their  minds 
from  native  imperfedion,  which  he  jfliall  prove  a 
foreign  education  difpofes  them  to.  And  he  (hall 
be  a mighty  politician,  and  he  (hall  furvey  the  con- 
Jiitution  of  Ireland  with  his  philofophical  fpedacles, 
and  he  fliall  difcover  it  to  be  a monjier  with  fix 
I heads ^ and  he  (liall  prove  inconteftably  that  now  is 
the  proper  time  to  cut  them  all  off,  and  to  (lick 
the  trunk,  by  way  of  wen,  on  the  poderiors  of 
Great  Britain ; and  he  (hall  drop  a flirewd  hint, 
that  he  and'a  namefake  of  his  have  laid  their  heads 
together  for  the  purpofe. 

“ And  he  (hall  offer  himfelf  three  fevcral  times  as 
a candidate  for  the  Ufherfhip  at  the  great  fchool 
of  Dublin-,  and  the  School-mafter  and  Ufhers  (hall 
three  feveral  times  examine  him  publicly  and  rejed 
him ; and  he  (liall  be  very  angry,  and  call  the 
School  an  old  whore^  and  fwear  that  the  Ulhers  had 
a particular  intereji  at  hearty  and  that  they  afked 
him  fuch  damned  crabbed  quedions  that  Sir  Jfaac 
Newton  himfelf  could  not  have  anfwered  them. 

“ And  he  (liall  prove  himfelf  an  Englifliman  by 
adopting  the  prejudices  of  a Cockney^  and  he  (liall 
call  Ireland  an  infamous  Ifland,  and  feriouHy  pro- 
pofe  that  its  very  name  diall  be  expunged  out  of 
the  Englidi  language,  and  that  it  (liall  be  henceforth 
called  England  or  Little  Britain. 


“ And 
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“ And  he  fhall  ftudy  men  and  manners,  and  dif- 
cover  that  Irifli  cabbins  are  built  of  the  Cefpes  of 
the  Laiines  ; that  poor  women,  when  they  have  no 
ftools,  fit  upon  their  hams ; and  that  old  people, 
in  fpite  of  their  adhefion  to  the  ground,  are  fome- 
times  blear-eyed.” 

In  this  Southern  Tour,  this  learned  Divine, 
this  ardent  fon  of  Apollo,  who  in  his  fplendid 
and  ambitious  courfe,  Phoebus  like,  put  the  Zo- 
diac to  the  rout,  and  diflocated  the  conllellations, 
thus  exprelfes  himfelf,  p.  68  : “ Col.  Vallancey 
“ has  furnifiied  a decifive  proof  that  literature  was 
“ very  early  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  Ty- 
“ rians.  Mr.  O’Connor  brings  a reinforcement 
“ of  arguments  from  Newton’s  Chronology,  which 
“ wonderfully  corroborates  this  matter  ; he 
“ gives  you  a table,  where  in  one  view  you  may 
“ fee  the  coincidence  of  the  Irifh  accounts  with 
“ the  Newtonian  fyflem — the  parallel  is  flriking. 
“ P-  69.  lie  agrees  with  Spencer  that  Ireland 
“ had  the  ufe  of  letters  very  anciently,  and  long 
“ before  England,  but  why  they  are  now  fo  un- 
“ lettered,  he  fliall  perhaps  in  future  rifle  fome  con- 
“ jeflures.” 

I will  tell  him  the  opinion  of  a man  much 
wifer  than  his  reverence. 

“ Je  me  figurais,  qu’une  nation  pouvoit  avoir 
“ '616  autrefois  trls-injlrulte,  trUdnduJlriei(fc,  ircs- 
“ refpcdable,  8c  etre  aujourd’hui  trls-ignoranle  a 
‘‘  beaucoup  d’egards,  et  peut-etre  alTez  mcprila- 
’ b’e, 
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hie,  quoiqu’elle  eut  beaucoup  plus  d’ecoles  qu’- 
“ autrefois”  (t).  This  is  the  real  hate  of  Ireland, 
and  had  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  Britilh 
ifles  fat  for  their  piflurc,  the  refemblance  could  not 
have  been  more  hrildng. 

To  follow  this  author  through  his  Strictures  on 
the  ecclehahical  and  literary  hihory  of  Ireland,  to 
mark  the-  difference  of  opinion  to  his  former 
writings,  his  fpleen  and  cool  derifion,  his  bilious 
and  atramental  cah  of  temper,  is  not  my  inten- 
tion : 1 fhall  only  obferve,  that  he  confeffes  him- 
felf  no  gloffologih,  yet  prefumes  to  contradiCl  my 
etymologies,  and  this  he  does  in  language  unbe- 
coming a fcholar  (<:/). 

In  p.  2,  he  defignedly  mifquotes  Dr.  Johnfon’s 
letter  to  Mr.  O’Connor  relating  to  the  ancient 
hate  of  literature  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Johnfon  fays, 
Leland  begins  his  hihory  too  late  ; the  ages 
which  deferve  an  exaCl  inquiry,  are  thofe  times 
“ (for  fuch  times  there  were)  when  Ireland  was 
‘‘  the  fchool  of  the  weh,  the  quiet  habitation  of 
“ fanClity  and  literature.”  The  author  of  the 
Stridures  has  altered  the  fenfe  of  this  learned  man, 
and  written  “ if  fuch  times  there  were.”  This,  I 
fay,  he  muh  have  done  with  defign,  becaufe  the 
paragraph  had  been  fairly  copied  by  IVlr.  Walker, 

in 

(<r)  Voltair  a Baflly  Tettre?  fur  les 'fcience$,  p.  ii. — ^and  as 
rnonfr.  Bailly  replied  to  that  great  philofopher,  “ quand  je  dis 
que  lc8  peuplea  de  Tartaric  ont  etc  eclaires,  j’ai  eii  veue 
“ ceux  qui  exiflaieitt  trols  a quetre  mille  ans  avant  les  barbares 
dont  vous  parlez.”  . 

{d)  P.  308.  Ignorance  made  drunk,  &c.  &c. 
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in  his  Hiftorieal  memoirs  of  the  Irifh  Bards,  long 
before  the  publication  of  the  Strictures.  That 
Dr.  Johnfon  did  not  intend  to  exprefs  himfelf  in 
the  dubious  manner  our  author  has  made  him, 
is  evident  from  another  letter  from  Dr.  Johnfon 
written  twenty  years  before  that  above  quoted.  It 
is  addrelfed,  as  the  former,  to  Charles  O’Connor, 
Efq.  “ I have  long  wilhed  that  the  Irilh  litera- 
“ ture  were  cultivated.  Ireland  is  known  by  tra^ 
“ dition  to  have  been  ihe  feat  of  piety  and  learning  ; 
“ and  furely  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  all 
“ thofe  who  are  curious  either  in  the  original  of 
“ nations,  or  the  affinities  of  languages,  to  be 
“ further  informed  of  the  revolutions  of  a people 
“ fo  ancient  and  once  fo  illuftrious.  What  rela- 
“ tion  there  is  between  the  Welffi  and  Iriffi  lan- 
“ guages,  or  between  the  language  of  Ireland 
“ and  that  of  Bifcay,  deferves  enquiry.  Of  thefe 
“ principal  and  unextended  tongues,  it  feldom 
“ happens  that  more  than  one  are  underflood  by 
“ any  one  man,  and  therefore  it  feldom  happens 
“ that  a fair  comparifon  can  be  made.  I hope 
“ you  will  continue  to  cultivate  this  kind  of  learn- 
“ ing,  which  has  lain  too  long  negleCted,  and 
“ which,  if  it  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  oblivion 
“ for  another  century,  may  perhaps  never  be  re- 
“ trieved.  As  I wiffi  well  to  all  ufeful  undertak- 
“ ings,  I would  not  forbear  to  let  you  know,  how 
“ much  you  deferve,  in  my  opinion,  from  all 
“ lovers  of  fludy,  and  how  much  pleafure  your 
“ work  has  given  me”  (ef 

Mr, 

(<•)  Thefe  letters  are  in  my  pofTefrion. 
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Mr.  O’Connor’s  works  have  given t)ur  reverend 
author  no  pleafure,  but  the  pleafure  of  abufing 
them. 

Stridures,  p.  6i.  He  allows  the  probability  of 
the  Phoenicians  having  taught  the  ufe  of  letters  to 
the  people  of  our  continent,  and,  fays  he,  “ if  the 
“ alphabet  of  this  people  exprelfed  the  vowels,  it 
“ was  an  improvement  upon  the  Chaldee.”  The 
learned  divine  is  yet  to  be  Informed,  that  the  old 
Chaldee,  like  the  old  Hebrew,  had  the  vowels ; 
but  as  he  confelTes  himfelf  neither  an  Orientalifl  or 
a Gloffologlft,  we  pronounce  him  a Pfychrolo- 

gift  (f)- 

The  learned  author  affumes  the  charader  of  a 
oritic  on  flyle  : before  he  had  commenced  critic, 
he  fhould  have  been  careful  not  to  expofe  himfelf 
to  criticifm.  I do  candidly  acknowledge,  my 
flyle  is  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  poorefl;  critic  ; 
but  I fubmit  to  the  reader,  if  the  author  is  him- 
felf free  from  error. 

Strid.  p.  162,  “ To  difplay  thefe  fairly  and 

“ fully,  nothing  fhort  of  the  hiftory  of  the  times 
“ will  be  found  requifite.”  By  requifite,  I fup- 
pofe,  if  the  author  had  any  meaning,  he  meant 
fufficient. 

P.  248.  “ Unable  to  withdand  the  lightning  of 

“ ecclefiafllcal  thunders,  now  ready  to  burfl  on 
“ him,”  he.  The  lightning  of  thunders  ! a mod 

elegant 

(f)  Pfychrolog;i,  homines  dieuntur,  qui  boni  proferunt  mhll 
& fermo  ejufmodi  vocatur  re£te  pfychrologla.  Lud.  Cash  Rhod. 
p.  1699. 
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elegant  figure  and  very  new  1 To  praife  our  author, 
in  his  own  ftyle,  we  may  truly  fay  of  his  argu- 
ments, that  they  burfl  on  us  with  the  illumination 

# 

of  7ioife. 

P.  251.  “ The  Danes  and  other  northern  ro- 

“ vers,  iheirfelves,  &c.”  Theirfelves  1— Soul  of 
Dr.  Johnfon  ! does  this  introducer  of  barbarifms 
claim,  the  honour  of  having  been  thy  friend  ?— But 
another  barbarifm  follows  in  the  fame  fentence  ; 

that  predatory  life,  to  which  the  natives  were 
“ before  fo  incident”  Natives  incident  to  a life  ! 
Dr.  Johnfon’s  black  fervant  would  not  have  ufed 
fo  grofs  and  vulgar  a folecifm. 

p,  259.  “ If  by  the  Irifh  language  I could  be 

“ cured  of  my  native  propenfity  to  blundering, 
“ I fhould  not  yet  think  it  too  late  to  learn  it, 
“ though  -my  teachable  difpofition  for  words  is 
“ nearly  over.” 

P.  302.  “ But  had  the  great  conqueror  of  the 

“ fcene  of  Plautus  feen  the  Dublin  Chronicle  of 


“ Thurfday  lajl^  he  would  not  on  the  preceding 
“ Saturday  have  boafied  of  thofe  numerous  cap- 
“ tives,  &c.  which  followed  his  chariot-whcels 
“ through  the  flreets  of  Paris,  he” 

This  bull  calls  to  my  mind  a couplet  made  by 
an  honeft  Lieutenant,  who  had  been  employed  by 
Marflial  Wade  in  making  roads  through  the  road- 
lefs  highlands  of  Scotland,  viz. 

Llad  you  feen  but  thefe  roads  before  they  were 
made, 


You’d  have  lift  up  your  hands,  andblefs’d 
flVal  Wade. 


Mar- 


[XT  ^ 
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We  therefore  recommend  to  the  learned  divine 
to  fet  about  learning  the  Iriih  language  without 
delay  : perhaps  it  might  cure  his  propenfity  to 
blundering, 

P.  64,  The  learned  divine  does  allow  “ that 
“ a Scythian  nation,  coming  laft  from  Spain,  did 
“ fettle  in  Ireland,  at  a ‘very  early  period’,  becaufe, 
“ Orofius,  who  fiourilhed  in  the  4ih  century,  fays, 
“ that  the  Scythians,  expulfed  from  Gallicia  in 
“ Spain  by  Gonftantine  the  Great,  took  Ihelter 
“ in  Ireland  *,  where  they  found  the  country  under 
“ the  dominion  of  their  countrymen  the  Scyths  or 
“ Scotsr 

We  defire  no  greater  conceffion  from  this  very 
learned  author,  this  critic,  and  no  gloflblogift. 
The  Scoti  of  Spain  were  from  the  country  between 
the  Anas  and  Betis  rivers  ; they  were  the  T urde- 
tani,  the  learned  people  of  Spain,  whom  Strabo 
(who  lived  not  many  centuries  before  Orofius) 
has  reprefented  as  a moll  intelligent  people.  See 
Introduction,  p.  25. 

Another  Reverend  author,  like  the  former, 
ignorant  of  the  Irifh  language,  pretends  to  write 
of  the  Antle]uiues  of  Ireland.  This  learned  di- 
vine commenced  his  literary  warfare  againll  us,  with 
pofitively  denying,  that  a colony  ever  came  from 
Spain  to  Ireland. 

At  the  end  of  the  very  famous  Topographical 
defcription  of  Ireland,  (Jy)  which  we  permitted  to 

be 

{b)  Of  this  work  Mr.  Charles  O’Connor  gives  the  following 
charafter : “ The  author  goes  on  ground,  never  trod  before 

“ by 
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be  printed  in  our  Colle£tanea,  No.  XL  is  a letter 
from  this  author  to  Governor  Pownal,  on  the  Ship 
temples  of  Ireland  (which  temples  by  the  by  never 
did  exift)  at  p.  432,  this  learned  divine  fays, 
“ we  are  prefled  with  the  Hifpanian  origination  of 
“ the  Irilh,  as  the  fource  from  whence  fprung  our 
“ letters,  learning  and  religion.  The  Spaniards 
“ mull  be  very  fenfible  not  to  feel  the  infinite  obli- 
“ gations  they  are  under  to  the  Irifh  who  have 
“ made  their  anceftors,  of  all  the  Scythian  or 
“ Celtic  nations,  the  mofl  martial  and  free,  the 
“ mofl:  humanized  by  letters,  and  the  mofl  con- 
“ verfant  with  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians  and 

Grecians — The  fabulous  chronicles  of  Spain 
“ indeed  vouch  thefe  things,  and  we  may  perhaps 
“ be  allowed  to  doubt  their  authority” 

The  Jirm  of  thefe  learned  divines  was  not  efta- 
blifhed  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  above 
paragraph.  The  partnerfhip  has  been  flrongly 
united  fince  that  period,  and  with  the  addition  of 
a paultry  fund  arlfing  from  the  hire  of  a few  more 

fcrihbling  ignorant  divines,  they  have  fet  up  an 

Hibernian 

by  any  writer  ancient  or  modern,  and  I am  veiy'  confident  he 
“ will  be  left  alone  in  it — his  conduct  is  extraordinary,  and 
“ cannot  be  more  fo  than  his  confidence  in  etymologies,  when 
“ It  appears,  with  certainty,  that  he  has  obtained  but  a 
“ fupcrficlal  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language  of  this  ifland. 
(Collea.  No.  XII.  p.  675;.  He  publifiies  his  ignorance, 
“ and  through  the  far  greater  part  of  his  Topograplpr  ot  Ire- 
“ land,  he  publlfhcs  his  dreams,  without  any  mafic  of  plaulible 
“ argument,  to  fet  olF  the  ignorance  or  the  dreams  H-  m- 
“ deed.  It  be  a merit,  that  he  cuts  out  the  leall  labour  for  an 
“ adverfaiy,  he  doubtlefs  enjoys  It,  beyond  any  writer  ancient 
“ or  m.odern.”  i^Collcft.  No.  XIII.  p*  132  ‘ 
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Hibernian  Critical  Review,  in  order  to  monopo- 
lize the  little  literary  trade  carried  on  in  this 
country.  Here  encoy-iiuins  are  lavilhed  on  their 
own  pertonnaiices ; and  ail  others,  not  coinciding 
with  their  S^andian  fyltem,  and  Scandian  igno- 
rance, are  fUimntd.  Some  of  thefe  reviews  feem 
to  be  writ)  11  before  tlie  F.flays  have  been  pul  lifhed, 
arid  foniL  Eflays  exprefsly  written  for  the  review. 

This  very  learned  divine,  and  author  of  Irifli 
hilfory  and  antiquities,  has  difenvered,  that  when 
Ireland  w'as  the  feat  of  piety  and  learning  (to  ufe 
Dr.  Johnfon’s  v.'ords)  the  pious  and  learned  pre- 
lates of  this  country,  did  pe^fonify  fountains  and 
rivers,  made  them  Saints,  and  worfhipped  them. 
In  his  learned  publications  he  has  repeatedly  af- 
fured  his  readers  of  this  very  important  fad  ; and 
this  he  has  done,  not  with  defign  to  widen  that 
breach,  which  has  too  long  fubfilled  betw'een  the 
different  religious  feds  of  this  kingdom  ; not  with 
intention  to  infult  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren 
— but,  from  mere  convidion,  from  his  great 
knowledge  of  the  Irifh  language.  Poor  Saint 
Shcanan  (or  Joannes  illuflris)  had  unfortunately 
once  fixed  himfelf  in  the  Ifland  of  Scatterv,  in 
the  river  called  Shion-cn,  or  the  broad  and  ex- 
panded river.  Arabice  Shunan  diffufa  ac 

fparfa  aqua.  (Gol.)  (c).  Our  learned  divine  and 

antiquary, 

(r)  From  Jiitonam,  to  Piretch  out,  to  expand  ; and  an,  water. 
Sionan,  or  Shionan,  the  river  Shannon.  (O’Brien’s  Dii£t.) 
This  river  runs  through  feveral  lakes,  from  two  to  three  miles 
broad,  as  I^ough  Ree,  Lough  Derg,  &c.  whence  its  nanie, 
the  expanded  river. 
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antiquary,  not  being  able  to  dillinguilh  between 
the  proper  name  ot  a man,  and  the  defcriprive 
name  of  a river,  without  hefitation  concludes, 
that  no  fuch  perfon  as  Saint  Sheanan  ever  exiited ; 
but,  that  the  river  Shannon  was  perfonified,  fainted, 
and  foifted  into  the  Irifh  kaleiidar. 

At  Killaloe,  a few  miles  higher  up  this  river 
(more  facred  than  the  Ganges)  our  learned  author 
finds  another  River-God  foifted  into  the  Irifti  ka- 
lendar.  “ Kill-da-Lua,  fays  he,  fignifies  the 
“ church  of  the  water  (a  very  fignificant  appella- 
“ tion)  and  the  patron  was  Saint  Molua,  or  with  a 
“ pronoun  of  endearment  (half  Irifli  half  Englilh) 
“ My-Molua.  St.  Molua  is  an  ideal  perfonage, 
“ and  may  be  added  to  the  other  Saints  of  ima- 
“ gination.” 

Our  great  Irifii  fcholar  is  equally  happy  in  the 
etymology  of  the  name  of  Cafliel.  Caifial  is  a 
rock,  fays  he,  and  O’Brien  tells  me  fo  in  his  Dic- 
tionary— he  does  indeed  tranflate  the  word  fo  and 
falfely — but  he  firft  gives  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  viz.  a bulwark,  a place  walled  in,  a for- 
trefs,  a place  of  ftrength  and  fecurity. 

Ill  the  fragment  of  Cormac’s  gloflary  (Oh  that 
our  great  Irifti  fcholar  could  but  get  a peep  at  this 
faid  fragment ! it  is  in  the  hands  of  almoft  every 
Irifti  fcholar).  In  this  fragment  Cormac  tells  us, 
that  before  he  fortified  the  hill  on  v.'hich  the 
church  ftands,  the  name  of  the  place  was  Siih- 
drum,  or  the  Daemons  Vault — but  when  he  had 
made  it  a place  of  ftrength,  he  named  it  Caiffal, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  it  was  not  only  a fortification  (<i)  but  his 
royal  feat — his  Thronus  fuperbuSj  as  the  name 
implies.  I will  here  indulge  the  author  with  a few 
more  of  my  Oriental  whimfies.  Cormac,  as  we 
find  by  his  writings,  was  a good  Hebraeift,  and 
the  name  Caifeal  founded  well  in  his  cars,  being 
perfe<5t  Hebrew  and  perfect  Irifh.  OD  kes^  folium 
thronus,  from  nD!3  cafa^  tegere,  celare — hence 
we  have  in  Irifh  Caif-lann.^  a caftle  or  houfe  of  pro- 
tection ; Caif4oir^  a caftle  builder.  And  Cornlac 
here  likewife  eftablifhed  his  treafury,  and  fet  up  a 
Ciof-aiU  Of  Clock  macios^  which  he  tells  us,  was, 
clock  gus  attugktkaoi  clos,-  the  (tone  (table)  on  which 
rents  and  tributes  were  paid  j all  which  may  like- 
wife be  found  in  O’Brien.  And  this  Cormac 
knew  was  likewife  an  Oriental  word,  viz.  Ch.  DDlD 
Ccfs — ^unde  micas^  veftigal,  tdonium,  menfa 

publicanorum  ubi  vecligal  & tributum  colligitur. 
(Buxtorf).  One  more  kick  at  my  little  Oriental 
hobby  horfe  for  the  learned  author’s  amufement. 

The  old  name  of  this  place  Sitk'drum^  is  like- 
wife of  Eaftern  extradtion  ; riU;  Setk,  daemon 
vox  Judaeis  frequens  eft  in  ore,  nam  fub  fpecie 
amicae  falutationis,  obvios  Chriftianos  in  Polonia 
& Germania,  farcaflice  & impie  compellant  Sketk- 
wilkome  id  eft,  daemon  falve.  (Bythner,  p.  2). 

An 

{d)  TIic  walls  of  this  foitrefs,  I believe,  flill  remain  : a few 
years  ajro  it  would  have  made  a good  poll  for  a thoufand  men. 

Garfiiol,  now  Cafhel,  from  Car  or  Carrie,  a rock,  and  Siol, 
a race  or  habitation.  Loania,  now  Killaloe,  or  the  habitation 
on  the  wave.  Ancient  Topograjdiy  of  Ireland'.  ! ! 
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An  Englifh  draughtfman  (Mr.  Wright)  pub- 
lifhed  a colledion  of  Views  of  Caftles  and  Raths 
in  the  County  of  Louth.  One  of  thefe  buildings, 
fallen  to  ruins  fo  much  that  the  foundation  only 
could  be  traced,  in  an  oval  form,  it  ftruck  Mr, 
Wright  to  fay,  it  was  like  the  hulk  af  a Jhip.  Go- 
vernor Pownall,  well  Ikilled  in  the  antiquities  of 
the  northern  nations,  feized  on  this  comparifon, 
to  fuppofe  this  building  had  once  been  a (hip,  or 
Jk  idbladner  temple  of  the  Scandinavians  or  Pids, 
a people  who  never  got  footing  in  Ireland.  But 
this  idea  fuited  the  genius  of  our  Scandinavian 
Divine,  and  the  fuppliant  author  foon  produced 
2.no\htr  Jkidbladner  temple. — Had  the  learned  Go- 
vernor compared  the  Louth  Caftle  to  an  elephant, 
we  fhould  alfo  have  heard  of  many  more. 

The  religion  of  the  northern  nations  was  ne- 
ver eftablifhed  in  Ireland.  The  names  of  Odiny 
Naniy  and  fuch  as  we  read  of  in  northern  hiftories, 
are  entirely  unknown  to  Irifli  writers ; or  did  they 
know  any  thing  of  Papeus,  Apia,  Oetofyrus,  Strip- 
pafa,  Thamimafdes,  or  any  other  deities  of  the 
Northern  Scythians,  as  defcribed  by  Herodotus, 
and  other  Greek  writers  : but  we  meet  with  Creas, 
Creafan,  Creafan  Grian,  the  Indo-Scythian  name 
of  the  Sun  ; with  Neith,  the  Egyptian  Mars ; Su- 
ire,  the  Egyptian  Venus ; the  Ann  of  the  Tibetans, 
he.  he.  names  unknown  to  any  nation  between 
the  Eafl  and  the  W eft,  except  in  fuch  places  as 
the  Hiberno-Scythians  fettled  in  their  emigrations. 


No 
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No  two  nations  or  people  differed  more,  in  re- 
ligion, language,  cuftoms,  &c.  than  the  Scandi- 
navian Goths,  and  the  Hiberno-Scythians.  There 
was  a remarkable  difference  alfo  between  them,  in 
features  and  complexion.  When  the  Hiberno- 
Scythse  were  in  Iran  and  India,  they  were  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  appellation  of  White  Huns,  or 
white  Scythians  (Z>),  becaufe  of  the  whitenefs  of 
their  fkins,  for  which  they  are  flill  remarkable.' 
When  thefe  White  Scythians,  at  length  fettled  in 
this  Ifland,  their  complexion  dillinguilhed  them 
from  their  neighbours.  The  Scandinavians  called 
them  Hviira  manna,  or  Whitemen,  and  Ireland 
they  named  Hvitra  manna  landi,  or  the  White- 
men’s  land  (c).  There  cannot  be  a ftronger  proof 
of  the  Irifli  having  been  the  White  Scythians  of 
the  Eaft.  The  Irifh  called  the  Scandinavians  and 
Norwegians,  Dubh  Lochlonnosh,  that  is,  the  black 
maritime  people. 

Our  learned  divine  and  antiquary,  affifted  by 
the  fame  excellent  Irifn  fcholar,  who  favoured  the 
public  with  the  ancient  Topography  of  this  coun- 
try (J)  has  engaged  in  a periodical  w'ork  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Ireland.  In  one  of  thefe  monthly 

• produdtions, 

[b)  See  p.  305. 

(r)  Fragments  of  Irifh  Hiftory,  tranflated  from  the  Icelandic 
by  the  learned  prcfefTor  Thcrkelin,  part.  2.  p.  65. 

{d  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  that  performance,  I 
was  aflured  it  was  the  work  of  an  Irifh  pricfl,  and  had  only 
been  prepared  for  the  prefs  by  Mr.  Beauford,  who  did  not  pre- 
fume to  iindcrfland  Irifh. 
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produftions,  he  has  attempted  to  treat  of  the  Og- 
ham writing  of  the  ancient  Irifh,  in  order  to  anti- 
cipate my  labours.  Let  the  public  judge  of  his 
abilities  to  explain  any  remote  antiquities  of  this 
country. 

Thefe  authors  are  labouring  ftrong  for  oblivion  ; 
and,  refolved  to  take  no  further  notice  of  their 
produdion,  I leave  them  to  that  oblivion,  and  fay 
with  old  Erafmus, 

Tuti  funt  fuis  tencbris. 

I (hall  always  be  ready  to  accede  to  the  truth, 
in  whatever  fhape  it  may  appear,  and  fliall  always 
moft  gratefully  accept  of  inftrudion  from  any 
hand,  that  will  vouchfafe  in  any  manner  to  pre- 
fent  it ; but  the  iafult  of  ignorance,  conveying 
the  opinion  of  a (ingle  perfon,  will  be  difregarded. 
Every  body  has  a right  to  judge  as  may  feem  beft, 
and  to  pafs  a cenfure  where  he  thinks  that  he  is 
authorized  from  the  fubjed,  but  I conceive  it  is 
an  infult  offered  to  the  public,  to  deliver  fuch  cen- 
fure in  language  unbecoming  the  decency  of  a 
fcholar.  I am  much  too  deeply  engaged  to  be 
able  to  carry  on  a literary  warfare,  (or  rather  as 
the  authors  of  the  Monthly  Review  of  February 
lad  properly  exprefs  itj,  2.  ferjonal  warfare',  and, 
encouraged  by  men  of  known  learning  and  abili- 
ties, am  refolved  to  proceed  in  thefe  refearches, 
whenever  leifure  permits. 
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Since  the  Appendix  was  at  prefs,  I have  feen 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  April  1790,  in 
which  is  a letter  to  Mr.  Urbany  figned  K.  T.  con- 
taining an  euloglum  on  the  writings  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell and  Mr.  Ledwich,  and  Tome  ridicQlous  obfer-  / 
vations  on  my  Vindication  of  the  Irifli  Hiftory."'  1 
The  letter  is  evidently  of  Irilh  manufadure, 
fmuggled  into  London  ;■  it  contains  no  argument^ 
no  confutation  of  hiftorical  fa£ls,  but  in  general 
terms  atte:(npts  to  turn  all  into  ridicule.  The  au- 
thor either  did  not  fee,  or  would  not  fee,  that 
what  I have  advanced,  is  with  a view  of  illuftrating 
the  hiftory  of  the  firft  colonies*  of  the  Britannic 
Ifles,  from  documents  Hill  preferved  in  the  writing? 
of  the  Irifli,  (who  once  peopled  all  thofe  10;inds, 
and  were  driven  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Man, 
by  the  Cunarig  or  Welfn,)  but  will  have  it,  that 
my  writings  are  intended  to  flatter  the  Irifli,  from 
a motive  of  gratitude  to  Irifli  generoftty.  I con- 
fefs,  fuch  a motive  has  been  a great  fpur  to  my 
labours,  but  fliall  never  lead  me.  to-afl'ert  a fal- 
fitv. 

^ j 

T'T' 
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To  filence  fuch  filly  bablers,  once  for  all,  we 
will  here  make  a fliort  parallel  between  the  Irifh 
hiftory,  which  I have  fupported  and  explained, 
and  the  writings  of  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  Dr.  Camp- 
bell ; and  on  an  impartial  view  it  will  be  found, 
thefe  authors  do  agree  in  the  principal  points  of 
Irilh  hiftory.  As  to  Pvlr.  Ledwich,  we  leave  him, 
and  Jornandes,  to  make  the  belt  they  can  of  their 
Scandinavian  materials. 

PARALLEL. 

Jrijh  Hi/iory  fets  forth,  that  the  anceftors  of  the 
Irifli  were  Scythians,  who  originated  in  Iran  or 
Perfia,  in  Armenia  and  Mefopotamia^  and  from 
thence  fpread  themfelves  to  the  Enxine  Sea  and  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  ; that  they  conquered  Egypt, 
from  whence  they  migrated  to  Spain,  and  to  the 
Britannic  Ifles. 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

P.  2 2.  Jornandes  was  a weak  writer  : he  puts 
Scandinavia  as  the  ancient  Scythia,  from  whence 
he  makes  them  pour  down  to  the  Euxine,  thence 
into  Afia,  which  they  fubdue  down  to  Egypt, 
where  they  conquer  Vexores,  as  ancient  writers 
fay  the  Scythas  did,  about  3660  y^ars  before 
Chrift. 

P.  23.  Jornandes  was  blindly  followed  by  Ifi- 
dorus,  Beda,  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  by  innume- 
rable other  authors  in. the  dark  ages.  Nay  fuch 

an 
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an  efFefl  may  even  a very  weak  writer  (for  fuch 
Jornandes  is)  have  upon  literature,  that  one  fen- 
tence  of  Jornandes  has  overturned  the  very  bafis 
of  the  hiftory  of  Europe.  This  famous  fentence 
is  in  his  fourth  chapter.  Ex  hac  igitur  Scandia 
infula^  quaft  OFFICINA  GENTIUM,  aut  certe 
velut  VAGINA  NATIONUM,  cu?n  rege  fuo  no- 
mine Berig  Gothi  quondam  memorantur  egrejji. — 
Upon  this  fentence  have  all  modern  hiftorians, 
nay  fuch  writers  as  Montefquieu,  Gibbon,  and 
others  of  the  firfl  name,  built ! Now  it  can  clear- 
ly be  fliewn,  that  Scandinavia  was  down  to  a late 
period,  nay  zj,  at  prefent,  almoft  over-run  with 
enormous  forefts,  where  there  was  no  room  for  popu- 
lation. Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote  in  the  ele- 
venth century,  infl;ru£ls  lis,  that,  even  in  Denmark, 
at  that  time,  the  fea-coafls  alone  were  peopled : 
while  the  inner  parts  of  the  country  were  one 
vafl:  foreft.  If  fuch  was  the  cafe  of  Denmark, 
we  may  guefs  that  in  Scandinavia  even  the  fhores 
were  hardly  peopled. 

P.  24.  The  Scythians  came  from  Afia.  From 
Juftin  it  is  apparent  that  the  Scythians,  jixt  and 
rejident  in  prefent  Perfia^  (perhaps  2000  years  be- 
fore Ninus)  carried  on  a war  with  Vexores  1500 
years  before  the  time  of  Ninus,  and,  fubduing  the 
weft  of  Afia,  made  it  tributar)',  till  Ninus  deli- 
vered it  by  eftablilhing  the  Affyrian  empire  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Scythian. 

P.  26.  It  is  the  line  of  Bhejn  down  to  Strug, 
and  not  of  Ham  or  Japhet,  who  are  marked  as 

Scythians  ; 
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Scythians ; and  Shem  was  the  reputed  father  of 
Afia  (a).  T 

. P.  27.  The  Scythian  empire  was  the  firft  of 
Avhich  any  memory  Has  .reached  us.  Saturn,  Ju- 
piter, Bacchus,'  &c.  were  monarchs  of  this  firft 
empire,  whofe  glorious  adions  procured  them  di- 
vine honours  after  their  death.  On  their  emigra- 
tion-, vaji  numbers  remained  in  Perfia,  and  were 
ever  known  by  the  name  of  Perfiaiis,  as  at  this 
day.  They  were  new  in  their  feats  on  the  Euxine, 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus ; he  is  himfelf  a fuffi- 
cient  witnefs,  that  the  Scythians  did  not  originate 
from  Scandinavia  but  from  prefent  Perfia. 

P.  29.  Diodorus  Siculus  confirms  the  account 
of  Herodotus,  'telling  us,  that  the  Scythians  were 
a nation  on  the  Araxes,  whence  they  fpread  to 
Caucafus  and  the  Pains  Maeotis.  And  had  not 
Juftin,  Epiphanius,  Eufebius  and  the  Chronicon 
Pafchale  remained,  we  might  to  this  hour  con- 
found two  vaft  events,  the  invafion  of  Egypt  by 
the  Scythae  from  their  original  feats  3660  years 
before  Chrift,  and  their  later  invafion  640  years 
before  Chrift  : fo  uncertain  is  traditional  chro- 
nology 1 

It 


{a'^  O hone  ! na  Scithianaigh  agus  na  ludaighidh  do  aon  bu- 
nadhfo ; i.  e.  the  Scythinm  and  yews  were  of  the  fame  Jlock. — Never 
did  I expedl  to  find  this  affertion  verified  by  fo  g;  eat  a writer. — 
I Imd  always  looked  upon  this  paflage  in  Irifli  hiftory  to  have  been 
the  cffeft  of  the  vanity  of  Irifli  writers,  who  produce  the  line  of 
Ercmon  one  of  their  anccflors  from  Eafrugh,  Son  of  S7-ugh.,  or 
Serugh. — \Ve  may  now  go  on  collating  the  Irifli  language  with 
the  Hebrew,  without  more  cenfure  ! 
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It  is  therefore  Hiftoric  Truth,  that  the  Scythians 
came  from  prefent  Perfia  into  Europe  by  a North- 
Weft  progrefs ; and  that  Scandinavia,  inftead  of 
being  the  country  whence  they  fprung,  muft  in 
fact  have  been  almoft  the  laft  that  received  them. 

P.  3^.  The  Scythian  empire  feems  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Egypt  to  the  Ganges  ; and  from  the 
Ferfian  gulf  and  Indian  Sea,  to  the  Cafpian.  The 
conquefts  of  Bacchus,  reputed  a king  of  this 
Scythian  dominion,  in  India,  are  famous  in  anti- 
quity. We  find  Indo-Scythse  on  the  Indus,  and 
other  remains  on  the  Erythraean  Sea,  but  none 
beyond  the  Indo-Scythae.  On  the  north  they  ex- 
tended to  the  Cafpian.  Due  knowledge  of  this 
empire  would  remove  thofe  embarrafsments  which 
the  learned  have  fallen  into,  from  ancient  accounts 
of  the  wars  between  the  Scythae  and  Egyptians, 
while  Scythia  on  the  Euxine  is  fo  remote  from 
Egypt. 

P.  35.  From  Dionyfius  we  learn  that  Pontus, 
Armenia,  Iberia,  Albania,  were  of  the  Scyt^  fet- 
tlements.  The  Badiriani  and  Sogdiani  were 
Scythas. 

P.  38.  The  Perfians,  who  refounded  the 
empire,  530  years  before  our  ^ra,  feem  to  have 
been  the  old  Scythae  of  Perfia,  ftrengthened  by 
acceffions  of  the  Indo-Scythae,  and  from  the  Scy- 
thian territories  on  the  eaft  of  the  Cafpian 

P.  45. 

(h)  This  is  about  the  period  Irifh  hiftory  makes  the  great 
emigration  of  their  Scythian  anceftors,  from  Egypt  to  Crete, 
Sicily,  Spain  and  the  Britannic  Ifles,  under  Ithobal  or  Nilefius, 
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P.  45.  They  extended  down  the  fhores  pi*  the 
Euxine,  about  2000  years  before  Chrift.  Europe, 
at  that  time,  feems  to  have  been  thinly  inhabited 
by  a few  wandering  Celts^  who  were  to  the  Scythae, 
w'hat  the  favages"  of  America  are  to  the  Europeans. 
The  Celts  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Baltic  were 
called  Cimmerii,  Cumri,  Cimbri  or  Cumbri. 

The  north  and  eafl;  of  Britain  were  peopled  by 
the  Cimbri  of  the  oppofite  fhores.  From  the 
fouth''of  Britain  the  Cimbri  or  Cumri  expelled 
the  Gael  into -Ireland,  as  their  own  writers  and 
traditions,  bear  (c)  ; and  the  oldeft  names  in 
Wales  as  in  other  parts  fouth  of  Humber  are  Gaelic 
(Irilh)  not  Cumraig  (Welfli). 

The  Iberi  (Scythae)  had  pafled  from  Africa  to 
Spain  and  feized  on  the  fouth  w'eft  part  of  Gaul, 
where  they  bore  the  name  of  Aquitani. 

P.  76.  It  is  biftoric  truth  that  the  Pelafgi  and 
Hellenes  were  Scythians.  Diodorus  Sic.  and  PaU- 
fanias  in  Afia,  (hew,  that  the  Greeks  had  letters 
before  Cadmus  : and  that  the  Pelafgic,  or  real  an- 
cient Greek  alphabet,  differed  from  the  Phoeni- 
cian. An  antiquary  will  find  refemblances  in 
things  wholly  unlike  : but  the  ancient  Greek  al- 
phabet is  not  Phoenician.  The  invention  of  letters 
fo  ridiculoujly  difcujfed^  is  the  viojl  funple  pojfible : 
and  at  leaf  a do-zen  nations  have  all  invented  letters. 
It  is  the  common  ufe  of  letters  that  attends  civilized 
fociety.  The  invention  may  belong  to  the  rudeft  {f). 

Plato 

(c)  This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  Bcda. 

Bocaufe  they  were  at  firfl:  only  numerals.  See  Ch.  III. 
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Plato  witneffes  that  the  Scytha  had  letters ; and 
the  Pelafgic  or  Greek  were  furely  Scythic.  Of 
Scythic  letters,  fee  alfo  Euflafhius. 

P.  17.  Not  one  of  the  ancients  confounds  the 
Scythse  with  the  Celts.  The  Celts  were,  to  the 
other  races,  what  the  Savages  of  America  are  to 
the  European  fettlers  there. 

P.  68.  Pelloutier  was  fo  ignorant  as  to  take 
the  Celts  and  Scythae  for  one  people,  in  fpite  of 
all  the  ancients  who  mark  them  ^s  literally  toto 
coelo  different,  and  in  fpite  of  our  pofitive  know- 
ledge here  in  Britain,  who  know  the  Celts  to  be 
mere  radical  favages,  not  yet  advanced  even  to  a 
flate  of  barbarifm. 

Dr.  Campbell. 

Strictures,  p.  64.  At  the  fame  time,  flill  far- 
ther be  it  from  me  to  deny  my  affent  to  the  tra- 
dition,  that  a Scythian  people,  coming  laft  from 
Spain,  did  fettle  here  at  a very  early  period.  On 
the  contrary  there  is  firm  ground  for  perfuafion, 
that  a very  confiderable  intercourfe  did  formerly 
fubfifl  between  Spain  and  Ireland.  That  the 
Goths,  and  other  Scythian  nations,  had  taken 
pofTeffion  of  different  parts  of  Spain,  at  very  dif-^ 
ferent  periods,  is  well  authenticated.  We  are  told 
by  Orofius,  who  flourifhed  in  the  fourth  century, 
that  the  Scythians,  expulfed  from  GalUcia  in 
Spain,  by  Conflantine  the  Great,  took  fhelter  in 

Ireland  j where  they  found  the  country  already  un- 
der 
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der  the  dominion  of  iheir  countrymen  the  Scythce  or 
Scots  ^ — Is  this  tradition  ? 

Irish  History, 

Aflerts  the  firfl  colonies  came  from  Spain  to  the 
Britannic  Ifles  under  the  condu^l  of  Ith  or  Itho- 
baa!^  the  Governor  of  Tyre,  whom  Phoenician 
Hillory  fhews,  was  alfo  called  nba  Mdlah- 
Afis'i  which  name  was  written  by  the  Irifli  Mile- 
fills.  They  alfo  affirm  that  they  came  here,  a let- 
tered and  a learned  people,  and  all  the  Irifh  frag- 
ments that  can  be  collefted  tellify  the  fame  (c). 

Mr.  Pinkerton. 

Prof.  p.  viii.  What  applaufe  of  the  juftice,  of 
the  fortitude,  of  the  temperance,  of  the  wifdom 
of  the  Scythians,  in  the  Grecian  page,  from  He- 
rodotus to  the  lateO:  period  ! "What  applaufe  of 
the  fame  virtues  of  the  fame  people,  under  the 
iiames  of  Scythians  or  Goths,  in  the  Roman  works, 
even  after  they  had  feized  the  Roman  empire  ! 
Dio  calls  them  the  wifeft  of  mankind.  Herodotus 
fays,  they  were  both  learned  and  %vife — but  their 
enemies  home  been  their  hiftorians. 

Irish  History. 

. The  Irlffi  hiHoi  v is  therefore  founded  on  truth, 
in  fome  places  wrapt  !n  allegory. 

Mr. 

A Malah  Afis,  Nauta  vobuttus.  ■ 
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Mr.  Pinkerton.  - 

P.  18 1.  Odin  of  the  Scandinavian  Scythians, 
was  never  in  life — Odin  the  hero,  'who  led  the 
Goths  from  Afia,  is  confounded  with  Odin  the 
God  of  War.  The  hero  Odin  is  a non-e^ciftence. 
The  whole  affair  is  an  allegory. — This  is  or^ 
thodox ! 

Col,  Valhncey  Ihews  that  Scota  of  Iriffi  hiftory, 
is  alfo  an  allegory,  to  the  great  diverfion  of  their 
reverences  the  Hibernian  Reviewers  (d).  He  will, 
notwithrtanding,  continue  to  prove  the  hiftorical 
fafts  contained  in  Irifli  hiftory,  by  a collation  of 
languages  : 

BECAUSE,  Mr.  Pinkerton  affures  us  of  this 
undeniable  truth,  p.  115,  ifoat  in  examining  the 
origin  of  nations ^ language  is  an  infallible  criterion. 
P,  109.  Language  is  a moji  perinanent  matter,  and 
not  even  total  revolutions  in  nations  can  change  it. 

BECAUSE,  we  are  affured  by  the  learned 
Monf.  Bailly,  it  is  an  incontejiible  maxim  that  Sci- 
ence originated  with  that  people,  in  whofe  language 
the  technical  terms  are  to  be  found  (i). 

And  was  I to  fet  about  the  inveftigation  of 
Northern  antiquities,  I would  certainly  begin, 
with  collating  the  Northern  dialects  with  the 
Turkifli  language 

BECAUSE, 

(</)  No  nation  more  fond  of  allegoiy  than  the  Trifli.  1 Ii-”' 
ancient  poets  were  celebrated  for  their  Mcimeadh  or  allegorical 
poems  : may  1 be  permitted  to  fay  no  other  language  than  the^ 
Arabic  has  a nvord  of  this  fignilication,  viz.  mamma,  a verle  ot 
occult  myllerious  meaning.  (Richardfon.  Golius.'i 

(e)  Une  fcience  ell  iffue  du  pais,  ou  Ics  mots  techniques  uo.it 
ellc  fe  fert,  ont  pris  nailTance  ; c’ell  uq  principe  incontellal'  e. 
(Lettr.  fur  I’Atlantidc;. 
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BECAUSE,  it  is  a general  tradition,  and  the 
moft  eminent  northern  hiftorians,  Torfasus,  Stur- 
laug,  Sturlefon,  and  others,  do  aflert,  that  a large 
body  of  Turks  did  colonize  Scandinavia  (f ). 

We  now  conclude,  lamenting  with  the  great 
author  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  that  heats 
are  kindled  among  ’wife  and  learned  men,  upon  fub- 
je^s,  which,  in  themfelves,feem  the  leajl  of  all  others 
of  a nature  to  rouze  the  pajftons  ( g). 


(f)  Torfasus  in  ferie  regum  Danlae  p.  148,  Sturlaugus  no- 
tls  Torfasi.  Sturlasfon  in  Prolog.  Eddse  Upfal. 

(^)  Letter  from  Mr.  Burke  to  Col.  VaUancey,  on,the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Campbell’s  Stridlures,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Burke. 


To  Col.  Charles  Vallancey,  Miltown. 

Dublin,  Eccks-ftrect,  loth  May,  1790. 

Dear  Sir, 

YOU  beg  a copy  of  the  paflage  refpeaing 
Irifh  literature  in  the  letter  with  which  Sir  William 
Jones  lately  honored  me  from  Bengal.  I can  deny 
you  nothing ; but  on  this  occafion,  I will  confefs 
it  pains  me  to  meet  your  wiihes.  I cannot,  with- 
out doing  violence  to  my  feelings,  tranfcribe  fo 
flattering  a compliment  to  myfelf. — “ The  litera. 
“ hire  of  Ireland  (fays  Sir  William)  is  extremely 
“ interejiing  ; and  I heartily  rejoice  that  fuch  men 
“ as  Col.  Vallancey  and  yourfelf  are  labourers  for 
“ the  fake  of  the  public  in  fo  abundant  a mine.** 

The  anecdotes  concerning  the  hiflory  of  Chefs 
in  Ireland,  which  I mentioned  to  you  lafli  week  at 
Miltown,  were  originally  colledled  at  the  requelt 
of  Mr.  Twifs,  when  he  was  about  to  publifh  the 
2d  Volume  of  his  “ Chefs.”  He  w'as  pleafed  to  in- 
fert  fome  of  them  in  that  work,  but  without  any 
connection.  I have  fince  given  them  the  form  of 
a memoir,  which  I have  now''  the  pleafure  to  en- 
clofe  {a). 

Believe  me. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  friend. 

And  obedient  fervant, 
JOSEPH  C.  WALKER. 

(a)  See  the  words  Bruigh,  Fil^  Cabhaj,  Pheorna,  Phic’iiJ!, 
in  the  preceding  Law  Gloflaiy. 
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IN  IKE  L'JND. 
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. :i  ' 

By  Joseph  C. ‘Walker,  M.  R.  I.  A.  &c. 

- f ■ < ^ • 

TT  HE  origin  of  Fill' (or  the  game  of  Chiefs)  in 
Ireland,  eludes  the  grafp  of  hiftory.  Colonel  Val- 
lancey  feems  to  infmuate  that  the  Irifh  derived  it, 
with  other  arts,  from  the  Eaft : “ Phil  (fays 
he)  is  the  Arabic  name  of  Chefs,  from  Phil,  the 
elephant,  one  of  the  principal  figures  on  the 
table  (J)). 

In  the  old  Brehon  Laws  we  find,  that  one  tax, 
levied  by  the  Monarch  of  Ireland  on  every  pro- 
vince, was  to  be  paid  in  Chefs-boards  and  com- 
plete fets  of  men : and  that  every  Bruigh  (or  Inn- 
holder of  the  ftates)  was  obliged  to  furnifli  travel- 
lers with  fait  provifions,  lodging,  and  a Chefs-board, 
gratis.  And  Dr.  Hyde  inform  us,  that  the  old 
Irifli  were  fo  greatly  addicted  to  Chefs,  that  among 
them  the  poflefiion  of  large  eftates  has  been  often 
decided  by  it ; and  adds,  that  there  w'ere  fome 
eftates  in  his  time,  the  property  w'hereof  depended 
on  the  iffue  of  a game  at  Chefs  (c). 

\h)  Collect,  de  Rcb.  Hib'.  V.  3.  p.  532. 

(f)  Hift.  Shakiludil. 


In 
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In  a defcription  of  Tamer-Hall  during  the  Pa, 
gan  ages,  lately  difcovered  in;  the 'Seabright  .col- 
lection, Fidhcheallaigh,  or^Chefs-plttyers,;  appear 
amongfl;  the  officers  of  the  honfehold;  And.  in 
the  Liber  Lecanus,  the  oldefl;  Iriffi  manufcript 
extant,  we  are  told  that  Caffiir  the  Great,  who 
reigned  in  the  fecond  century,  bequeathed  Chefs- 
boards  and  fets  of  men  to  his'  fon  and  nobles. 
Nor  has  the ' game  of  Chefs  cfcaped  the  notice  of 
the  Iriffi  romance  writers  of  the  middle  ages  ; we 
often  find  their  heroes  engaged  in  this  “ mimic*- 
war.”  In  a celebrated  metrical  jomance  called 
Laoi  na  Seilge,  now  lying  before  me,  the  author 
numbers  Chefs  with  the  amufements  of  his  herb 
Fin  Mac  Cumhal,  I will  give  the  paffage  in  the 
elegant  tranflation  of  the  ingenious  Mifs  Brooke  .• 

“ In  peace,  his’  tranquil  hours  to  blefsj 
Beneath  foft  beauty’s  eye; 

Or  on  the  chequer’d  field  of  Chefs, 

The  mimic  fight  to  try.”  (J) 

How  long  Chefs  continued  a prevailing  game 
in  Ireland  I cannot  learn:  engaged,  during  many 
centuries,  with  feats  of  arms,  Hiflory  feldom  con- 
defcended  to  enquire  into  the  private  life  of  the 
perfecuted  Iriffi.  I cannot  however  clofe  this  lit- 
tle memoir  without  obferving,  that  a Chefs-club, 
confining  of  fome  of  the  principal  gentry  and 
nobility,  and  of  which  the  late  Primate  Stone  was 
prefi^ent,  was  inftituted  in  Dublin  about  forty 
years  fince  ; but,  like  all  private  affociations,  its 

exideiice 


[d)  Rcliq.  of  Irifh  Poetry,  p.  85. 
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exiftence  was  of  fhort  duration.  In  or  about  the 
year  1780  another  Chefs-club  was  formed  in  Dub- 
lin, and  is  ftill  in  being  5 but  it  is  fo  feebly  fupport- 
ed,  that  the  hour  of  its  dilTolution  cannot  be  far 
diftant. 

But  Chefs  was  not  the  only  game  on  the  tables 
in  ufe  among  the  early  Irifli ; the  game  of  Palmer 
fometimes  beguiled  the  leifure  of  our  anceftors. 
Three  perfons  were  concerned  in  this  game, 
and  • each  throw  the  dice  by  turns.  And  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  the  ruftics  in  Connaught  play 
at  Taibh-ltofg,  or  Backgammon,  remarkably  well 
at  this  day.  “ It  is  no  uncommon  fight  (fays  Col. 
Vallancey)  to  fee  tables  cut  out  of  a green  fod,  or 
on  the  furface  of  a dry  bog  (/)**  The  dice  are 
made  of  wood  or  bone.  I . have  obferved  elfe- 
where,  that  Carolan,  when  blind,  continued  to 
play  at  Backgammon  with  eminent  {kill  (f ). 

(e)  ColIeA.  dc  Reb.  Hib.  Vol.  3.  p.  530. 

(/)  Hift.  Mem.  of  Irifh  Bards,  Append,  p.  68. 
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